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THE INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF ECONOMICALLY BACKWARD AREAS’ 


P. N. ROSENSTEIN-RODAN 


It has become customary, when opening post-war reconstruction dis- 
cussions, to contrast the outlook of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
on social and economic problems. While all generalizations are necessarily 
crude, it can be said with but a slight distortion of truth that the optimism 
of the nineteenth century centred in the conviction that all economic 
problems would be settled automatically provided political problems were 
solved. Nowadays we almost tend to think that most political problems 
would be solved if only the economic problems could be settled. It may 
be worth while to enquire why and how this change in outlook has come 
about. 

Between 1815 and 1914 we had a century of remarkable order, peace and 
stability, in many respects a century of stupendous progress. World 
population doubled and the amount and value of goods and services pro- 
duced were more than doubled. Even the truly significant measure of 
economic progress, real income per head, increased very considerably. 
The progress achieved during the last hundred years in the advanced 
parts of the world, in Western Europe and overseas, can be divided into 
two phases. The first is that of the great and vast creation of wealth; 
the amount of increased income was considerable and all classes of the 
population in Western Europe had a share in it. While wealth and income 
increased, the degree of equality or inequality in the distribution of income 
remained remarkably stable between 1850 and 1900. The second phase 
started at the opening of the century, around 1900, and was characterized 
by the adoption of a different attitude by the State. States had become 
conscious of their responsibility not only in regard to the creation of wealth 
but also in regard to its distribution. By direct and indirect intervention 
in wage policy, agricultural policy, and public works, the State influenced 
the distribution of income in order to achieve a greater degree of equality 
of distribution. In our part of the world and especially in Western Europe, 
the United States, Australia and New Zealand, remarkable progress and 
results were achieved by this intervention. Thus, in the most advanced 
parts of the world, there was a considerable increase in wealth, and all 
classes had an equal share in the additional amount of goods and services 
produced during the last hundred years. 

There was nothing remotely similar to that in the international system. 
It is true that world income, not only the income of Western Europe, 


1Address given at Chatham House on January 4th, 1944. 
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increased considerably, but the different nations had a very unequal share 
in the additional wealth created. An overwhelming part of this additional 
wealth accrued to a small part of the world, so that in so far as the distri- 
bution of income is concerned, we cannot compare different nations to 
different classes within any one nation. Many nations participated to 
only a fractional degree in the increased wealth created during the last 
hundred years and a small portion of the world reserved for itself the bulk 
of all goods and services. In effect, today, the United States, Great 
Britain, France and Germany, representing 13 per cent of the world’s 
population, own almost 50 per cent of the world’s goods, and more than 
two-thirds of the world’s income are reserved for less than one-third of the 
world’s population; i.e., 29 per cent own more than two-thirds of the total 
wealth of the world. In other words, there was no counterpart in the 
international system to the State mechanism within the advanced countries, 
which could exercise a distributive function in regard to wealth. 

It is no wonder that many nations, many peoples, have become im- 
patient. They have been told that if only order and peace obtained for a 
sufficiently long period, wealth would increase and at least the opportunities 
of all nations and all peoples would be equal; and yet in a hundred years, 
which is a sufficiently long period, they have seen that these promises have 
not been fulfilled. It is true that the nations, with few exceptions, have today 
more wealth than they had a hundred years ago. Even where the increase 
of population has been stupendous and has created economic difficulties, 
not only the global wealth of the country but also real income per head is 
with few exceptions greater today than it was a hundred years ago. But 
often it is not the absolute amount of wea!th and income that counts, but 
distribution, and there is no doubt that after a hundred, even a hundred and 
fifty years of industrial revolution and great technical progress, the degree 
of inequality of distribution of income as between different nations is 
considerably greater today than it was a hundred years or even a hundred 
and fifty years ago. That is not only a moral, but even more a political 
and economic problem, because we can assume that people will always 
prefer to die fighting rather than to see no prospect of a better life. If we 
want to ensure a stable and prosperous peace, we have to provide for some 
international action to improve the living conditions of those peoples who 
missed the industrialization ‘‘bus’’ in the nineteenth century. Since the 
“economic forces,’ the automatic mechanism of supply and demand, the 
movement of population and of capital between the different parts of the 
world failed to achieve over a hundred years what was expected of them, 
there is no doubt that they must be regarded as having had their chance 
and that many people have lost patience waiting for a solution by this 
means. It may be that, from the academic point of view, in another one, 
two or three centuries other parts of the world would show the progress 
now shown by the richer parts, but people are not prepared to wait. Inter- 
national action is required to redress the balance and to give the depressed 
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areas of the world, I do not say an equal income, but equality of oppor- 
tunity. This equality of opportunity between different nations is quite as 
important as that between different classes within one nation; but it is not 
easy to establish. The sayings that ‘‘the first thousand pounds are most 
difficult to make,” and that “only the rich can make money,” are even 
truer of nations than of individuals. The productivity of investment in 
manufacturing industry is lower in poor countries than in rich ones. Any 
additional manufacturing industry in rich countries can make use of excess 
capacity of basic industries (transport, public utilities, housing, and the 
like) at zero or very low capital costs. In poor countries additional basic 
industries have to be established for that purpose; more capital is therefore 
required in a poor country to establish additional manufacturing industries 
than in a rich one. If large-scale resettlement and emigration are not 
feasible, international capital must be made available to the poorer countries 
to help them to reach a level from which onwards they can grow richer 
“on their own.” The development of the economically backward areas 
of the world is, therefore, the most important task facing us in the making 
of the peace. 

Broadly speaking there are five vast international depressed areas, five 
economically backward areas, which between them contain approximately 
80 to 90 per cent of the world’s population. To mention them in the order 
of the difficulty presented in the solution of the problem, there is first the 
Far East, i.e., India and China, with half the population of the world within 
its area, and with an income per worker of between 10s. and 16s. per week! 
(expressed not in monetary terms, in which case it would be infinitely less, 
but in equivalent real income), and 10s. to 16s. per worker implies only 
about 4s. to 7s. per head of the population; secondly, there are the colonial 
empires, especially Africa; thirdly, the Caribbean area, another poor and 
overcrowded area; fourthly, the Middle East, which is much smaller and 
very much easier to deal with; and fifthly, Eastern and South-Eastern 
Eurepe, in many respects the most fruitful and interesting field of action, 
because the solution of the problem there can be envisaged within the life- 
time of one generation. 

The first three areas mentioned, the Far East, the colonial empires, and 
the Caribbean area, all have the extremely low income per head referred to 
above, while the two latter, the Middle East and South-Eastern Europe, 
have an income which, though still low, is considerably higher than in the 
first three areas, varying between £2 to £4 per week per worker, which 
implies something like 18s. per head of the population, as compared with 
£2 per head in the United Kingdom. pes] 

The five geographical areas present five distinct economic problems, 
but certain characteristics are common to all of them. They are2all, 
roughly speaking, agrarian countries, engaged in primary production with 
great density of population per acre of cultivable land, using rather back- 

1Colin Clark, The Conditions of Economic Progress (London, Macmillan, 1940). 
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ward methods of cultivation. The yield per acre varies, but even in the 
better parts it approximates one-tenth of the yield per acre of land in Great 
Britain, Holland and Denmark. In most of these countries there is a 
tremendous waste of labour, because a very considerable number of the 
people living on the land are, in fact, either totally or partially unemployed. 
They are the sons, cousins, uncles and aunts, who live on a farm and pretend 
to do something since they are there, but whose labour is really not neces- 
sary. Itis an instance of what economists call ‘‘disguised unemployment,” 
and all the agrarian economists of the world agree that if those people were 
removed from the land agricultural output, far from falling, would increase. 
But these people cannot move away from the land, because there are no 
machines, tools or plants to give them employment elsewhere, and bare 
labour without equipment can produce nothing. Again, even if there 
existed tools and machines for them to use, there would be neither food nor 
shelter for them during the interval between leaving the land and finding 
work. Finally, there are no training facilities, and that is perhaps the 
most important aspect of any international action for the development of 
backward areas. Even in our part of the world the supply of facilities for 
training labour is always below the demand for them. We need many 
more skilled workers; this need is infinitely greater in economically back- 
ward areas, but there is no doubt that it cannot possibly be satisfied under 
a system of small private enterprise, without complementary State action, 
primarily because there is no such thing as a mortgage on workers. You 
can improve housing or other property, by raising a mortgage on it if you 
know that the enhanced value will be yours, but if, as an entrepreneur, 
you invest a certain amount of your available funds in training workers to 
improve their skill, you do not know whether you will retain their services. 
As they become more valuable they may be contracted by another entre- 
preneur who has invested nothing in training them but simply pays them 
a higher wage; so that though the investment has been a very good invest- 
ment for the industry and for the country as a whole, it appears as a loss 
in the balance sheet of the particular firm which invested its capital in 


improving the workers’ skill. The supply of training facilities was more - 


satisfactory under the feudal system, because when people were not mobile 
as they became in the nineteenth century, it paid a landlord to provide 
training facilities for a certain part of the population whom he knew would 
remain on his land. Today the supply of such facilities has become a 
tremendous and by far the most important problem in backward areas. 
Action complementary to the industry of the private entrepreneur is 
required in the creation of a pool for the provision of training facilities, 
whether by the State or by some other organization. All the enterprises 
in the country should contribute, since it is they who will ultimately benefit 
from the improved trained workers. Even if it cannot be said which 
particular firm will benefit and to what extent, that is a secondary matter. 


Although not a good investment for a private firm, it is a sound investment 
for the State. 
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Before discussing the different characteristics of each area, we can say 
also that two solutions are common to most of them, from the world point 
of view. Excess population could be resettled in richer countries, but this 
is a rather ‘‘academic”’ solution. Undoubtedly migration and resettlement 
will play a certain part in solving the problem of the depressed areas, but 
this can be regarded only as a secondary remedy because a sufficient amount 
of migration and resettlement cannot be relied on as a feasible proposition 
in this century. The more important method of solution is founded on the 
principle, “if we cannot move people towards equipment, we can move 
equipment to the people.’”” The movement of machinery and capital 
towards labour, instead of moving labour towards capital, is the process 
of industrialization, which, together with agrarian improvement, is the 
most important aspect of the economic development of the depressed areas. 
This process of industrialization can proceed in two different ways. 

Each area, each country, can industrialize on its own, without help 
from outside; this would entail considerable disadvantage to the post-war 
world and to the international system as a whole, as well as to the country 
itself, because, in order to accumulate capital, in order to provide machinery 
and equipment for industrialization, the country would have to save at 
the expense of its standard of living, already incredibly low; further, since 
the standard of living is so low it would take very much longer to accumu- 
late enough to achieve any considerable results from industrialization. 
The process of industrialization would thus be very much slower than if 
carried out by international action and infinitely more painful, because the 
sacrifices imposed on the country in order to provide equipment would be 
very much greater. Another disadvantage of this method of industrial- 
ization is that it would lead to a completely different structure of the world 
economy, because 10st countries would aim at complete self-sufficiency. 
Each would tend to aim at being like a vertical industrial concern, having 
its own heavy industry and all the other stages of production. That 
would be a tremendous waste, from the world economy point of view, 
because each area should specialize on such products as are particularly 
suited to it, and it is certainly not true that all the different areas of the 
world are equally suited for all branches of industry. The benefits resulting 
from an international division of labour would diminish if international 
action in developing backward areas could not be achieved. 

The second method of industrialization is industrialization with the 
help of international investment whereby a considerable part, e.g., 25 to 
40 per cent of the machinery or of consumers’ goods which were previously 
produced by workers who had to be transferred to the production of 
machines would be made available to the industrializing country. Eco- 
nomic development of the backward areas could in this way proceed more 
quickly and with a smaller sacrifice of standard of living. It would also 
enable them to be fitted more easily into a world economy which would 
preserve the advantages of an international division of labour and would 
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therefore, in the end, produce mo~2 wealth for everybody. International 
investments for this purpose wouid help to put the world economy on a 
sound basis. Even if they were not directly profitable, they would be a 
low price to pay for long years of peace and stability. But there is no 
reason to expect that they would not be profitable. There would be 
sufficient yield on them if they were planned and realized in a way different 
from that to which we are accustomed in the advanced countries, and which 
is not suitable for the task of industrializing quickly vast areas of the 
world. It would lead us too far afield to describe here the institutional 
implementation of such an international developmental investment action. 

One point, however, may be mentioned where the economist frequently 
comes into conflict with the banker or ‘‘finance man,” who does not think 
in terms of a country as a whole and who expects not only a yield on capital 
but also repayment of the capital. The economist affirms that repayment 
of capital is utterly unnecessary. Even if it could be arranged it would 
constitute considerable waste. One can venture to say that in world 
history no country has ever paid back capital and the only time in the last 
hundred and fifty years when some part of the world took the claim to 
repayment seriously and tried to repay capital, in the nineteen-thirties, 
the international system collapsed. The economic system does not permit 
a country to repay vast amounts of capital. This is really quite obvious 
if we think it over fora moment. If we held a good railway share and the 
railway company offered to repay the capital, we should resent it; it would 
not be a benefit but a definite loss to us. What really matters about a 
good investment is that it should pay a good dividend. Individual share- 
holders can, of course, sell their shares if somebody else acquires them. 
In the same way those countries which ‘‘repaid”’ loans in the nineteenth 
century did so simply by getting new loans out of which the old ones were 
paid. When planning international investment we have only to ensure a 
guaranteed yield on capital invested, and need not worry about the repay- 
ment of capital. 

Having described the common characteristics of international develop- 
ment in backward areas, let me now stress some particular problems of 
particular areas. If we take first the major problem of the Far East, 
which contains the population of half the world, it would be idle to pretend 
that we can be optimistic, that a good solution is in sight even if a maximum 
of good will and readiness to help can be assumed. The rate of increase of 
population produces a Malthusian situation in those areas. Economic 
progress does not lead to a higher standard of living, it mainly increases 
the number of the population. If the standard of living increased even 
slightly, the death rate would fall, the population would increase, without 
a marked increase of income per head. Confronted with such a situation 
it can be taken for granted that the Western European worker, or the 
American worker, who might be willing to forgo half-a-crown of his weekly 
wages in order to settle the economic problems of the world, would refuse 
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to make this sacrifice in order that in Asia some people might have twelve 
children instead of ten, and that out of these twelve six instead of three out 
of ten should survive. In order to solve this problem Governments must 
show a certain strength of character (which so frequently is another word 
for cruelty) and withhold some of the available resources, even though 
they would prevent many people from dying, until sufficient tools, training 
and equipment are available to provide for the reconstruction of these 
areas. Even in those parts of the Far East where the administration has 
been remarkably good, where a good deal of differentiation of production 
has been achieved, as for instance, in the Dutch East Indies, the problem 
of the standard of living has not been solved. The people of Java are still 
almost as poor as they were a hundred years ago, but the population which 
was five million then amounts today to over thirty-five million. The Far 
East will remain a problem until the population riddle is solved. It also 
presents a different problem morally and ethically. We may feel that we 
can do something for the people whose population habits and increase are 
similar to our own, but an investment in these areas might in many cases 
be an investment @ fonds perdu. 

The colonial empires require a different development programme, in 
which industrialization will occupy a very much smaller place. The most 
important task there is a certain differentiation of agricultural production, 
instead of relying upon one crop, as so many of them have done up to the 
present time. If we remember that the main progress in an industrial 
nation has been due not so much to the increase in the quantity of industrial 
products, as to the increase in the variety of those industrial products,the 
same thing should obtain to a very large extent in the agricultural colonial 
empires; progress in the technique of production in order to produce more 
tons of cane sugar per acre may be of value to the world but brings very 
little profit to the indigenous population. A better solution seems to 
consist in applying to agricultural research the same process which has 
characterized industrial research in Western Europe, namely that the pro- 
duction of new agricultural products should be studied rather than im- 
proved methods of production and increased quantities of the same agrarian 
products. 

The third area, the Caribbean area, is, in many respects, similar to the 
colonial area. The Middle East is a much easier problem. There a 
greatly increased extraction of mineral wealth and the revival of certain 
neglected irrigation schemes may lead to a considerable rise in the standard 
of living. 

But the fifth area, that of South-Eastern Europe presents what is, in 
many respects, the most interesting problem. Both this and the last 
World War started in or about Eastern Europe and many geopoliticians 
from Bismarck to Mackinder have said that whoever controls Eastern 
Europe has the hegemony of Europe and maybe of the world. Until we 
solve the problem of Eastern Europe, which involves a considerable eco- 
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nomic settlement, we cannot expect to have a stable peace. The standard 
of living in this area is higher than in other international depressed areas. 
International action to solve this problem is therefore very much easier 
and could achieve the result required within twenty or twenty-five years. 
It has been rightly suggested that the experience of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority could usefully be applied to the development of economically 
backward areas, but Eastern Europe is an infinitely more differentiated 
area than the Tennessee Valley. The Tennessee Valley Authority has to 
consider only one State, whose inhabitants speak one language; South- 
Eastern Europe has twelve different States with twenty different languages 
and is of infinite political complexity. The economic problem is also more 
differentiated than that which exists in other depressed areas. That is 
why a detailed study is being made by a study group at Chatham House 
of the problems arising in the international development of Eastern and 
South-Eastern Europe; it is considered that this area provides a model 
presenting all the problems which are relevant to the reconstruction and 
development of backward areas. 


Summary of Discussion 


Mr. M. ZvEGINTZzOV said that it was often almost impossible to move 
large quantities of perishable goods from one part of a country in Eastern 
Europe to another, where they were needed, owing to the lack of adequate 
communications. If a better method of distribution could be created it 
would raise the consumption and circulation of goods within each country 
and between the different countries in this area. 

He was glad that the lecturer had referred to the difficulty of securing 
private capital investment in these countries. Before the war a vicious 
circle had existed in which the industrialist and trader found themselves 
up against the problem of the financial investor, who wanted a high rate of 
interest because of what he considered to be bad political and economic 
risks, while the area in question could only pay a low rate. This situation 
had been largely responsible for the stranglehold which Germany had 
acquired in the area. 


Dr. ROSENSTEIN-RODAN said it was true that the rate of interest 
needed to develop South-Eastern Europe had been too high for capital to 
be properly used in that area, but there was a further difficulty that the 
rate of interest on the capital market indicated the price of capital but did 
not guarantee that any amount of capital required would be available at 
that rate. The one way to improve the situation was to diminish the risk 
involved. This could only be done by giving assistance not only to one 
specific enterprise but to industry generally within the area. In this way 
the accumulated risk would be considerably diminished. 

It was true that the capital required to develop Eastern Europe was 
larger than the private investor or bank could supply. It could only be 
secured by an international guarantee, not only among the countries 
concerned, but also by Great Britain and the United States. This guar- 
antee would consist mainly of a control of the use made of the capital and 
a minimum dividend on shares. A dividend of 3 to 4 per cent with an 
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international guarantee provided an attractive investment. This would 
solve the main problem. 

The problem of transport was not so great in Eastern Europe as in 
Central and South America or, for instance, in China. There it might be 
said that lack of transport facilities is the main obstacle to trade; but in 
Eastern Europe the transport deficiency was very much exaggerated except 
in Serbia and the mountains of the Balkans. If the railway mileage, not 
per square mile, but per million pounds of real national income were 
—— it would be found to be as favourable in Eastern as in Western 

urope. 


Mr. J. P. BRANDER said that the lecturer had shown that he appreci- 
ated the population problem in the Far East and the Malthusian situation 
there, and had not been optimistic in regard to its solution. He had not 
stressed that the same problem, though to a somewhat lesser degree, 
existed in Eastern and South-Eastern Europe. There was heavy over- 
population throughout this area, which was largely responsible for the 
bad conditions there. Unless this demographic problem were tackled at 
the same time as economic improvements were made there would be no 
great change in the present situation. 


Dr. ROSENSTEIN-RODAN replied that the use of the word ‘“‘over-popu- 
lation,” like so many economic terms, had different meanings. It was 
related to the type of occupation available in a country. In Eastern 
Europe there was over-population per acre of cultivable land. If the 
population were removed from the land and given other employment there 
might not be over-population, though the same number of people would 
live in the area. In so far as the birth-rate was concerned the situation 
in Eastern Europe was very different from that of the Far East. It was 
even lower than the net reproduction rate of Great Britain during the 
second half of the nineteenth century. 


QuEsTIon: Did not the lecturer’s references to the development of 
the colonial empires as a profitable field for investment at a fixed rate of 
interest (and apparently everything was to be subservient to this), sound 
dangerously like the exploitation of those areas? 


Dr. ROSENSTEIN-RODAN replied it was true that the development of 
colonial areas presented grave problems, but in regard to exploitation, the 
term was relative, and if a great Colonial Power, such as Great Britain, 
were to retire from the task of bringing the colonial peoples towards the 
goal she had set before them, it would be far worse than continuing her 
work. “Exploitation” of this type would be more beneficial than complete 
indifference. 








THE MODERN LITERARY MOVEMENT 
IN EGYPT" 


CAPTAIN A. S. EBAN 


Many lines of strategy and commerce converge upon Cairo and make 
of it a centre in all the material aspects of human intercourse. But it is 
also the scene of a fierce and continuous spiritual conflict whose issue, once 
resolved, will determine the mood and aspiration of Egyptian society, and 
not of Egyptian society alone. This conflict is secluded from European 
observers by the ruthless barriers of the Arabic language, barriers impreg- 
nable against all but the most persistent and tenacious assault. Therefore 
many whose business it is to study and, where possible, to anticipate the 
social and political impulses which agitate the Near East are prone to 
disregard the modern literary movement whose centre is Egypt and whose 
circumference is the Arabic-speaking world. But to plan the future of 
the Near East without regard to the destination of this literary movement 
is to design an edifice without regard to its foundations. You might say 
that this flair for intuitive architecture has stood us in good stead in the 
past and that experience has vindicated it against more deliberate and 
logical techniques. In this instance, however, the literary evidence seems 
much more reliable as an index of the future direction of Arabic thought 
than the impressions derived from swift and transient political events; and 
there are lessons here too valuable to be thrown wantonly away. If any- 
body, impatient of what is called the academic approach and obsessed by 
the urge of devising new forms of political relationships in the Near East 
and between the Near East and the Western world, asks me what this 
sort of discussion has to do with that practical task, I answer that it has 
everything to do with it; and I hope that the connection will become plain 
in the course of this discussion. 


Egypt and the Arabic-speaking world, which had vanished for six 
centuries from the pages of history, were projected in the early nineteenth 
century into sudden and intimate contact with the West; and every few 
decades a new impulse of history strengthened the contact and reinforced 
its links. Napoleon’s conquest opened the door to the onrush of French 
culture which has lingered in the adhesive way that French culture does, 
beyond the duration of French political rule. Thirty years later Mohamed 


Ali was the ruler of an Arab Empire extending from the Soudan to Aleppo; 


and to maintain his position and the political apparatus which he had 
improvised he sought the aid of Western technique in which his chief 


_1Address delivered to the Group of the Royal Institute of International Affairs in 
Cairo, June 25th, 1943. 
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collaborators were deliberately immersed. Later the Khedive Ismail 
strengthened European influence in order to buttress the economic founda- 
tions of his régime; and later still the British occupation, crushing the first 
outbreak of Egyptian nationalism and anti-Westernism led by Arabi 
Pasha, renewed the conflict of East and West as a political issue. The 
Great War brought about the elimination of the Ottoman Caliphate and 
made it clear that the political and economic business of the Near East 
was to be entirely with the Western world: and every year that has passed 
since then has tightened the entanglement between Eastern and Western 
influences, in varying circumstances of weal and woe, partnership and 
hostility, accommodation and conflict. 

The political consequences of this century of interaction between the 
Near East and the Western world do not belong to this discussion. The 
cultural effects were far reaching. Islam, hitherto unchallenged, now had 
to justify itself against a rival culture. The traditional Muslim disciplines 
were beset by the keen glance of Western criticism. The venerable ortho- 
doxies had to compete for the allegiance of the people with new and freer 
ideas which had imposing material achievements to show as their credit 
and support. Every Egyptian as an individual and all Egyptians as a 
society were forced to make a choice: either to ban Westernism and maintain 
the old heritage intact; or to desert the inheritance of the fathers and aban- 
don the Muslim discipline in favour of complete Europeanism; or to render 
their own Arab civilization and its instruments more congenial to Western 
ideas by a process of reform and adaptation. 


The history of modern Arab literature is the history of this choice, this 
dilemma, this conflict between tradition and revolution, between the old 
inheritance and the new potentiality. On one wing the advocates of 
spiritual autarchy remain, scornful of whatever the human spirit has 
experienced or devised outside the frontiers of Islam; on the other wing 
stand the advocates of the ‘‘clean slate’? who wish to write the future 
Egyptian history in purely Western terms: in between we find every 
conceivable form and degree of compromise between tradition and Western- 
ism, every permutation of those two ingredients, in every possible guise. 
Professor Gibb rightly sees this conflict as the overshadowing atmosphere 
of all Egyptian life since the contact with the West was renewed: ‘For 
many decades the partisans of the old and new have engaged in a struggle 
for the soul of the Arabic world, a struggle in which the victory of one side 
over the other is even yet not assured. The protagonists are... the 
European educated classes of Egyptians and Syrians on the one hand, and 
those in Egypt and the less advanced Arabic lands whose education has 
followed traditional lines on the other.” 

The modern literary movement opened simultaneously in Egypt and 
Syria; and the hegemony remained in Syrian hands until the last decade 
of that century. In Egypt Mohamed Ali established a great network of 
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technical schools in which to train the future administrators of his Empire; 
and he sent lavish missions of students to Paris to study political sciences 
and administrative technique. One of his favourite protégés, Sheikh 
Rifa’ah al Tantawi, set up a school of languages in Cairo and faced the 
problem of adapting Arabic terminology to modern technical needs. Mean- 


while in Beirut the work of the American and French missions began to 


bear fruit. Christian Arab writers began to reflect the concepts which 
Western missions introduced, and Nasif Yazeji sought for intellectual 
revival not along the lines of Westernism but in a reversion to Arab classic- 
ism. The masterpieces of the golden Arab age were rescued from oblivion 
and taught with ardour in the Mission Schools; and Butrus Bustani assisted 
the revivalist movement by his monumental lexicon, Muhit al Muhit, 
which did much to cultivate a sense of symmetry and accuracy amongst the 
first generation to be brought up on a mixed diet of Arab classicism and 
Western literature. 

In a few decades a number of Syrians trained in the Yazeji-Bustani 
tradition of humanism were thinking of Arab revival in terms of cultural 
renaissance, and when the British occupation of Egypt took place in 1882 
they streamed to Cairo to escape the vigilance and hostility of the Sublime 
Porte. They set on foot a copious journalism in which they displayed 
their virtuosity and elegance of style. For under the influence of Western 
taste “‘the language began to acquire a power of expression and a flexibility 
that Arabic had scarcely known in its long literary history.’’ But though 
they were the leaders of style the Syrian writers could not become leaders 
of thought. Being non-Muslims they were faced with no conflict between 
canonized tradition and modernism. They were not bound by Sharia— 
the allegiance to Muslim law or to Taqlid—the equally exacting code of 
traditional custom which governed Muslim society. Their own readiness 
to assimilate Westernism merely fortified conservative Islam in its hesi- 
tations. Whether or not, or to what degree, the Near East was to become 
Westernized was principally a question for Muslims to decide; and the 
Syrian school could not help solve a problem with which it was never faced 
itself; its highest aspiration could only be to purge the literary style of the 
fastidious accretions of the classical age and make the language a fit instru- 
ment to express modern thought. 


But meanwhile events in Egypt had not stood still throughout the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Much water had flowed under the 
bridges; and indeed the Khedive Ismail, with the aid of foreign capital had 
built a remarkable number of new bridges for the water to flow under. 
Two spectacular figures cross the stage of Egyptian thought at this point 
and leave its atmosphere entirely transformed. The Sayyid Jamal ud Din 
al Afghani was the chief advocate of Pan-Islam. He advocated the revival 
of the Caliphate, merging temporal power and spiritual authority as in 
the days of the Ommayads. His motive was to organize the East as a 
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bulwark against the imminent penetration of the West: for he realized that 
others would follow in Napoleon’s footsteps: and his writings began to 
reflect a fierce Anglophobia accompanied by denunciations of decadent 
Muslim rulers who paved the way for foreign intervention. He took an 
active part in Arabi’s national movement: and in the political life of Afghan- 
istan, Turkey and Persia where he sought in vain for a foundation on which 
to build a strong Islamic society. He advocated reforms of Islam on 
rational lines, and urged that Western ideas could be imported without 
Western influence. His chief supporter was a Sheikh of Al Azhar called 
Mohammed Abduh, who was later to become Editor of Journal Offciel, a 
member of the Legislative Council and Mufti of Egypt. 

Mohammed Abduh is the most important name in the history of modern 
Egyptian thought, for all the contemporary writers and most of the early 
founders of the Wafd are in some degree his heirs and descendants. He 
was converted from Sufi mysticism to rationalism and inspired to devote 
his life to the cause of reform by his contact with Jamal ud Din al Afghani. 
When he entered public life the conflict between tradition, represented by: 
the Azhar theologians, and modernism represented by the Syrian school, 
was waxing fierce. It was a sterile conflict, as Professor Gibb observes, 
because neither side had the least comprehension of the other’s position. 
“The Arabic literary world was split into two hostile camps, each bitterly 
contemptuous of the other. On both sides indeed the protagonists were 
in an artificial position. The adherents of the old school were out of touch 
with the developments which were revolutionizing contemporary thought; 
they appealed only to a narrowing circle of kindred spirits and, in so far as 
they remained tenaciously conservative, they were fighting a losing battle. 
The protagonists of the new movement on the other hand, as is often the 
way with small groups had run or been thrust too far ahead and in cutting 
themselves adrift from the past they were hacking at their own roots... . 


Western ideas had been too rapidly acquired to have penetrated more than 
skin deep.” 


It was here that Mohammed Abduh’s Muslim rationalism saved the 
day. He urged his countrymen towards a comfortable path which involved 
no choice as drastic as that offered by the extremists of either school. To 
jettison Muslim tradition would have been an intolerable wrench, a cutting 
off of roots, a violent plunge into the unknown. On the other hand to 
reject the modern culture, now at their very gates, would have condemned 
Egyptians to the torments of Tantalus, all the more poignant for being 
self-imposed. Abduh taught that Islam and modernism were compatible; 
and this became and has remained the axiom of modern Arabic literature, 
the starting point of all its contemplation. I am not aware of any Muslim 
writer who doubts it. This compatibility could only be ensured by empha- 
sizing the rational against the mystic schools of Islam, which thus inter- 
preted was tolerant of all scientific investigation and discovery. Western 
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culture, too, was not to be imposed as it stood. It was to be fashioned to 
the shape of a society predominantly Muslim in its structure. The laws 
of Islam were to be examined in a spirit of historic criticism; this would 
show that many qualities and customs now associated with it—polygamy, 
slavery, mysticism, social apathy and the like—were mere accretions, not 
organically bound up with Muslim principle. Strip these off and there 
would remain a certain code of theology, ethics and conduct which was in 
no way uncongenial to the progressive moods of modern Europe. 

There was something here for everybody. The Azharites seized upon 
Abduh’s fervent assertion of the universal and unexhausted values of 
Islam: and possibly hoped that his modernism would go the way of most 
youthful fancies beneath the soothing hand of time. The modernists joy- 
fully accepted the chance of entering the European tradition without for- 
swearing their own inheritance. 


The British occupation, which gave a free hand to cultural and educa- 
tional movements, provided a suitable framework for this synthetic move- 
ment to work itself out, although Lord Cromer was quick to see how a 
literary renaissance would soon lead to political nationalism. In the last 
few decades of the nineteenth century the Egyptian modernist movement 
wrested from Syria the leadership of the Arabic literary world and has 
retained that leadership ever since. At first the cleavage between modern- 
ists and traditionalists was one between Syrians and Egyptians; but by the 
turn of the century Egyptians rivalled Syrians in their assimilation of 
European influence, excelled them in their knowledge of Arabic classical 
models, and had the advantage over them in their freedom from Turkish 
censorship and persecution. The earlier Syrian immigrants such as Girgi 
Zaydan came to Egypt as teachers of style and apostles of a creed: the next 
generation amongst whom Shekib Arslan was prominent became the 
disciples of Mohammed Abduh and the defenders of Islamic modernism. 


The writers who have flourished in Egypt since the death of Mohammed 
Abduh in 1905 have differed widely in the stress which they have laid on 
tradition and Westernism—the two components of the modern literary 
movement. And on at least two occasions, as we shall see, this controversy 
has blazed forth into an explosion which threatened to convulse the peace 
of the realm; for there is no academic independence in Egypt. The Azhar, 
the Egyptian University, the Dar el Ulum and the chief printing houses are 
departments of the Ministry of Education; and a major academic or theo- 
logical crisis has its immediate reaction in Parliament and becomes an 
instrument of Party warfare. 

The Azharites and the Conservatives had only given a qualified blessing 
to modernism; and that under duress. They had given an inch in case the 
younger generation took an ell. The traditionalists had an able exponent 
in Abduh’s disciple and biographer, Mohammed Rashid Rida, the Editor 
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of Al Manar. Though an advocate of reform in Islam he objected to the 
spread of secularism. He castigated the Turkish national movement for 
its apostasy from rejigion and when Mustafa Kamil Pasha founded his 
National Party, the precursor of the Wafd, he opposed it also for its deliber- 
ate apathy towards religion and its exclusive Egyptian limits which knew 
not the solidarity of Islam. Amongst other conservative supporters of 
Abduh who advocated Islamic reform but were lukewarm about Western- 
ism, time only allows the mention of one—Sheikh Mohammed Mustafa al 
Maraghi—the Rector of Al Azhar who undertook a mild policy of reform 
in 1930. 


The Western orientation of the New Writing has followed three courses 
in thiscentury: first, a revived interest in the literary qualities of mediaeval 
Arabic literature after five centuries during which only its religious content 
received any attention, and its purely aesthetic qualities were studied only 
by European Orientalists. Egyptian scholars now attached themselves 
to European Orientalism and Hifni Bey Nasif attended the Oriental 
Congress in Vienna before becoming lecturer in Arabic Literature at the 
newly founded Egyptian University. A direct link was thus established 
between the critical results of modern Arabic scholarship and the new 
generation of Egyptian literary composition. 

Secondly, the Western orientation of the New Writing produced a 
widespread movement to introduce Europe to the Arabic-speaking world 
by translations of Western works into Arabic. In this movement the 
leading figure was Ahmed Fathi Zaghlul Pasha, who translated Jeremy 
Bentham’s Principles of Legislation and the French works of Descartes, 
Desmoulins and Le Bon; Rousseau, Voltaire, Victor Hugo, Moliére, and 
Anatole France were the chief European influences in Egyptian culture at 
this period. A university education in Paris had become the normal 
ambition of Egyptian professional men and the French Colony before the 
Great War conducted a skilful cultural propaganda which accorded well 
with the anti-British sentiments of Mustafa Kamil and his nationalist 
party, who now openly opposed the occupation. 

Thirdly, to supplement the work of the Orientalists and the translators, 
there came the first creative writers in the realm of belles lettres: of these the 
most significant was the essayist Mustafa Lutfi al Manfaluti, author of a 
collection called Nazarat, which achieved a phenomenal circulation in 
Egypt and Syria during the twenties of this century. 

These essays reveal some superficiality of thought and an inconsistency 
of doctrine as the author sways indecisively between conservatism and 
reform: but they furnish the most convenient opportunity for studying 
the effects of a half-century of copious journalism and translation in the 
modern Arabic prose style. 

The classical Arabic prose is stylized and stereotyped: antithesis, 
balance and even rhyme are heavily indulged; the words exceed the ideas; 
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the style is, however, in the spirit of the age, but not of this age; and the 
modernists applying canons of Western criticism to Arabic style gave a 
discipline, accuracy and functional elegance which has made the modern 
literary Arabic the satisfying instrument that it is. The Syrian school 
went too far along the road of European idiom; some of them, like Farah 
Antun were writing French in Arabic words. Muslim writers were re- 
luctant to avoid a lifeless reproduction of classical models. The new 
movement set out to liberate style from scholasticism, and concentrated 
on the example of such classical writers as Ibn al Muqaffa and Ibn Khaldun 
whose canons were simplicity and utility. The very exercise of writing 
about modern theories and problems, about science and logic, about 
criticism and rationalism, aided the movement towards accuracy and 
selectiveness of expression. Manfaluti’s essays are amongst the earliest 
works to show the new style as a finished instrument. In poetry his 
counterpart is Mohammed Hafez Bey Ibrahim who strove vainly to liberate 
verse forms from traditional models, but successfully pleaded for social 
reform and for popular appeal in the literary movement. 


As literature reached out towards a wider public and looked beyond 
the frontiers of a narrow academic circle, it came perforce into contact with 
social problems. Early in this century, Kasim Amin and Malak Hifni 
Nasif boldly championed women’s rights and urged equality in education 
and social opportunity. Here with a vengeance was a challenge to ortho- 
dox Islam, the first clash between tradition and Westernism on an issue 
that was absolutely vital to both. The issue was closed for the time being 
by a compromise typically Egyptian; the distinguished advocates of 
women’s rights were given statues, eulogies and in due course State funerals; 
and women were given no rights. There was a polemical spirit about. 
Islam could not rest on its laurels, and there rose up a group of apologists 
who justified its precepts on terms of twentieth-century ethics and beliefs. 
Dr. Taufiq Sidki and Mohammed Farid Wajdi were the first amongst these. 
The latter wrote: ‘There is no principle that has been discovered by 
experience and no theory that has been established by the testimony of the 
senses which have had an influence on the progress of man and in uplifting 
civilisation but are an echo of a verse from the Koran or a tradition of the 
Prophet.” 

The mental processes which begat the modern literary movement have 
fashioned the political life of Egypt as well. Sa’ad Zaghlul was a close 
friend of Mohammed Abduh, a firm believer in achieving intellectual 
independence by a synthesis of Muslim tradition and Western culture; 
though under his guidance Egyptian nationalism was to detach itself from 
the Muslim fraternity and to plough a straight and lonely furrow of its own. 

The contemporary writers whom I now consider have all advanced far 
beyond the pioneers of modernism in their assimilation of Western influence: 
but there are still differences of degree and emphasis in their acceptance of a 
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European orientation both in style and outlook; and these differences when 
they encroach upon any principle hallowed by law or tradition still have 
explosive and lingering effects. 


The conventional mood of modern Egyptian literature is that expressed 
by Ahmed Lutfi Bey as-Sayyid, the first Director of the Egyptian Uni- 
versity, and the publicist Dr. Mohammed Hussein Haykal, Editor of Al 
Siyasa and for many years a power in the Ministry of Education. Dr. 
Haykal, a profuse writer in Al Garida, Al Siyasa and other reviews, is a 
modernist in all but religion. His novel, Zaynab, a study of Provincial 
folk-lore, obeys all the rules of European fiction: his studies of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau introduce his reader to advanced European rationalism, and his 
style influenced by legal training is a constant effort to achieve greater 
refinement and accuracy of diction. He denies, however, the right of 
rationalism to trespass on the boundaries of faith, and his two great works 
published in recent months, The Life of Muhammad and Abu Bekr es Siddiq, 
violently defend the mediaeval traditions against the critical results of 
European Orientalists: and he even asserts that the ills of modern civil- 
ization derive largely from the non-acceptance of Islam. He goes on to 
urge that the prospects of a genuine spiritual renaissance are brighter in 
the East than in the West, where nihilism and cynicism hold sway, undiluted 
by faith. In other words, this school accepts the technique, but not the 
outlook of Europeanism; they emulate the body, not the spirit of the West, 
and this brings them into occasional disharmony with the whole-hearted 
and unreserved modernists, whose guide and ornament is Dr. Taha Russein. 


This remarkable and versatile scholar pursued a career, not uncommon 
amongst the literary aspirants of his age. The austere conservatism of 
Al Azhar; then the liberal attitude of Paris where he came in contact with 
the two influences which were to govern his turbulent career: European 
Orientalism represented by Littman, Nallino and Santillana, examining 
the Arabic heritage as scientifically and dispassionately as a chemist 
examines his materials; and classical scholarship derived at first hand from 
an ardent study of the Greek dramatists and philosophers. From this 
dual discipline he drew a dual resolve: first, that the Arab literary move- 
ment must draw Western influences not at second hand from nineteenth- 
century French romanticists but at first hand from a widespread study of 
the Greek heritage in schools and universities; secondly, that nothing, 
nothing at all, not even the embattled hosts of theologians, should shield 
Islamic and Arabic studies from the detached, scientific examination of 
critical scholarship. His effort at the Egyptian University to make the 
Classics a live influence in higher education was watched with tolerant 
scepticism by his more conservative colleagues, but when he passed over to 
the Chair of Arabic the battle was joined. His thesis at Paris had been an 
appreciative study of the blind poet Abu’l ’Ala al Ma’arri, of all writers in 
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the Abbasid period the most rational, sceptical, agnostic and least orthodox 
in approach. And in 1927 Taha Hussein published his treatise on pre- 
Islamic literature, Al Adab al Jahili, in which he sent the beliefs of the 
orthodox tumbling like ninepins.. The bulk of so-called pre-Islamic poetry 
was not pre-Islamic at all, but was forged after the appearance of Islam 
and ascribed to earlier writers for a variety of political and religious reasons; 
the founding of the ka’bah by Abraham and Ishmael did not emanate from 
Muhammad. And having jettisoned this load of bombs amongst the 
graven images of tradition he cheerfully promises to return to the attack. 
For scientific criticism must be applied to the history and religion of the 
Arabs. The verdicts of the ancients must not be taken at their face value, 
for they were often specious and prejudiced and rarely founded on sound 
critical methods. He therefore promised to approach the study of Arabic 
literature with a mind free from all prior assumptions, and uninfluenced 
by any view that could not be logically sustained. 

The attacks of the orthodox, the legal proceedings brought against 
Dr. Taha Hussein by the Sheikh al Azhar, the Ministerial and Parliamentary 
crisis which raged round the question of his dismissal, and the eventual 
suppression of his book were clear indications that he was in advance of his 
time. He still is. He confesses that his effort to produce a generation 
who will study the Arabic heritage with the same honest rationalism as they 
study philosophy, science or other literature has not yet succeeded. He 
has admirers by the thousands, but disciples not even by the score. 


Dr. Taha Hussein’s views on the orientation of Egyptian culture are 
set out in full in his book, Mustagbal al Thagafa fi Misr (The Future of 
Culture in Egypt), published in 1939. He sets out his support of Western- 
ism in the form of a bold historical appreciation. Egypt belongs geo- 
graphically, historically and culturally to the Hellenic world. It is as 
Mediterranean as Italy or France. On several occasions, before islam had 
seen the light of day or any Arab foot had trodden on Egyptian soil, Egypt 
had been a centre, sometimes the main centre, of Hellenic civilization: this 
had been her mission and her aspiration: she had rebelled against every 
conquest and chafed at every external domination. She had borne the 
domination of Arab Caliphate with ill grace and at the first opportunity had 
seceded and founded an independent dynasty under the Tulunids and 
Fatimids. It is true that an Eastern religion—Islam— had spread through 
Egypt in the seventh century; but this no more changed her essentially 
Hellenic nature than the spread of an Oriental religion—Christianity—had 
changed the Hellenic outlook of Europe and converted that Continent to 
an Eastern viewpoint. It is mere superstition therefore to regard Egypt 
as an Oriental country, and gross reaction to keep any distance between 
her and the European culture, Hellenic in its origin, which she had fostered 
and preserved. There was no essential difference between the Egyptian 
and European outlooks: the ease with which Egypt had adopted the 
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Parliamentary procedure, the technique and the science of Europe was a 
further proof of a long-standing identity: Egypt in short is the partner of 
Europe as the joint heir of the Hellenic tradition and must be a partner in 
the new age of technical development. 


There runs through this thesis one theme which is shared by Dr. Haykal 
—the theme of Egyptian particularism. Many Egyptian writers stress 
that Egypt has a distinct cultural personality much older than the Muslim 
conquest, which is only one of many historic factors determining the 
Egyptian character: and many of them in poetry and novels evoke Phar- 
aonic memories and attempt to reconstruct the atmosphere of ancient 
Egyptian life. To Taha Hussein, however, Pharaonism seems artificial; 
for him there have been several influences in Egyptian cultural develop- 
ment of which the Greek influence has been the first and the Arab influence 
second in importance and potency. His unusual range of knowledge and 
experience has sharpened and perfected his Arabic style: and his auto- 
biography, Al Ayyam, is certainly the most satisfying artistic achievement 
in modern Arabic letters. 

Taha Hussein had not been the first to suffer the dire consequences of 
research. In 1925 the Sheikh Ali Abd al Raziq published his thesis on 
Islam and the Fundamentals of Authority. This is nothing less than an 
attack on the Caliphate, which he regards as the source of dissension in 
Islamic history and as an unnatural marriage of spiritual and temporal 
authority. He advocates complete disestablishment, a clear boundary 
between theology and politics and, as an inference, unrestricted freedom of 
thought in both. This startling heresy gathered the ‘Ulama together to 
issue a unanimous vote of excommunication on Sheikh Ali Abd al Raziq, 
and to deprive him of his office as a Qadi. As with Taha Hussein, this 
persecution gathered around Abd al Raziq the eager attention of the 
modernists in theological circles, and with his brother Mustafa Abd al 
Raziq, and intimate of Mohammed Abduh, he has maintained for the past 
twenty years a forward-looking school of thought in the very heart of 
traditionalism. 

Meanwhile in the Egyptian University a growing humanism has become 
apparent, panting hopefully in the wake of Dr. Taha Hussein. In Phil- 
osophy Dr. Mansur Fahmi and in Literature Dr. Ahmed Amin have become 
the exponents of a wide universalism, seeking to enlarge the Egyptian 
outlook on the West beyond the narrow glimpses which it caught during 
the early part of this century. Ahmed Amin’s addresses, collected in the 
four volumes of his Faidh al Khatir, are notable for an abstract approach. 
Apart from the language, which is of high distinction, they could emanate 
from any seat of learning in Europe or Asia; they are of the commonwealth 

1The new Farouk University of Alexandria is evidently to be the laboratory for Dr. 


Taha Hussein’s experiment in Egyptian Hellenism: its emphasis is on classical taste and 
on the critical method in history. 
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of scholarship, rather than of the local Egyptian scene; and his deliberate 
eclectic method is reflected in the book published this week, describing the 
salient features of a dozen mediaeval literatures, their points of contact and 
of divergence. Dr. Mansur Fahmi’s emphasis on the aesthetic factor in 
literary achievement and in art reveals a similar approach; and his disser- 
tation on the condition of women produced that temporary exclusion from 
the Egyptian University, which is evidently the honourable scar shared by 
many of the most eminent leaders of thought. 


In speaking of Western influences at work amongst Egyptian writers, 
we have actually meant, for the most part, the influences of modern French 
literature. In recent years, however, the spirit of English humanism has 
begun to occupy and attract many of the new writers, and has become the 
guiding star of two of the most popular and influential. Abbas Mahmud 
al Aqqad is one of the most widely read essayists in the Arab world, and 
his works have wide circulation everywhere between North Africa and 
Syria.!_ He is the chief amongst Arab literary critics, a ruthless opponent 
of shams and inaccuracies, always tilting a lance at sentimentality and 
looseness of expression. His colleague and collaborator is an admirer of 
Byron and Thomas Hardy, Ibrahim Abd al Qadir al Mazini, a thoroughly 
sophisticated critic with a rather pessimistic form of humour. The English 
modernists have an Egyptian exponent in Salamah Musa, a Copt writer, 
who is a follower of Shaw and Wells and the pioneer in Arab letters of 
Fabian Socialism, and a more conservative follower in Dr. Hafez Afifi 
Pasha, the author of an excellent work on British Institutions, El] Ingliz fi 
biladihim. 

English literature is likely to be a salutary influence in the future 
development of Arabic letters; the practical note and the interest in content 
are sorely needed after a half-century of French romanticism with its 
emphasis on the abstract and on stylistic criteria. The close attention to 
form, however, has not been unsalutary: it has led to the adoption of clear 
standards of elegance, which are most conspicuously upheld by the play- 
wright and novelist, Taufiq al Hakim. His Diary of a Country Magistrate 
is a brilliant portrayal of the atmosphere of provincial Egypt, and his 
Bird of the East is a successful and well-balanced novel. His Collected Plays 
reveal an unusual skill in the conversational and unlaboured use of the 
literary idiom. His greatest asset to Western taste is his ironic but tolerant 
humour and his perception of the social and economic factors in human 
behaviour. 

Amongst short-story writers the standard is set by Mahmoud Taimour, 
who interprets the emotional experience of the Egyptian effendi class, with 
occasional treatment of the provincial Egyptian scene and peasant type. 
The language has a natural integrity and yet is not without well-concealed 


1His historical studies of Muhammad, Abu Bekr, Omar and Ali all published in close 
succession in 1943 had a remarkable popularity. 
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art. Mahmoud Taimour’s treatment of emotional relationships is a little 
over-simplified. For him there is only a perpetual crescendo: love is 
bewitching, mysterious, irresistible, overwhelming. Its subjects are never 
given a moment’s peace from the rule of dominating adjectives. There is 
no social criticism in his work, only neutral and dispassionate portrayal. 
His stories are excellent relaxation; they are not concerned with the tears 
of things, and their calm tolerance is the foundation of their popularity. 

The younger publicists are going far beyond the original ‘‘Westerners”’ 
in their pursuit of European ideas. There is a tendency to examine the 
roots of Western culture as well as the tree itself. Philosophy has an 
appreciable vogue well represented by Abdul Rahman Badawi, in his 
treatises on Plato, Aristotle, Nietzsche, Schopenhauer and Spengler. Fuad 
Sarrouf is a keen observer of contemporary political ideas and especially of 
the American scene. Ahmed Zaki writes of scientific discovery with a . 
genuinely literary touch and a keen sense of the moral duty inherent in 
scientific research. Mohammed Awad is one of the most satisfying stylists 
in modern Arabic letters, whether writing on geographical themes or on the 
current political scene. The weekly revue, Al Thagafa, accomplishes an 
important task in rallying the flourishing writers of the post-war period on a 
platform of high literary standard. The absence of a regular and scientific 
literary criticism, however, is a grave defect in the modern literary move- 
ment. A passing mention is due here to the revue, A/ Risalah, which keeps 
a watching brief on problems of style and linguistic development, under 
the leadership of Dr. Zaki Mubarak. 

Modern Arabic poetry had a fruitful period in the Great War under the 
inspiration of Hafiz and Ahmed Shauqqi. The latter won great popularity 
with his Shaugiyat moulded to French standards, and his epics of the 
classical Arab scene. Today poetry, still shackled by metric convention, 
lags behind prose in the pursuit of Western criteria. The laureate con- 
ception of poetry as something produced for the occasion makes for volume 
rather than for spontaneity: and the traditions of eulogy, obituary and 
celebration die hard. They still dominate contemporary verse. 


I conclude with two reflections—one on the future relationship between 
Islam and the West; the other on the relation between the Egyptian literary 
movement and the rest of the Arabic-speaking world. 


The real achievement of the Egyptian modernists is that they have 
prevented the acceptance of any incompatibility between the spread of 
Western ideas and the maintenance, albeit in an adapted form, of the 
traditional disciplines of Islam. I stress this, for I have seen and heard 
eccentric formulations which say that the torch of modernism is borne by 
non-Muslim hands alone; that Western culture will only flourish in the 
restricted frontiers of minority groups; that Islam is an inert rampart raised 
against occidental influences; a mass tolerant of no leavening; a spirit un- 
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willing to emulate or to adapt; a creature suspicious of technical progress 
and suckled only in creeds outworn. Such a diagnosis cannot survive an 
impartial criticism of modern Arabic literature and thought, for this would 
show that Islam has not lost the capacity for assimilation, that the Western 
orientation is inexorably victorious, and that as time goes on, to inject 
European science and thought into the Near East will be a commendation, 
not an intrusion. There is nothing in European modernism more indi- 
gestible to Muslim thought than the Persian, Greek and Byzantine in- 
fluences, which mediaeval Islam successfully assimilated, when its ortho- 
doxies were more rigid than now. Therefore sharp distinctions between 
the inevitable conservatism of Islam and the forward urge of minorities 
influenced by Europe have no warrant either in history, or in modern 
cultural conditions; they may be built on a condescending view of Islamic 
decadence in which the wish may be the father of a thought, and yet remain 
honestly unaware of its paternity: they may derive from the romantic 
belief that the Crusades should be continued in a cultural guise in the next 
generation. But it is a false distinction, happily so—for we need therefore 
draw no inferences of permanent conflict such as those stressed in the 
formulations to which I] have referred. A stage has already been reached 
when Egyptians advocate Westernism without being aware that they are 
influenced by European ideas at all. 


Finally, I suggest that the moods and styles of the Egyptian literary 
movement will eventually pervade all communities in which Arabic is the 
written language. Political separatism does not affect linguistic affinity. 
The purely quantitative factor is not unimportant. Cultural influences, 
like water, flow from full reservoirs to empty ones; the library of an educated 
man in the Near East is predominantly an Egyptian library. Egyptian 
literature will dominate the Arabic literary world largely because of this 
disparity between its own copiousness and the aridity which prevails else- 
where; but mostly because it has achieved the synthesis between modernism 
and Muslim tradition; so that in accepting Western ideas, the Arabic- 
speaking world does not have to forgo the staple diet whereby, for fifteen 
centuries, it has been nurtured and sustained. 
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THE PLACE OF THE FAR EAST IN 
WORLD RECONSTRUCTION’ 


G. E. HUBBARD 


THE Far East is a loose term for which speakers generally feel it neces- 
sary to apologize. So far from apologizing for it, however, I find the 
looseness extremely convenient. 

Humpty-Dumpty once said: ‘‘When I use a word it means just what 
I want it to mean.” What I want the Far East to mean for my present 
purpose is, roughly speaking, the area which is covered by the present 
military operations, extending from the Solomon Islands to the frontiers 
of Burma and India; but here and there I shall stretch it to include India 
and even Ceylon. 

What I want to discuss is the particular forms which various types of 
world reconstruction are likely to take in this area and the special problems 
which they will raise, and for that purpose I must divide world recon- 
struction into five sections. First, Relief and Rehabilitation; secondly, 
Peace Preservation or Collective Security; thirdly, Political Reconstitution 
(that is to say of countries under enemy control); fourthly, International 
Machinery after the war; and fifthly and last, World Economic Order. 
Of course the five overlap and spread into each other, but it is easier to take 
them singly. 


Reiief and Rehabilitation. In regard to Relief and Rehabilitation, I 
think the relief of famine in the Far East will probably be the most urgent 
problem, as in Europe. But the conditions are very different. In the 
first place we shall be dealing with a population reckoned not in millions 
but in scores of millions, of whom the great bulk are rice-eaters. 

Taking the area as a whole, it supplies sufficient rice for the whole 
population. The difficulty is distribution within the area. In the south 
there are certain regions which, chiefly owing to the development of export 
products like rubber at the expense of food crops, have become very de- 
pendent upon the big rice-producing areas, Burma, Siam and Indo-China. 
The normal flow has broken down through the loss or diversion of shipping. 
I therefore believe that the key to the problem of famine relief in the Far 
East wil! be primarily one of shipping—no easy problem at a time when the 
world will be terribly short of tonnage—coupled with the restoration of 
order in the rice-producing areas themselves which, so far as we are con- 
cerned, means primarily Burma. 

China’s food problem is chronic and it may be considerably worse at 
the end of the war, owing to the devastation by the Japanese of the so-called 


1A revised and amplified text of an address given at Chatham House on November 
30th, 1943. 
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“rice-bowl region” in the Central Yangtse provinces. There again the 
problem is mainly one of transport, in this case internal transport, and I 
think that China’s food difficulties can only be met by helping her to 
rehabilitate her railways and road transportation. 

In regard to Japan, I should predict that at the end of the war the 
Japanese will be hungry, but not actually starving. They produce some- 
thing like nine-tenths of the foodstuffs they require but are dependent for 
the other tenth upon imports from their own colonies and Manchuria. If 
Japan is to be kept going after defeat, arrangements made in regard to the 
Japanese colonies must admit of the supply of rice continuing. 

Taking it all in all, I think the big difference between the Far East and 
Europe in regard to food relief is that—apart perhaps from cargoes of 
wheat for the grain-eating districts of North China—there will be little 
necessity of bringing in supplies from outside; it will mainly be a problem 
of local transport. Having regard, too, to the enormous size of the area 
and population to be dealt with there can hardly be any question of what 
Mr. Lehmann referred to the other day as the “soup-kitchen method,” 
namely handing out food on the spot. 

The other big shortage will undoubtedly be that of clothing. We know 
that the shortage is already very acute, owing to two causes: first, the 
imports of raw cotton from India and the United States and, less important, 
of wool from South Africa have, of course, been completely arrested; 
secondly, the local textile industry has been thoroughly disorganized, 
especially in Japan, where the cotton mills have, to a large extent, been 
either dismantled or converted to war purposes. I foresee no immediate 
measures of relief to remedy this situation. I should imagine that the 
production of the Western textile industries will be absorbed by Europe 
for a very considerable time, while the cloth shortage in India means that 
the Indian will be fully occupied in working for home requirements. A 
longer-term solution lies in rehabilitating the textile industries of the Far 
East itself. 

* Before long we shall, no doubt, know more than we do at present how 
U.N.R.R.A. regards the Far Eastern part of its enormous task and what it 
considers the main problems. 


Peace Preservation. There are two aspects of the problem of collective 
security, both in Europe and in the Far East. The first is to deal with the 
aggressor—what might be called “handcuffing the criminal.’”” The second 
is the creation of a regional system to guarantee law and order generally 
throughout a given area. 

In the first case, we are dealing in the Far East with Japan. She has 
to be disarmed and she has to be prevented from re-arming. The problem 
is somewhat simplified by the fact that her chief offensive instrument is her 
fleet and it is obviously easier to keep a check on warships than on aircraft 
and other instruments of warfare. But there will have to be control over 
Japan’s armament production, which may mean an embargo, or partial 
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embargo, on heavy industry and on the import of strategic raw materials. 
Again there is advantage in the fact that Japan is an island and so more easy 
to keep under surveillance so far as imports are concerned. 

But here we shall be faced with the dilemma which has been fully dis- 
cussed in the study of The Problem of Germany' recently published by 
Chatham House. It is the dilemma of finding adequate safeguards against 
rearmament without stifling the normal industry of the country, and so 
producing a state of misery and unrest which in itself will be a serious 
menace to peace. To quote Sir George Sansom in a paper he wrote for the 
last Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations: ‘Seventy million 
desperate and frustrated people would ruin any plan for peace and pros- 
perity in the Far East.’’ In Japan’s case there is also a further consider- 
ation, that of the interests of the other peoples of the Far East. Toa 
growing extent Japan had become a kind of universal provider for her 
neighbours. If she is prevented from manufacturing they will suffer, for 
no one else could produce in comparable quantity the cheap products of 
Japanese industry. 

But, in any case, will industrial and import control be enough? Or 
will it be necessary to hem Japan in with a military cordon, a Pacific 
“‘Wacht am Rhein’’? It appears to be generally assumed that this will 
be necessary; and there have been many (unofficial) plans for a string of 
bases under international control to stretch from Hong Kong to Hawaii. 
If this were created I presume the ring would be completed by bases in 
Siberia. One advantage is, of course, that such a scheme would serve the 
purposes of general security, because it would prevent not only Japan but 
any other Power from monopolizing key strategic points in the Pacific 
and would thereby make aggression on a large scale difficult if not im- 
possible. 


A distinctively British, or, I should say, Anglo-Dutch problem is the 
safe-guarding of our colonial territories from another ‘‘back-door”’ attack. 
I mention this because it means, strategically speaking, that we have a 
special interest in the political future of Siam and Indo-China, the countries 
which provided the corridor for Japan’s advance upon Singapore and Java. 

Having disarmed Japan and taken measures to prevent her from re- 
arming, there remains the question (which has also been discussed a great 
deal with reference to Germany) of ‘‘reconditioning” and ‘‘educating’’ the 
defeated nation. The first task would be to root out militarism. That 
can only be done in the first instance by thoroughly discrediting the 
Japanese militarists who have acquired such a grip upon Japan, and it 
implies a United Nations’ occupation of the country. 

But should we have to go further? Should we have to interfere with 
the Japanese domestic political system? Should we even force the abdi- 
cation of the Emperor? The consensus of opinion among those who know 
the Japanese best gives a fairly decisive ‘‘no.’’ They say that, given the 
1Royal Institute of International Affairs and Oxford University Press, 1943, 2s. 6d. 
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Japanese psychology, any attempt at such interference would defeat its 
own aim and do more harm than good. But the experts reassure us by 
reminding us that the Japanese have a pronounced habit of conforming 
to political fashion and if, as will be the case after an Allied victory, de- 
mocracy is all the vogue, the Japanese are likely to adopt it. I think there 
is a good deal in that argument. The Japanese are a pragmatical race. 
They have a way of experimenting with Western forms, political, military, 
and so forth, and I fancy that their present totalitarianism is less a naturai 
growth than a “‘try-out’’ of a system adopted with apparent success by an 
admired Germany. 

As regards ‘‘education,” the Japanese are, within limits, a malleable 
race. Those of you who have read Mr. John Morris’s recently published 
book! will know that he, at any rate, is of that opinion in regard to the 
student class of which he had personal experience. But any attempt at 
educational reform from outside, e.g., by imposing selected text-books 
would, I think, be of very doubtful use. What I do think would be of 
value would be to attract as many as possible good-type Japanese to our 
own and American universities and places of learning. Past experience, 
and I would refer to Nitobe as an instance, seems to me to show that 
intellectual Japanese are in a high degree susceptible to the infection of 
foreign ideas and culture, and apply them when they return from abroad. 
Therein, I think, lies the best educational method which we have it in our 
power to adopt. 


Coming now to the question of a general security system in the Far 
East there are certain distinctive features to provide for. The first is the 
enormous area of potential conflict, that is, conflict arising from any 
direction. Mr. Owen Lattimore, an expert on Far Eastern affairs, has 
recently put forward the thesis that the centre of gravity in the Far East 
will, in the future, be less the Pacific coast than the borderlands between 
China and Russia, which, | may remind you, stretch for not far short of 
five thousand miles. Even now we see signs of tension in that area in what 
is reported to be happening in Sinkiang, where Chinese and Russian 
influences are battling for supremacy over the local population. Then 
there is Korea, the old “‘cock-pit of Asia,” a fertile ground for international 
clashes. Again, two thousand miles to the south you have South-East 
Asia, which is very definitely a region of stresses and strains. ‘To mention 
merely two, you have there the possibility of strenuous competition for 
those essential world commodities which come only from that area, notably 
rubber; and you have the many complications which arise from great 
migration movements and the existence of large alien communities. In 
Malaya, for instance, the indigenous Malays are actually a minority in the 
country. 

Another peculiar feature which affects the question of general security 
in the Far Eastern area is what I would call the separation of ‘‘power’’ 

'1John Morris, Traveller from Tokyo (London, Cresset Press, 1943, 10s. 6d.). 
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and “interest.” The parties which would be involved in creating and 
working a regional security system fall into two groups. There are the 
Western Powers, who would be the main providers of the naval and perhaps 
also the air components of the peace-preserving forces, and there are the 
indigenous countries who have obviously the preponderant interest in 
regional issues of war and peace. There is, therefore, a partial divorce 
between what I have called “power” and “‘interest”’ and this, I fear, will 
make co-operation considerably more difficult in practice. 

A third complication is the existence in the area of so large a colonial 
element, forming as it were a unit within a unit. I shall be dealing with 
this complication when I come to the question of International Machinery, 
and here I would only add that the problems will be enhanced if collective 
security is to involve the establishment of internationalized ‘“‘police’’ 
forces and if the principle is to be applied to the Far East. I will give 
three reasons why it would be exceptionally difficult to apply. The first 
is one to which I have already referred, namely the enormous size of the 
“policeman’s” beat. The second is the diversity of functions which any 
international force might be called upon to undertake, involving the use, 
as occasion might demand, of land, sea or air forces, or possibly all com- 
bined. Thirdly, the personnel would presumably have to comprise not 
only members of different nationalities but also of different races. 


There is yet another special aspect of a Far Eastern “security system” 
which I think ought to be mentioned, India’s place in the system. In the 
past we have not thought of India as belonging to the Far East; there was 
little reason to do so. We may now have to modify our ideas. A major 
part of Mr. K. M. Pannikar’s thesis in his thought-provoking book, The 
Future of South East Asia, is that India is bound to become again, as she 
was a thousand years ago, a major influence in South-East Asia, and 
further that, with her defensible eastern sea-board and her greater potential 
in man-power and armament production, she offers the logical base for the 
organized defence of the entire area. I gather that the Pannikar theory is 
considered by experts to be open to qualification, but remembering that 
India is due to achieve Dominion status after the war, his is a line of 
thought which obviously calls for attention. 


Political Reconstitution. There are three categories of territory which 
will have to be dealt with when the time for settlement comes. First, the 
territories shorn from China by Japan since 1931; secondly, Japan’s overseas 
possessions; thirdly, the Western dependencies now occupied by Japan. 
The first should be the easiest to deal with. They include Manchuria, 
Inner Mongolia and the occupied parts of China. All will, I think, without 
question revert to China. The chief problem is likely to arise over Mon- 
golian autonomy claims. There is also the contention (upon which I will 
pass no personal judgment) that Japan must be allowed some participation 

1London, Allen and Unwin, 1943, 5s. 
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in the economic development of Manchuria, which she has brought to its 
present stage, if she is to be saved from total economic collapse. 

The Japanese possessions will present a slightly less easy problem. 
Formosa, everyone agrees, should revert to China. Korea, it is also very 
generally agreed, should recover her independence. But nobody who knows 
the situation in Korea, or the extraordinary muddle of intrigue and disunity 
among the Korean nationalist leaders, is in any doubt but that there must 
be a transitional period under a tutelary régime with special guarantees 
for Korea’s defence. But when it is asked, who is to exercise that tutelage, 
the difficulties begin to appear. I do not think it will be easy to find a 
mandatory for Korea who will be equally acceptable to Korea’s immediate 
neighbours, China and Russia, as well as to the Koreans themselves. 
Then there are the mandated islands. So far as I know, the problem of 
dealing with them has hardly been touched, perhaps because it is so extra- 
ordinarily difficult. All one can say is that the disposal of the islands— 
originally German, and placed under Japanese mandate at the end of the 
last war—is very closely tied up with whatever security measures and 
plans for international bases are made after the war, because of their great 
strategic importance. The only suggestion put forward at the Institute 
of Pacific Relations Conference was to place the islands under a United 
Nations mandate. 


The Western dependencies present in one way the simplest, in another 
the thorniest problem. It is simple inasmuch as there should be no 
question about sovereignty since the British Government and the Dutch 
as well as the French Committee of National Liberation have made it 
perfectly clear that they regard themselves as responsible for the future of 
their respective colonies. But the fact remains that we know next to 
nothing at present of the probable native attitude after Japan’s defeat 
and, meanwhile, a new element has been introduced into the problem by 
the enunciation of the principle that third-party interests must be recog- 
nized in the management of colonial possessions and that the metropolitan 
Powers must accept some sort of accountability to a wider tribunal. The 
matter is closely tied up with the suggestions, to which I shall come later, 
for a Pacific Zone Council, so I will defer its discussion for the moment, 
except for a word about Hong Kong. Of it I would only say that the 
health of our future relations with China imperatively requires that some 
arrangement should be reached between our two countries after the War. 
Such an arrangement must satisfy China’s feelings of amour propre and 
at the same time allow the island to discharge its functions in connection 
with regional security and transit trade. I cannot believe that an amicable 
agreement on some such basis as this will be beyond the capacity of the 
statesmen on both sides. 

There remains Siam, which falls into none of my three categories of 
subjects for reconstitution. She will assuredly be made to disgorge the 
titbits thrown to her by Japan at the expense of Burma and Malaya and, 
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it may be, some of the territory gained by the “‘rectification”’ of her frontier 
with Indo-China in 1941 when Japan played her role of dishonest broker. 
I should anticipate also that the Siamese will be put under pressure to 
throw over the autocratic military clique which opened the gates to the 
Japanese advance on Malaya and Java and from then on became Japanese 
henchmen. 


Throughout this paper I omit practically all mention of Russia. My 
reason is this. I think a blank is better than a guess, and whatever one 
says of Russia must be sheer speculation when we really have no idea what 
Russia’s views and intentions in the Far East actually are, nor even whether 
at the end of the War she will still be at peace with Japan and in treaty 
relations with her. One can only hope that the veil will be at least partially 
lifted before planning proceeds too far. 


International Machinery. By the Moscow resolution the “Big Four”’ 
have recognized the need of a general international organization for world 
peace and security. Furthermore, there seems to be general agreement 
that this will require regional sub-organs. The planning of such a sub- 
organ has been carried further—by unofficial bodies at least—in relation 
to the Far East and Pacific than to any other region. I cannot review the 
multitude of plans put forward, mainly in the United States, by bodies and 
individuals, many of which incidentally strike me as highly theoretical; | 
shall limit myself to the proposals which emerged from the Institute of 
Pacific Relations Conference in December 1942. 

The Conference discussion centred round the proposal for a Pacific 
Zone Council which had been put forward by Lord Hailey. He suggested 
a Regional Council with two main functions: to be the local agency of an 
international organization for safeguarding world peace, and to co-ordinate 
policy for the economic development of the region. It should, he thought, 
have a technical staff to advise on health, agriculture, economic and cultural 
problems. In the case of the dependencies it would review progress in 
self-governing institutions and improved living standards. 

This proposal was elaborated somewhat by the Conference which 
developed the idea as follows. The four leading United Nations would 
necessarily form the backbone of any Pacific Council. As an organ for 
regional security the Council would need an armed force, either inter- 
nationalized or composite, under the control of a world authority, but with 
specified powers of local action. In civil matters the Council would apply 
itself to the following subjects: immigration, minorities, trade discrimi- 
nation, international communications, fisheries and labour conditions. As 
regards the dependent areas it should be empowered to investigate griev- 
ances and offer suggestions about native welfare and progress towards self- 
government; it was generally agreed that the right of other Powers to tell 
the Colonial Powers how they ought to act should depend on their willing- 
ness to share responsibility for the security and economic welfare of the 
colonial peoples concerned. 
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As regards British colonial affairs, the Regional Council proposal—not 
as applied to the Far East specifically—has since been endorsed by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Colonel Oliver Stanley, who announced 
on July 13th, 1943 that H.M. Government have in mind the formation of 
Regional Commissions. These, he said, would include non-colony- 
owning States with major interests in the region, and would provide 
opportunity for the colonial peoples themselves to share in the work of 
co-operation; the Commissions, as contemplated by H.M. Government, 
would exist for consultation and collaboration, the responsibility of adminis- 
tering the colonies remaining solely that of Great Britain. 

That is roughly the position which official and unofficial planning has 
reached. I will not discuss the implications and working of the Council, 
partly because that would anticipate studies about to be started at Chatham 
House. But I will raise one fundamental question which, I fear, verges a 
little on heresy. All this planning is based on the assumption that a 
certain section of the world, labelled the ‘‘Pacific’”’ or ‘‘Far East,” provides 
a suitable unit in dividing the world into areas for international co-operation. 
I suggest that this requires critical scrutiny before being accepted as 
axiomatic. The area in question falls into two parts. There is the northern 
half where the three ‘‘local inhabitants,’’ China, Russia and Japan inevitably 
predominate. There is the southern part in which the preponderant part 
of the population consists of dependent peoples (about 120 million, leaving 
out of account India and Ceylon) owing allegiance before the War to one or 
other of the Western Powers. Now these dependent peoples have, as it 
were, a footing in two overlapping worlds, in the regions in which they live 
and in the world-wide Empires and Commonwealths to which they belong. 
Their affairs and their problems cannot be treated solely on a regional basis, 
or on their “‘local’’ merits. They are inseparably bound up with the affairs 
and problems of the larger units to which they belong and are affected by 
policies designed to apply to colonial possessions throughout the world as a 
whole. 

It might be said that this phase will be transient as the colonial popu- 
lations are advancing along the road to independence. But this will not 
be the case if our colonial territories remain, as we hope they will, within 
the framework of the British Commonwealth; similarly with the colonies 
of the Dutch, if not with those of the French also. Nor is it in any way to 
the advantage of the Far East as a whole that they should do otherwise. 
If, for instance, the British colonies, were to lose the sense of solidarity 
and cohesion which is inherent in the Commonwealth idea and fall apart 
into self-centred units, this, as Sir George Schuster remarked in a recent 
article in The Spectator,2 would be the very worst possible thing for the 
prospects of peace and prosperity in the whole Far Eastern region. At 
this very moment people are busy making “security” plans for the colonies 
as parts of the British Commonwealth. I have already referred to Colonel 


1Parliamentary Debates, vol. 391, no. 87; The Times, July 14, 1948. 
2“India’s World Role, Parts 1 and 2” (The Spectator, November 12 and 19, 1943). 
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Oliver Stanley’s statement in Parliament. There are also the proposals 
put forward by Field-Marshal Smuts in the article published in Life. 
Since then we have had Sir Edward Grigg’s book on The British Common- 
wealth? in which he puts forward a five-regional plan, one region to consist 
of the Indian Ocean and the Southern Pacific. Finally, an article published 
anonymously in Agenda’ last August developed this idea of an Indian Ocean 
Security Council in considerable detail. The Council was to cover much 
the same area contemplated by Sir Edward Grigg and to consist of repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, the Pacific Dominions, Burma, Malaya, Ceylon 
and India, the Netherland East Indies and France and Portugal as local 
colony-owning Powers. If these proposals fructify so that after the war 
we get a British Commonwealth co-operative system of security and 
defence such as Mr. Curtin, among others, has advocated, and if it should 
include as an integral part some such Indian Ocean and Southern Pacific 
organization, obviously the problem arises how to integrate this system 
with any international security system for the Far Eastern region treated 
as a whole. 


Having drawn attention to this major problem, I wish to turn to the 
other side of the picture and to emphasize the importance of having a 
comprehensive Far Eastern international organization if it is practicable. 
One of my reasons for thinking so—one which needs no further amplifi- 
cation—is that the United States is deeply concerned in both parts of the 
region. My second reason grows out of the conviction that there are 
enormous dangers, perhaps the greatest dangers we may have to face in 
the future, inherent in the deep cleavage between the East and the West. 
Any organization that brings East and West into working collaboration 
will go a certain way to lessen those dangers. A speaker at a recent meeting 
of the Chatham House Far East Group used, I thought, a remarkably apt 
simile when he likened a post-war world organization to a table of which 
the British Commonwealth, the United States and Russia furnished three 
legs; to be stable it needs a fourth leg to represent Asia. Now on the level 
of general world affairs China, whom-we may regard as the representative 
of Asia, stands on a different plane to the other three great Powers. That 
much can surely be stated without offence for, as Walter Lippmann says: 
“we must in all candour realize that China is only potentially a great 
Power.”” But where we and China can work in association on level terms 
is in handling our common problems as members of a Far Eastern or Pacific 
regional organization. 

I submit, in short, that the delimitation of a “Far Eastern” or a 
“Pacific” region is a subject calling for much study, to the point even of 
considering whether the lines of delimitation should more properly run 
down or across the map and that, in such a study, some of the major factors 


The British Colonial Empire” (Life, December 28, 1942). 

*Sir Edward Grigg, The British Commonwealth: Its Place in the Service of the World 
(London, Hutchinson, 1943, 5s.). 

“India and the Indian Ocean Region” (Agenda, August, 1943). 
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to be taken into account are: first, the existence of the two concentrations 
of special interest, Russian and Chinese in the north, British Commonwealth 
and Netherlands East Indies in the south, both being, however, equally 
included in the sphere of interest of the United States; secondly, the 
prospect of a British Commonwealth regional system of defence coming 
into being within the area, a development not necessarily incompatible 
with a larger regional security system on an international basis, but bound 
to cut across it in many respects; thirdly, the value of an effective co- 
operative system, with China taking a prominent part, as a practical 
means of helping to bridge the gulf between East and West. 


World Economic Order. By this final topic on my list of Reconstruction 
aspects, | mean the concerting of international measures for bettering 
economic conditions throughout the world. 

We can no more than dimly guess at the sort of structure which the 
architects of world economic reconstruction will attempt to create, but 
we have in the Atlantic Charter and the Lend-Lease Agreements an 
indication of the general purposes in the minds of the United Nations’ 
leaders. As therein stated they cover the following fields: production, 
employment, the exchange and consumption of goods, reduction of trade 
barriers, access on equal terms to the world’s trade and raw materials 
needed for economic prosperity and, finally, the extremely wide objective 
of “securing for all improved labour standards, economic advancement and 
social security.” 

With these aims in front of them, the Reconstructional architects must 
fit their building plans to the special needs and characteristics of the various 
sites, including the Far East. There they will have to deal with a region 
of the world which, including India, holds half of the human race, roughly 
marked off from the rest by lower standards of living, smaller industrial 
capacity and technical resources and an absence of accumulated capital; a 
contributor to world trade of, before the war, between one-sixth and one- 
eighth of the whole—a fairly small proportion, but one which is capable of 
considerable increase in view of its vast populations and richness in natural 
resources; a supplier mainly of raw materials, animal, vegetable and 
mineral, and the supplier par excellence of various essential commodities 
including rubber, tin, silk, jute, hemp, quinine and certain alloy-metals; 
an importer of manufactured goods from other parts of the world, and 
essentially not a self-sufficiency zone as the Japanese would have it be. 

For lack of space I shall apply to this region one only of the “New 
Order’’ objectives, one which is implicit in paragraph 5 of the Atlantic 
Charter and is the subject of a good deal of current discussion, namely, 
the raising of standards of life throughout the world generally. I suppose 
it is not too much to say that we in Great Britain are coming to regard 
the welfare of ‘“‘depressed areas”’ in the world—of which the Far East offers, 
quantitatively at least, the most glaring example—as an object of policy in 
itself, irrespective of the importance of attempts to expand trade by 
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increasing purchasing power. May I put it that we are beginning to feel 
towards peoples outside the pale of the British Commonwealth a moral 
responsibility not unlike that which we feel towards our own colonial 
populations? I would even suggest that we seem to be starting along the 
road to translating into practical politics the principles so eloquently 
espoused by Herbert Agar in his book—A Time for Greatness.! As some 
evidence of this one might adduce the recent formation in Manchester of a 
group of prominent business men, technicians and Trades Union officials for 
promoting the acceptance of these principles in national and international 
life. 

Not that the narrowing of the gulf in living standards between the East 
and the West would be a purely idealistic or disinterested object of policy. 
Far from it. Mr. Harold Butler, after touring the East a few years ago 
as head of the International Labour Organization gave his opinion that 
“the closing of the economic gap between East and West is one of the 
greatest problems of the present time.’’ This economic gap is, as was 
emphasized in an International Labour Organization contribution to the 
last Institute of Pacific Relations Conference, an essential factor in the 
general cleavage between the East and the West to which I have already 
referred. It is obviously practical politics to do everything possible to 
remedy a state of affairs which may so easily prove a menace to world 
peace within the next generation. 

In so far as Eastern standards of living can be affected by action from 
outside, the following are, I suggest, the principal measures to be taken: 
first, large-scale developmental investment of funds, goods and services, 
expressly designed to improve conditions of life for the masses (in which 
connection transport development probably ranks first); secondly, the 
negative measure of refraining from putting obstructions in the way of 
Eastern industrialization ; thirdly, the redressing of the pre-war tendency for 
the terms of trade to swing to the disadvantage of the raw-material pro- 
ducers. These, apart from the all-pervading, but highly technical, question 
of currency arrangements are, I think, the main desiderata. The sacrifices 
which they may imply for Western countries trying to carry them out is, 
of course, the other side of the picture, but one upon which I cannot embark 
here. 


It has been far from my purpose to offer another ‘‘blue-print’’ for the 
post-war settlement of the Far Eastern situation; this is no more than a 
modest attempt to suggest how some at least of the principal mondial 
problems appear when placed in their Far Eastern context. 


Summary of Discussion 


Str FREDERICK WHYTE (in the Chair) paid a tribute to the clarity with 
which the lecturer had assembled the major elements in the problems that 
would arise on the conclusion of hostilities in the Far East. Lord Hailey 


1London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1943, 7s. 6d. 
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had rendered a great service at the Institute of Pacific Relations Con- 
ference at Mont Tremblant in putting forward the proposals, but there had 
been rather too great a tendency to assume that the creation of such a 
Council would itself solve all the problems arising in that area and to 
abstain from further thought in regard to them. A Council is a piece of ' 
machinery: and no machine will move without the prime moving force of an 


instructed, lively, determined public opinion applying itself to the pro- t 
motion of well-defined aims. 





Mr. E. M. GULL considered that insufficient attention had been paid 
to the gravity of China’s rice problem. Before the war, when her means } 
of communication and transportation had been functioning normally she 
had had to import very large amounts of rice. 

In regard to the co-operation of the Western Powers with China during 
the period of reconstruction, it should be remembered that the whole 
question of the rehabilitation and reconstruction of China had been bound } 
up with the Chinese revolutionary movement and any future schemes for 


reconstruction on the Chinese side would almost inevitably be influenced 
by this revolutionary movement. 


Sir Josian Crossy referred to the part of the Far East which he knew 
best, namely, South-East Asia. First, he would like to stress its enormous 
economic importance, in which it was unique in the Far East—Burma, , 
Siam and Indo-China constituted the granary of a large part of continental 
Asia. The result of the withdrawal of Burmese rice fromIndia had been a 
terrible famine. Normally Siam supplied Malaya with two-thirds of her 
rice and a large amount went to southern China. From a world point of 
view this region was even more important as it supplied the main sources of 
tin and rubber, as well as of quinine which came from Java. 

In view of this, it was essential to devise some scheme which would 
ensure the peaceful and orderly administration of these countries so that 
they might produce the above commodities. The first duty of all the ? 
great Powers concerned in this region was to assist the native populations 
along the road to self-government. In this respect the less drastic and the 
less hasty the changes made the better. Unquestionably there must be an 
international regional Council to deal with this area and because of its 
immense economic importance for the whole world he felt the Council 
should have a controlling voice in purely economic matters, to ensure the 
distribution of essential commodities produced in this region in accordance 
with the terms of the Atlantic Charter, which promised all countries of the 
world access on an equal footing to the raw materials they required. On 
the other hand, in political and administrative matters he hoped that the 
role of such a regional Council would be purely advisory and consultative. 
In particular, he deprecated the suggestion that the Council might form a 
Court of Appeal to which the local populations could go over the head of 
the controlling Power. Anyone who knew the oriental temperament 
would agree that such a situation would make government and adminis- 
tration by any Power completely impossible. 


Dr. O. F. H. ArKry asked to what extent the clothing problem in 
China was being met by the co-operative factories which he understood to 
be an active element in Chinese life at present. Might not the shortage 


of cotton be made good by supplies from Turkestan after the War as well } 
as from the United States? 
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Mr. B. WARD PERKINs asked what part Australia would be likely to 
take in the Pacific Council which had been mentioned. 


Mr. W. H. TurRNER referred to the population question as one of the 
causes of trouble in the Far East, and suggested that, on this account, the 
control extended over these areas by any international organization should 
not be confined to the economic sphere. Economic measures alone could 
not cure Japanese over-population. 


Mr. G. E. HuBBarp replied that the co-operative factories in China 
were certainly helping to ease the clothing shortage, but the scale of their 
effort was too small compared with the need. Not only cotton but also 
wool from Australia and South Africa was cut off from China. Local 
hand industries had been revived in the villages and the co-operatives were 
doing good work but they had difficulties not unconnected with Chinese 
internal politics which were not always well known in the West. 

He did not know very much about the supply of raw cotton from 
Turkestan, but it was undoubtedly a wonderful area in which to grow it 
and, leaving political considerations aside, it might become a large supplier 
of raw cotton to the Far East in the future. 

Of course Australia would be a very important member of the Pacific 
Council. The British Dominions in the Pacific were as closely interested, 
perhaps more so, as any other of its members would be. 


SIR FREDERICK WHYTE considered the lecturer wise to leave a blank 
rather than to hazard a guess as to the attitude of the Soviet Union in 
regard to the Far East, yet the Soviet Union raised one very important 
question in regard not so much to the balance of power in the Far East 
but the direction in which the units composing this region would look in 
the future. Those living onan island in the West were apt perhaps to 
forget that China was a great continent and that the more the Chinese stood 
on their own feet, released from the control imposed on them by the West 
since the Treaty of Nanking, the more they might, as a great continental 
Power, be inclined to look inwards to their own continent rather than out- 
wards overseas as the chief source of their political and economic interest. 
In considering where the centre of gravity in China might lie, a great many 
Chinese who had hitherto lived on the coast had probably been reminded 
for the first time in their lives that an exceedingly important area of China 
lay west of Hankow, and that the coastal fringe, hitherto regarded as the 
most important part of China, might turn out not to be so important in the 
future. If China were considered as stretching from Canton to Kalgan 
and Harbin and from Shanghai to Ta Chien-lu, the more this hinterland 
were developed, the greater chance existed of her becoming a continental 
rather than a maritime Power, having perhaps more interest in the world 
overland than the world overseas. With the Soviet Union assuming a 
greater importance in the world than ever before and with China rising to a 
position of greater prominence, it might well be that the centre of gravity in 
Asia might shift from those points it had occupied in the past to other, at 
present much less known, regions. 








IRAN AND THE TEHRAN 
CONFERENCE' 


A. H. HAMZAVI 


From 1920 the Iranian Government had been painfully evolving means 
for the unification and modernization of the country, which brought a 
multitude of complicated problems in its wake. The outbreak of war found 
Iran’s national standing quite independent of the favours of the Great 
Powers, but her new factories, industrial life and economic structure wholly 
depended on the tools, machinery and shipping space granted her by these 
Powers. Nevertheless, during the first eighteen months of the war, the 
scene of fighting was far from the frontiers of Iran, and a course of neutrality 
was pursued by the Government. 

This neutrality, which was strictly adhered to by Iran to the best of her 
ability, was respected by the belligerents during the first two years of the 
war. After the declaration of war by Germany on the Soviet Union on 
June 22nd, 1941, however, the Great Power neighbours of Iran, forming an 
Alliance, regarded the situation in Iran as altogether ciiinged. (1) They 
considered that Iran formed the only link in the chain that at that time 
could connect Great Britain and the Allies with the Soviet Union; (2) the 
speedy penetration of the German Army into Soviet territory and Caucasia 
transformed Iran into a potential rear for the Soviet armed forces; (3) the 
strategic position of Iran in the Middle and Near East was enhanced, as it 
formed the secure flank and rear of the British forces in the East, as well as 
the road to India; (4) the oil wells in the Persian Gulf regions became of 
vital importance to the British. 

Hence, on August 26th, 1941, British and Soviet armed forces entered 
Iran, and in the light of prevailing circumstances, Iran’s neutrality had to 
be abandoned, and with His Majesty Mohammed Reza Shah Pahlavi on 
the throne, a new democratic Government was formed by the late Mo- 
hammed Ali Foroughi, the veteran statesman and philosopher. 

Since then Tehran, the capital of Iran, has seen great events. On 
January 29th, 1942, the Tripartite Treaty of Alliance between Iran, Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union was signed at Tehran, and the foreign policy 
of Iran changed to collaboration with the Allies. 

On September 9th, 1943, Tehran was the scene of a declaration of war 
by the Iranian Government on Nazi Germany, which thus aligned the 
country with the Allies. These events must be considered of the utmost 
importance in the political history of Iran, as they will inevitably have a 
great influence on her future for generations to come. 


1Address given at Chatham House on January 11th, 1944. 
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On November 27th, 1943, however, a further event of unparalleled 
significance took place in Tehran, which not only proved of importance to 
the Iranian people, but opened a unique epoch in world politics. I am, 
of course, referring to the meeting between President Roosevelt, Mr. 
Churchill and Marshal Stalin. 


In the past the geographical situation of Iran has influenced her internal 
affairs to a great extent. This is no less true today. Since the Napoleonic 
days Iran has occupied a vital position in the politico-strategic policy of 
the East. Situated as the gateway to the East proper, she has formed one 
of the main pivots on which rests the whole strategy of the Middle and 
Near East. Iran’s contact with the outside world has constituted a vital 
factor in the establishment of her law and order, her modernization and 
social development. There have certainly been periods of tranquillity 
when the Iranian people and Government have been left alone by foreign 
Powers to feel their own way towards the multitude of tangled social 
problems facing them and to seek their own salvation. Alas! these periods 
have been few and far between. Iran’s foreign relations during the past 
two centuries have been responsible for constant setbacks for her people, 
and these in turn have resulted in lack of security in the country, lack of 
centralization, corruption and suppression of social development, and 
suspicion and fear amongst the simple-minded section of the people who 
were apt to attribute almost anything that happened in Iran to foreign 
interference and the Machiavellian motives of the Great Powers, even when 
they were genuinely friendly towards Iran. The unfortunate Anglo- 
Russian Treaty of 1907, dividing Iran into zones of influence, the violation 
of Iranian territory during the First World War, the ill-fated Anglo- 
Persian Pact of 1919—which never saw the light of day—these undoubtedly 
created mistrust amongst the people. 

The problem is not, of course, as one-sided as it is depicted here. Inter- 
national exigencies and the reluctance of the Iranian people to take a firm 
hand in administering their own affairs are important factors which must 
not be left out of reckoning in dealing with the whys and wherefores of 
foreign interference in the internal affairs of Iran. The purpose of this 
cursory reference is merely to point out that these episodes in Iran’s past 
history and in her relationship with foreign Powers have hurt her national 
pride and injured her susceptibilities. On the other hand, it must in all 
fairness be recorded that in the twenty years prior to August 1941 the 
behaviour of foreign nations towards Iran was, generally speaking, exem- 
plary. The Iranian Government brooked no interference from any quarter, 
and the internal and external affairs of the cbuntry were totally administered 
by a strong central Government. Great Britain, who has always supported 
an independent and strong Iran, gave all her blessing to this policy. 
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Undoubtedly the establishment of security and order throughout the 
country, the disarming of turbulent tribes, the formation of a national 
exchequer and the regular collection of taxes, the centralization of Govern- 
ment authority, the emancipation of women, the development of education, 
the building up of a regular army, the construction of the Trans-Iranian 
Railway and thousands of miles of serviceable roads, industrialization, the 
infusion of modern methods and ideas, the stamping out of general slack- 
ness in the administration, the crushing of the undesirable influence of the 
clergy, and above all, the rousing of national instincts—all these and a host 
of other vital reforms which would normally take a lifetime to accomplish 
—were introduced within those twenty years. But unfortunately the 
difficulties facing Iran after the last war were so numerous and deep-rooted 
that the twenty years we have covered, and the prodigious efforts made in 
that time, seem to have been insufficient to establish a true and permanent 
foundation for a social and economic structure and a foreign policy for Iran 
which would enable her people to consolidate their reforms and to be in a 
position to withstand any disturbances that might suddenly appear on the 
horizon. The central and local administrations were not moulded together 
in such a way as to resist an abrupt shock. Hence in August 1941, when 
Anglo-Soviet troops entered Iran to secure Allied lines of communication, 
the machinery of the central Government suddenly staggered and weakened. 
Disturbances by turbulent tribes and unruly mobs who had been biding 
their time at once took place, and the economic structure collapsed. The 
army, with lost prestige and wounded pride, found its painstaking organ- 
ization and labour of twenty years shattered overnight. A fierce mania 
for freedom of thought, freedom of action, in fact freedom of everything, 
suddenly became the toy of an inexperienced section of the people who had 
been held in tight rein for twenty years. These unexpected developments 
produced transitory reactions which were mistaken, even by some friends 
of Iran, for portents of the inability of the Iranians to conduct their own 
affairs in an orderly and democratic manner. But this was a false con- 
clusion. 


No one can deny that in the reconstruction of Iran since the First 
World War many mistakes have been made and many fundamental and 
vital issues neglected. Centralization of Government authority had 
progressed to such an extent that the whole system became top-heavy. 
But it cannot be denied that twenty years in the life of a nation is hardly 
sufficient for reforms to take root. In this particular connection, the 
question of the recent uprising of tribes in the south of Iran and the small 
number of women who have appeared in the veil in public places in Iran 
can be cited. All tribes in Iran, as we know, were disbanded and disarmed 
some years ago, and plans were drawn up so that they would gradually 
leave their nomad life and become town dwellers. This had progressed, 
and in another generation or two the tribes would assuredly have been 
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completely absorbed by the townspeople, and Iran would have been rid for 
ever of this vexatious problem. The question of the recurrence of women 
in the veil—a trivial issue with little significance—would also have been a 
non-existent problem in a similar period. But did Iran use these twenty 
years to build a solid foundation for the remedy of her vital and urgent 
problems? Did Iran utilize these twenty years of non-interference in her 
internal affairs to place on a solid basis her relations with foreign Powers, 
and in particular with the Powers that geographically affected her future 
destinies? It is perhaps too early to answer these pertinent questions 
objectively. 


Fundamentally Iran’s memorable history—her recent history included 
—has proved that her people are capable in every sense of the word of 
running their own affairs. Those who insist that the contrary is the case 
are misinformed, for when disorganization has occurred it has in fact been 
no more than a bubbling of otherwise calm waters caused by outside in- 
fluence. The disturbance has never been other than a superficial one. 
Even at the height of the recent dislocation of the internal organization of 
Iran we find that it did not affect the judgment of the majority of the 
people who, led by the intelligent and educated classes, rose to the occasion 
and in the most trying circumstances backed the political sagacity and 
foresight of the late Foroughi, the Prime Minister. Since then Iran has 
collaborated whole-heartedly with the Allied Powers. She has placed her 
whole transport system at their disposal, so that war materials may reach 
the Soviet Union in the most expeditious and extensive manner. Thou- 
sands of wagons and trucks which normally served to feed the Iranian 
people have been utilized for the purpose of carrying war materials to the 
U.S.S.R. This naturally caused food shortage in certain parts of Iran, 
especially when the abundant products of the fertile regions of the north 
could not reach the central and other parts of the country. All capital 
installations in Iran, such as aerodromes, army barracks, warehouses, 
depots, telegraph service and factories producing small arms, ammunition, 
aircraft parts, etc., have been placed at the disposal of the Allied Powers, 
in spite of the fact that most of these installations were needed for the 
internal requirements of Iran. A good deal of the surplus grain, rice, 
cattle, etc., of the fertile northern, north-eastern and north-western prov- 
inces of Iran, which normally feed the rest of the country, were exported to 
the Soviet Union, and many thousands of Polish refugees from Russia 
have been partly fed from the meagre stocks of the country. 

These essential dislocations and other minor difficulties have caused a 
good deal of suffering and privation amongst the mass of the Iranian people. 
In order to get some idea of the extent of the dislocation in the everyday 
life of the people, it is sufficient to mention that up to a few months ago 
the cost of living in Iran as compared with that of 1939 was up by nearly 
700 per cent. This figure, compared with the rise of the cost of living in 
other countries, made Iran the most expensive place to live in. 
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Great Britain, with gigantic war problems on her hands,. with her 
communications stretched out over three continents and with little shipping 
space to spare, has rendered valuable assistance during the last two years 
in alleviating Iran’s difficulties and, in particular, in easing the food short- 
age. Many thousands of tons of wheat have been sent by the British 
Government to Iran. Only recently, when the Iranian Government were 
taking energetic measures for the collection of wheat from all parts of the 
country, they were faced with a breakdown in transport facilities. The 
British Authorities promptly agreed to allocate a large number of their 
trucks for the transportation of 10 thousand tons of grain from Kermanshah 
to Hamadan, and from Arak to Tehran. This expeditious and valuable 
assistance on the part of the British Authorities has contributed effectively 
to securing the food supply of the capital. 

Similarly in this connection, the Soviet Government offered to transport 
18 thousand tons of grain from Azarbaijan, 2 thousand tons from Zanjan, 
10 thousand tons from Khorassan and 10 thousand tons from Gorgan, and 
also 12 thousand tons of rice to Tehran. They also promised to do their 
best for the transportation of charcoal and fuel wood. These contributions 
to the grain and fuel supply are very helpful. 

The United States have also rendered effective assistance in the financial 
administration of Iran. They have expressed their readiness to conclude 
a stabilization agreement, which will enable the Iranian Government to 
borrow from the Banque Mellie Iran (National Bank) up to $30 million to 
cover any deficit that may occur in Iran’s financial operations; and, under 
the proposed agreement, the currency of Iran would continue to be backed 
by the 100 per cent reserve provided by law. 

Consequently the Iranian Government have, in recent months, been 
able to stop the rise in the cost of living and to improve arrangements for 
the distribution of food. Although the economic and financial situation 
still remains critical, the outlook is altogether more encouraging. 


THE TEHRAN CONFERENCE 


The population of Tehran, somewhat accustomed to the visits of Allied 
statesmen and noting the unprecedented measures of security taken in the 
city together with the rumours floating around the world, soon sensed that 
there was a bigger catch in the net than usual. 

The Iranian nation, of whatever political beliefs, has during the last 
four years watched the tremendous valour and sacrifices shown by the 
Allied armed forces and people, handicapped as they were through pre- 
ferring peace to war and bloodshed. They could not but admire the excel- 
lent and effective way in which their efforts have been so ably co-ordinated 
by their great leaders, and as the war progressed this admiration greatly 
increased. It was not a question of being on the winning side. In the 
resolve and sacrifice of the Allied nations in adversity they saw a genuine 
desire for peace and justice. 
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From a distance the people of Iran, following the ebb and flow of the 
war and the fortunes of the Allied armed forces, realized the desperate 
stakes at issue for the great democracies, on whose existence the fate of 
small nations depended so much. The declaration of the Atlantic Charter 
and the exalted pronouncements of President Roosevelt and Mr. Winston 
Churchill on Allied post-war aims signified to the Iranian nation which side 
they were on—it was not a question of choice. I can say without fear of 
contradiction that nationalistically, ideologically, temperamently, geo- 
graphically and economically the vast majority of the people of Iran sub- 
scribed and do subscribe whole-heartedly to the concepts of the Atlantic 
Charter and the principles of enduring peace and justice which form the 
corner-stone of Allied post-war policy, and for which the Allied nations are 
sacrificing the flower of their youth. 

In fact, the feelings of sincere friendship felt by the Government and 
people of Iran for the Allies cannot be considered opportunism, even with 
wilful distortion. In the last quarter of 1941 and early in 1942 when 
German penetration into the foothills of the Caucasus was gaining fierce 
momentum and when the Libyan and Far Eastern situations were most 
critical, the Iranian Parliament, echoing the true spirit and desire of the 
majority of the people of Iran, ratified by 80 votes against 8 the Tripartite 
Treaty of Alliance with Great Britain and the Soviet Union. There was 
approximately 86 per cent for the ratification of the Treaty, 8 per cent 
against and a very small percentage who did not vote. 

This country was the only one to link up with the Allied nations at a 
perilous time in the war. Here was an 808 mile railway between the 
Persian Gulf and the Caspian Sea, and a network of serviceable roads 
connecting up the vital sinews of the great Anglo-American war supply 
system with the Soviet battlefronts. Here was the source of millions of 
tons of precious oil and fuel for the war needs of Allied armed forces in 
nearly the whole of the Middle and Near East and India and even as far as 
China. Here were a friendly and hospitable people, willing and anxious to 
help to the best of their ability the British, the Americans and the Russians 
to final victory. And here in a global war was situated a military base 
second to none in importance in the grand strategy of the struggle. 

Hence the choice of Tehran as meeting place for the Allied leaders, to 
concert plans for the prosecution of war to final and speedy victory and to 
establish the basis for an enduring peace, was a fitting gesture of the 
recognition of the vital part Iran had played since the beginning of 1942 
in bridging the gap between the three Allied Powers, and of the sincere and 
deep feelings of amity existing between Iran and the three Powers. Just 
as Iran was the territory in which the arteries of the whole Allied war effort 
met, so in the last days of 1943 she formed the meeting place of the greatest 
plan for the prosecution of war and the establishment of universal peace 
and justice. 
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Marshal Stalin was the first Allied leader to arrive in Tehran. His 
aircraft, accompanied by four others carrying the Soviet Mission and a 
fighter escort, arrived on Friday, November 26th, at the Ghalemorgi 
Aerodrome (the Bird Fortress) on the outskirts of the town. Marshal 
Stalin, M. Molotov and their party drove straight to the Soviet Embassy. 

President Roosevelt and the American Mission arrived the next day, 
Saturday, November 27th, at Ghalemorgi Aerodrome and went direct to 
the United States Legation. 

On the same day Mr. Churchill, Mr. Eden and the British Mission 
arrived at Amirabad Airport, also on the outskirts of the town, and went 
straight to the British Legation. 

As a gesture of friendship and cordiality, President Roosevelt went to 
the Soviet Embassy, the day after his arrival, at the invitation of Marshal 
Stalin and spent the rest of his stay there. The conference was mainly 
held at the Soviet Embassy, with Marshal Stalin and President Roosevelt 
as full-time boarders and Mr. Churchill walking over from the British 
Legation across the street. 

On November 27th, M. Molotov called on M. Saed, the Iranian Foreign 
Minister. On Tuesday, November 30th, H.M. the Shah, accompanied by 
M. Soheily, the Prime Minister, M. Hussein Ala, the Minister of Court 
(former Iranian Minister to the Court of St. James) and M. Saed, called 
on President Roosevelt at the Soviet Embassy and had a long talk. Later 
H.M. the Shah received Mr. Churchill in the library of the Soviet Embassy, 
where he presented him with a fine Meshed carpet as a birthday gift. On 
Wednesday, December Ist, Marshal Stalin, accompanied by M. Molotov 
and high officers of the Soviet Army, drove to the marble palace and were 
received in audience by H.M. the Shah. On Thursday, December 2nd, 
the three parties left Iran for their various destinations. Just before their 
departure H.M. the Shah gave President Roosevelt an exquisite old Isfahan 
carpet and Marshal Stalin a fine wool and silk rug as a memento of their 
first visit to Iran. The discussions between them had been animated by 
friendly and sincere feelings on both sides and had touched on all the 
problems affecting the present and post-war situation in Iran. 

This was the first time that the Sovereign of Iran had met in the capital 
of his kingdom the President of the United States and the Premier and 
First Marshal of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Mr. Churchill 
had, of course, met H.M. the Shah on previous occasions. 

The security arrangements made prior to the arrival of the Allied 
leaders were most thorough. In collaboration with the Iranian police and 
other Iranian Authorities, separate and collective security measures were 
taken by British, American and Soviet officials, and the Iranian Govern- 
ment spared no effort to ensure the complete security and safety of the 
Allied leaders. During the whole session of the conference Tehran was 
completely cut off by air, telegraphic and road and rail communications; 
Tehran radio was completely silenced; and the Iranian frontier was closed. 
In fact the country was cut off altogether from the outside world. 
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Just before their departure President Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill and 
Marshal Stalin hastened to convey their grateful thanks to the Iranian 
Government for their hospitality and the satisfactory security measures 
taken for their safety. 


It would not be out of place here to refer to the reports circulated in 
connection with the alleged plot by German agents dropped by parachute 
in Iran during the Tehran Conference. There is no doubt that, had the 
German High Command known about it, they would have very much liked 
to have staged a plot in Tehran at the time. There is also no doubt 
whatever that no such plot ever materialized. The story of German 
parachutists dropped in Iran is an old one; they had been dropped several 
months before to cause disturbance and had been rounded up. The plot 
staged by parachutists as connected with the Tehran Conference was 
nothing more than an anachronism. ‘Today there are no Germans in Iran, 
and no Iranians who sympathize with their cause. The Allied Govern- 
ments have not at any time intimated their presence in Iran to the Iranian 
Government. Hence the reports circulated in this connection have served 
no useful purpose but to hurt the Iranian people who had spared no efforts 
to ensure the security of the Allied leaders. 


After the departure of the Allied leaders, at a gathering of members of 
the Cabinet, deputies of Parliament, the nobility and newspaper editors, 
the Iranian Prime Minister officially informed them of the Tehran Con- 
ference and read out the Declaration of the Allied leaders on Iran. 


The Governments of the United States of America, the U.S.S.R. and 
the United Kingdom recognize the assistance that Iran has given in the 
prosecution of the war against the common enemy, particularly by facili- 
tating the transportation of supplies from overseas to the Soviet Union. 

The three Governments realize that the war has caused special economic 
difficulties for Iran, and they are agreed that they will continue to make 
available to the Government of Iran such economic assistance as may be 
possible. 

With respect to the post-war period, the Governments of the United 
States of America, the U.S.S.R. and the United Kingdom are in accord with 
the Government of Iran that any economic problem confronting Iran at 
the close of hostilities should receive full consideration, along with those 
of other members of the United Nations, by conferences or international 
agencies held or created to deal with international economic matters. 

The Governments of the United States of America, the U.S.S.R. and 
the United Kingdom are at one with the Government of Iran in their desire 
for the maintenance of the independence, sovereignty, and territorial 
integrity of Iran. 


The Prime Minister said: ‘“TIran’s contemporary history has become 
intermingled with those of the Allies.” This was received with acclamation 
by everyone. 
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The Iranian Press, having duly observed silence during the session of 
the Conference, took the first opportunity on the departure of the Allied 
leaders in giving vent to the pent-up satisfaction of the people. The 
whole of the Press as well as the Tehran radio hailed the visit of the Allied 
leaders, and the leading newspapers published thousands of words ex- 
pressing and emphasizing Iran’s spirit of amity and close relationship with 
Great Britain, the United States and the U.S.S.R. The principal news- 
paper, Iran, in a leading article on December 8th, describing the scene at 
the reception held by the Iranian Government in honour of the Allied 
Declaration on Iran where diplomatic and Allied high officials were guests 
of honour, said: 


At the reception last night there were no foreigners. They were all 
Iranians; they were all Americans; they were all British; they were all 
Russians. Last night the hearts of the people of Iran became one with 
those of the Americans, the British and the Russians. They became one 
in fact and in purpose. No dissension or disunity existed among them. 
Only one thought dominated their minds and only one feeling ruled their 
hearts. That was friendship, sincerity and collaboration—collaboration 
for peace and justice, collaboration for victory and the common cause. 


The newspaper Setareh Iran of December 8th wrote: 


We beg the Allied leaders to accept this expression of the cordial and 
sincere wishes of the Iranian nation for the welfare and happiness of the 
British nation, the American nation and the Russian nation, and request 
them to convey our sincere greetings to their respective peoples. Long 
live Freedom and Justice. 


The news>aper Mehr Iran of December 8th said: 


The feeling of gratification of the Iranian people resulting from the 
Allied Declaration on Iran is so deep-rooted that it not only affects the 
present generation but will also permeate the feelings of future generations. 
In the same way that the contemporary history and fortunes of Iran have 
been aligned with those of the Allies, the Iranian people feel that their 
future history will also be associated with them, and that a genuine bond 
will tie their lives with those of the Allies. 


Three main streets in Tehran have been named after President Roose- 
velt, Mr. Churchill and Marshal Stalin in honour of their first joint visit 
to the capital of Iran. 


The Allied Declaration on Iran was greatly welcomed not only for its 
intrinsic merits, but also for the wide portents for Iran’s relations with the 
Allied Powers. Viewed in this light, the Declaration cannot but open 
many propitious chapters in the post-war collaboration between Iran and 
the Allies, and in particular with Great Britain. The complete implemen- 
tation of the facts and purposes of the Iran Declaration flood-lights any 
dark passages that may have existed in the former relations of Iran with 
the three Powers. 
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IRAN—TODAY AND TOMORROW 


Today Iran, under the aegis of her young and democratic ruler, His 
Majesty Mohammed Reza Shah Pahlavi, is gradually recuperating from 
the sudden violent shock of the rapid changes and dislocations of the last 
two years, and is responding slowly but surely to a stimulus of democratic 
government, freedom of thought and the establishment of a system en- 
couraging initiative and stamping out evasion of responsibility and law- 
lessness. 

The anomaly of Iran’s position vis-d-vis the Allies has been completely 
removed. The Allies have given official recognition to Iran’s contribution 
to the common cause and have promised economic assistance. As regards 
the international situation, she takes the place which is rightfully hers in 
the ranks of the United Nations. Once and for all the notion that Iran 
may drift away from the Allies has been rejected. 

With Allied help assured, Iran can now with confidence continue her 
endeavours towards alleviating the privations of the people and gradually 
conduct the affairs of the country back to normal. Many urgent problems 
today face the Government of Iran. The first step is surely a strong central 
Government. A strong democratic Government backed by Majlis (Na- 
tional Assembly), respected by the people and the Press, so that with 
assurance, breadth of outlook and vision the machinery of the Government 
may be knit together on modern lines, authority for the execution of the 
Government’s plan may be delegated to responsible men and, by constant 
and inspired supervision, each cog in the whole administration may revolve 
with precision and efficiency. Once this initial momentum has been 
gained, it must never be allowed to relax. And now that the Allies have 
officially proclaimed their recognition of the important part played by 
Iran in the furtherance of the common cause, and the suspicions and doubts 
that were lurking in the minds of a small Iranian community have been 
completely dispelled and an era of sincere collaboration and friendship 
opened between Iran and her great Allies, the Iranian nation feels confident 
that before long the Allied armed forces will withdraw from her territory 
and will confidently leave the protection of their common interests to Iran. 
True enough the Tripartite Treaty of Alliance of January 1942 stipulates 
that the forces of the Allied Powers shall be withdrawn not later than six 
months after the end of hostilities, but circumstances have changed since 
that date. To start with, Iran has declared war against Germany and is 
herself a belligerent; furthermore, the German Army is everywhere on the 
retreat and nowhere near the Iranian frontier. 

Such a gesture, following the Declaration on Iran, will, I feel sure, 
crown the spirit of goodwill which has animated Iran’s recent relations 
with the Allies and will undoubtedly contribute more than anything else 
to a consolidation of the permanent bonds between Iran and her Allies, 
considerably strengthening at the same time the authority of the central 
Government. 
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Law and order and security must rank first in the Government’s plans. 
Then come the all-important problems of food and cost of living. The 
Iranian Government has, during the last two years, vigorously tackled 
these two essential problems in so far as circumstances permitted. In this 
connection the Income Tax Bill recently passed by Majlis, which imposes a 
tax reaching a maximum of 70 per cent on all incomes, is an indication 
on the part of the people and the administration of their intention to 
stabilize the financial situation of the country. Numerous American 
advisers, headed by that perspicacious administrator, Dr. Arthur C. 
Millispaugh, who was in Iran between 1922 and 1927 and rendered invalu- 
able service to Iran’s finances, have been employed to help the recon- 
struction of the financial and economic situation of the country and to 
help reorganize the army and the police. Dr. Millispaugh and his assis- 
tants, who are fully trusted and respected by all classes of people in Iran, 
must obviously have the vigorous and unstinted support of the people, the 
Press, the Majlis and the Government, in order that their services may meet 
with the success they deserve. The machinery for establishing security 
all over the country, supplying food to everyone and lowering the cost of 
living has been set in motion for some time, and is producing satisfactory 
results. Once the corner has been turned and the application of the 
economic assistance promised by the Allies has materialized, then the 
Iranian authorities will with deliberation and prudence pick their way 
among the many urgent and vital problems facing them, and concentrate 
on the essential requirements of the country. The system of local govern- 
ment, general education, agriculture, health, sanitation, commerce, indus- 
try, finance—all these and other branches of the administration of the 
country will require complete overhaul. It is quite a pastime among 
Iranians to determine which one of these many vital problems should 
receive priority. Each has its passionate partisans. Undoubtedly the 
establishment of a modern sanitation and health system all over the country 
will solve many of the privations of the people. As to the others, one of 
the national concepts of the old Iranians was: ‘‘He who guides the plough 
does a pious deed.” Iran could do no better today than to emulate her 
forefathers by putting her agriculture on a sound and modern basis, so 
that not only the fertile regions can be utilized to the utmost, but the arid 
parts too may, by proper irrigation, produce foodstuffs and other essentials. 


Summary of Discussion 


BRIGADIER GENERAL SiR PERcy SYKEs referred to his long-standing 
personal connections with Iran and added that the magnificent address to 
which he had just listened could not have been given before the three Great 
Powers, Russia, Great Britain and the United States, had come to an 
agreement on the subject of the independence of Iran and had thus ratified 
their friendship with her. 

He looked forward to the great prosperity of Iran in the future. The 
lecturer had not mentioned the excellent railway constructed by the ex-Shah 
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and now enormously improved by both the Americans and the British. 
In his opinion the Russians should be supplied with the products of the 
South, spices and so forth, via the Persian Gulf. It was the shortest way 
to Russia and the wealth of the country should be developed on those lines. 


Mr. A. C. Epwarps said that he would like to draw attention to a very 
important aspect of the Tehran Declaration, namely, its effect on other 
countries of the Middle East. 


Mr. Hamzavli said that Brigadier General Sir Percy Sykes was so much 
a part of Iran’s recent history that as a child he had heard his name and it 
was today remembered by most Iranians. 

As the second speaker had said, the Tehran declaration had been impor- 
tant not only for the Iranians, not only for the countries of the Middle East 
but for all the world, because it was the first time that the Allies had shown 
their intentions for the future and a great many people who, rightly or 
wrongly, had been suspicious of them would now be reassured. 








THE POSITION IN GREECE’ 


GEORGE EXINTARIS 


It is impossible to give a complete account of the situation in Greece 
within the limits of this paper, but a description of the following subjects 
will give a sufficiently accurate picture: 

(1) Food situation. 

(2) The Bulgarian atrocities in Eastern Macedonia and Western Thrace, 
which were occupied by Bulgaria without fighting (I stress that), 
but at the behest of her fellow members of the Axis. 

(3) Present-day resistance in Greece and the circumstances resulting 
from the Axis occupation. 


(1) Foop SiruaTION 


Some general figures showing the total consumption and import of 
foodstuffs before the war are essential to an understanding of present-day 
conditions. Official statistics based on an average of the three years 
1936-39 show: 


Yearly consumption of all foodstuffs.............. ates betvey sewers 2,225,000 tons 
Local production (whole of Greece)... ..........000005 1,475,000 tons 
POIMUR. 5.5 <. 5ic o & sis,5.s ad dm aresin Wied Suwie sua eee eae 750,000 tons 

OE iss oo ERR er 2,225,000 tons 


Of the 1,475,000 tons produced locally, 961,000 tons was the net yearly 
wheat crop, after deduction of the quantity reserved for seed. 

In 1941, the wheat production of 961,000 tons was reduced by 316,000 
tons, or 33 per cent, giving a wheat crop for 1941 of 645,000 tons. 

It is fairly safe to assume that all other foodstuffs were reduced in 
proportion, or approximately by 487,000 tons. 


Forty thousand tons of the locally produced foodstuffs were the produce 
of Eastern Macedonia and Western Thrace which, being occupied by 
Bulgaria, were no longer able to release the usually available surplus. 
Further, during 1941, the German Army of Occupation removed from Greek 
consumption, either for their own use or for despatch to Germany, an 
estimated total of 180 thousand tons. 

Thus the position is as follows: 


Imports from overseas, no longer available.............000e ee eeeeeees 750,000 tons 
Produce of Eastern Macedonia and Western Thrace, no longer available. 40,000 “ 
Reduction in local yield of all foodstuffs. ...........ccec cece eee ee ees 487,000 “ 
Mbaived DY Gernien HOPS 5.5 cS oo oc cc eos deee wen eb e ace cnetianes 180,000 “ 
Total deficit for 1941.................. 1,457,000 “ 


1Address given at Chatham House on November 16th, 1948. 
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This figure deducted from that of the normal consumption, or 2,225 thou- 
sand tons, shows that the amount of foodstuffs at present available is 768 
thousand tons or 34 per cent of the normal. A chart showing the position 
is given on page 206. 

Before the war the total quantity consumed of sugar, tea, coffee, 83 
per cent of the rice (i.e., 21 thousand tons out of a total of 25 thousand tons 
consumed), 56 per cent of the fish (26 thousand tons out of a total con- 
sumption of 46 thousand tons) were imported. You will thus see to what 
dire straits the Greek food situation has sunk. 


The Germans descended upon Greece literally like locusts. Not only 
did they not provide for the feeding of their armies, relying upon the 
resources of the occupied country, but, in addition, they sent to Germany 
in 1941, either officially or individually, large quantities of foodstuffs sorely 
needed in Greece. They requisitioned the public stocks, especially wheat; 
requisitioned olive oil, which, after bread, is the staple food of Greece; 
prohibited the sale of beer except to German troops; seized all available 
livestock and ordered the abattoirs of Athens to be used exclusively for the 
Axis Forces. 

All available cakes, biscuits, etc., were avidly pounced upon by the 
German troops, who consumed them in lots of 6 or 12 cakes at atime. The 
exchange rate was purposely fixed in 1941 at the advantageous rate of 
1 RM = 60 drachmae; the price of 12 cakes conveniently came to 1 RM. 
Cakes were also sent to Germany. 

The Germans occupied Greece in April 1941. By September 1941 
the price of food had risen to thirty times the pre-occupation rate; by 
December 1941 it was fifty times the pre-occupation rate. Most items 
disappeared entirely; only very rich people could afford to buy meat, fish, 
sugar, rice, cheese and butter at fantastic prices in the black market. For 
twenty days in December there was no distribution of bread. From 
December 1941 to May 1942 more than 600 thousand out of 1 million 
inhabitants of Athens and Piraeus were being fed at soup kitchens organized 
by the State, and by the Red Cross and other charitable institutions. 
These deplorable conditions were aggravated by the very heavy winter 
which was unusual for the blue Attic sky and, in the absence of fuel, took 
heavy toll of the undernourished population. Between October 1941 and 
April 1942 the spectacle of Athens and Piraeus was truly tragic. One used 
to see in the streets people suddenly dropping dead from exhaustion. At 
night the lamentations of the old and the cries of starving women and 
children, cries of unappeased hunger, haunted the passer-by and trans- 
formed, as it were, most of the streets of Athens into one whole wailing wall 
of Jerusalem. Mortality assumed terrifying proportions. In Athens and 
Piraeus alone in the five months from October 1941 to February 1942 the 
number of deaths above the normal was 35 thousand. 
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This situation lasted until October 1942 when the first consignments of 
food came from the International Red Cross. In the intervening period 
only slight alleviation was obtained by small imports from Turkey, bought 
with funds of the Vanderbilt Commission, in all 22 thousand tons of food- 
stuffs and a further 30 thousand tons of poor quality farinaceous products 
which were used as bread. Between the end of 1942 and June 1943 the 
situation improved slightly. This was due to: 

(a) the regular monthly despatch from Canada of 18 thousand tons 
(15 thousand tons of wheat, 3 thousand tons of beans and small 
quantities of powdered milk); 

(b) the fact that after the battle of El Alamein the hope of an immediate 
freeing of Greece prompted the release of existing stocks; 

(c) imports from Axis countries of about 25 thousand tons, chiefly 
sugar and beans, 

But the situation after July 1943 became again worse. Food became 
scarce and prices continually rose. News which has reached us from 
Athens states that after June 1943 the already astronomical figures were 
trebled once again. The people became panic-stricken. In spite of the 
severe measures taken by the Greek authorities, the situation is worsening 
daily. The deterioration is further aggravated by this year’s poor harvest, 
caused partly by drought and partly by the total destruction of 200 odd 
villages as reprisals for acts of sabotage by the guerrillas and partial de- 
struction of crops in other villages. The deficit this year, in relation to last 
year’s already poor returns, is estimated at 150 thousand tons. Stocks 
are decreasing, potential imports on a small scale from Roumania and 
Yugoslavia have dried up. If no serious measures are taken at once the 
situation this winter will be even worse than in 1941-42. For two whole 
years more than half the population has not tasted meat or fish, and unless 
something is done, especially in the despatch of proteins and vitamins, the 
vitality of the nation will be seriously impaired, and tuberculosis, already 
rampant, will assume even greater proportions. If those in whose hands 
these decisions are entrusted could visit Greece for one day only and see for 
themselves the extent of the tragedy, they would, I feel sure, take steps to 
alleviate the sufferings of a people whose only fault, if fault it be, is the 
execution of their duty and the defence of their homes. 


(2) THE BuLGARIAN ATROCITIES COMMITTED IN EASTERN 
MACEDONIA AND WESTERN THRACE 


Since the beginning, Bulgaria has coveted the two Greek territories of 
Eastern Macedonia and Western Thrace. Moreover Bulgaria did not win 
her independence by revolt against the occupying power, Turkey, as did 
Greece and Serbia; on the contrary her independence and her constitution 
were handed to her gratuitously as a result of the Russo-Turkish wars and 
the Treaty of Berlin of 1878. 

It is therefore hard to say whether covetousness is the cause or the 
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effect of Bulgaria’s periodic assault on these territories. But since they 
are inhabited by purely Greek people and, therefore, the usual reasons for 
incorporation do not exist, Bulgaria has tried by violent means to upset the 
Greek ethnographical status by forcible ejection of the population and the 
introduction of Bulgarian elements from elsewhere. This naive manceuvre 
deceives no one. They acted thus in the war against Greece and Serbia in 
1912-13 and in 1916-18 when, by their inhuman methods, they devastated 
those unhappy territories and massacred their inhabitants. This time 
their actions are all the more revolting because their methods have been 
systematically improved by practice. 

These two territories were occupied by Bulgaria, without fighting, at 
the behest of her Axis partners in May 1941. Since the Axis Powers as a 
whole are fully aware and are kept informed by Greece of the Bulgarian 
atrocities, responsibility reflects on them also. 


After the occupation the Bulgars put into effect the following measures. 

They abolished the Greek language, obliterated Greek names in streets, 
shops, etc., closed Greek schools and churches and prohibited the Greek 
forms of worship, at the same time imposing on the inhabitants the alterna- 
tive of worshipping in accordance with the schismatic Bulgarian forms, or 
going without. Greek clergy were defrocked and persecuted, and their 
churches taken over by Bulgars. The Bulgars have also instituted savage 
economic measures, calculated to deprive the people of their livelihood and 
force them to emigrate. Some of these measures entail prohibitive taxa- 
tion, followed by imprisonment for non-payment. Like the Messenger in 
a truly Greek tragedy, I pile tale upon tale of horror; but to keep silent 
would detract from the truth. 

The Bulgarian administration appointed themselves a debt-collecting 
agency for taxes hitherto unpaid to the Greek administration, Greek banks 
and even Greek individuals. Non-liquidation of such debts is followed by 
confiscation of property, imprisonment and torture. Trade by Greeks 
alone is prohibited, but traders are allowed to carry on provided they accept 
Bulgarian partners who, shortly afterwards, forcibly acquire those busi- 
nesses. Leading inhabitants are asked to sign a declaration of voluntary 
. emigration; those refusing to sign are imprisoned, tortured or killed, while 
the fortunes of those who flee are confiscated by the Bulgars under one or 
another legal pretext. If some manage to sell out, the prices realized at 
forced sales are low and they are then robbed of the proceeds when crossing 
to the rest of Greece; the prices paid for requisitioned goods are so low that 
it virtually amounts to confiscation. 

But these means did not produce quick enough results for Bulgaria; in 
other words the Greek inhabitants still clung to their homes. In order to 
accelerate mass evacuation, a reign of terror was started which for a whole 
month, between September 30th, 1941 and October 31st, 1941, affected the 
areas of Kavala, Drama and Seres. The male population in these areas 
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was called to the police station or the municipality under the pretext of 
food registration. They were then seized, thrown into prison and tortured. 
Some were killed outright while those who escaped or were released eventu- 
ally died or were killed by Bulgarian Comitadjis. 

At other times the inhabitants were ordered to remain indoors. This 
gave the Bulgarian policemen and Comitadjis the opportunity of mass 
plunder, wholesale rape and mass killings. In Drama, women and children 
who took refuge in a church were killed by Bulgars with bombs and grenades. 


In the villages the terror technique varied slightly. Men between 
18 and 60 were marched out, made to dig their own graves and killed with 
machine guns. Afterwards the villages were looted by Comitadjis, the 
women raped and houses burnt. Tortures, mutilations and mass murders 
are being systematically carried out. On the plain of Philippi, known from 
the days of Roman history, or better still from Shakespeare, grandmothers, 
mothers and young daughters were raped and the houses burnt after looting. 
In other places the extermination of the inhabitants is given a juridical 
rectitude in that the Greek male population is conscripted for labour 
battalions, sent to Bulgaria, there to perish from under-feeding and over- 
work. When it is remembered that in 1912-13 and 1916-18 half the Greeks 
conscripted for the same purpose died, and that those who returned were 
physical wrecks, it is easy to imagine the fate reserved for the men now 
serving in similar labour battalions. 


Mass murders have somewhat abated because the Germans, in de- 
ference to the rising anger in the rest of Greece, told their allies to use the 
soft pedal. But persecution still persists: in all the aforementioned forms 
and in the systematic underfeeding of the inhabitants, who are not entitled 
to anything but a ration of 150 grammes of maize bread. This is so much 
the less justified since Eastern Macedonia and Thrace are the most pro- 
ductive of all Greek provinces and part of their crops used to be sent to the 
rest of Greece before the Bulgarian occupation. The enforced under- 
nourishment has reduced the population to unimaginable misery. In 
many towns, it is a common sight to see children fighting with dogs amid 
the garbage for scraps of food. According to latest records 25 thousand 
people were killed and 160 thousand took refuge in the rest of Greece. 

It is fashionable now, and after victory still more attempts will be 
made, to dissociate the Axis nations from the actions of their rulers. But 
let me affirm that these depredations were committed by Bulgaria three 
times in one generation, in 1912, 1916-18 and now. Not a single Bulgar 
has ever protested against them. Nay more, while there is any hope of 
plunder the national and individual conscience is conveniently asleep. 


(3) PRESENT-Day RESISTANCE IN GREECE, AND THE CIRCUMSTANCES 
RESULTANT FROM THE AXIS OCCUPATION 


On that memorable day, October 28th, 1940, Italy, without provocation 
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and without warning attacked Greece, hoping to reach Salonika in a few 
days and subdue the rest of Greece in a few weeks. Those pious hopes were 
based on the superior armament of the Italians, their alleged moral ascend- 
ancy and the supposed popular antipathy to the Greek régime. Let me 
add that that régime was imposed upon the Greek people by a coup d'état 
and proceeded to imitate all the well-known trappings of other dictatorial 
régimes in Italy, Germany and elsewhere. But however much the Greeks 
might have disliked the régime in peace, they accepted it in war; nay more, 
it was the Greek people themselves who made the decision of resistance and 
the Government declaration reflected and endorsed the popular decision. 
In a few weeks the invader was thrown out of Greek soil. Not for one 
moment did the Greek people examine whether the enemy was strong, 
whether the war would be long and harsh, or consider the tragic results of 
a hopeless struggle. Nor, let me add now, did they endeavour by an 
adroit combinazione to arrive at a finely balanced juridical formula for 
obtaining all the advantages of a co-belligerent, provided they did not fight 
at all. It was enough that their freedom was in danger. The Greek folk 
songs have freedom as their theme; let me quote from one of them, dating 
from the revolution days: 


Better one day to be free 
Than forty years a slave. 


It is not for nothing that the Greek National Anthem, translated into 
English by Kipling, is an ode to Freedom. 

If it had not been for the intervention of the senior gangster and the 
Greek lack of strength in the air, the Italians would have been thrown into 
the sea. Greece, vanquished but with her soul saved, faces her conquerors 
proud and unbowed. 


At first the Germans behaved as if the inhabitants did not exist at all; 
I suppose that was the local interpretation of the Herrenvolk. Greek people 
are treated with that air of superior and haughty disdain one accords to 
menials; or rather, to insects. German motor cars speed along the streets, 
and if an inhabitant is knocked down they do not stop to help, or even to 
inquire. Any representations to the Kommandantur on day-to-day 
happenings meet with a dry Nichts. 

Restaurants are provided especially for Germans, where there is good 
and ample food. The population starves. If, therefore, the Germans 
ignore the Greeks, the Greeks in their turn ignore and ostracize the Germans. 
There is no social contact; when the Germans walk in the streets the 
people look past them, as if they did not exist. When a German enters a 
café his presence is ignored. If Germans live with Greek families, it is 
because they are billeted on them. But it is not only in the towns or by 
acts of sabotage alone that the Greeks show their enmity. Strikes are 
frequent and national demonstrations take place on national féte days. 
On such days the public, with flags or flowers, assemble in the streets and, 
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undaunted, go about their set purposes. Acts of sabotage call forth savage 
acts of reprisal and the deaths of innocent hostages. ‘ 


After the battle of El] Alamein, the German troops, realizing that the 
war was lost, became nervous, and more sadistic than ever, through sheer 
fright. 

You will, therefore, understand that, faced with periodic extortions, 
many people, especially in the villages, took to the hills and began to 
resist with the guerrillas. From the end of 1941 onwards many groups of 
guerrillas were formed and their number kept on increasing. Acts of 
sabotage and their resistance against the Axis forces increased. One of 
their most important acts was the blowing-up of the big steel railway bridge 
at Gorgopotamo, severing the Salonika-Athens railway connection. The 
destruction of this bridge prevented the early despatch of reinforcements to 
Southern Greece and from there to Egypt, where they were most sorely 
needed at the battle of El Alamein; this was generously conceded by General 
Montgomery. 

Today the extent of the activities of the guerrillas is so great that the 
whole of the countryside between Livadia and the Pindus range of moun- 
tains is in their hands; Axis forces do not venture outside the towns, except 
at their peril. 

Resistance both in towns and country is general. No one likes the 
Germans. Those who had liked the Germans were transformed into 
violent anti-Germans by their very presence. They did not expect that 
the Germans whom they had admired in the past for their literature, arts 
and culture could turn out, to say the least, to be so short of those ideal 
standards. 

You will appreciate that the Greek people pays dearly for this resistance. 
Thousands of hostages have been killed and others are killed daily. Many 
villages are destroyed as reprisals. Prohibitions increase, hours of curfew 
lengthen, light and fuel are becoming scarcer and even water is scarce. 

But in spite of all that, resistance continues. They suffer in stoic 
silence and are moved neither by threats nor by flatteries. The good fight 
is continued even in the darkest days, and the Greek people, conscious of 
its national ideals and the high moral aims of its struggle, knows full well 
that at least the enemy is being brought to his knees and that he is being 
dealt mortal blows. The Greek people knows, too, that it has chosen well 
in its friends and hopes that it will be helped to heal its wounds to pursue 
its rehabilitation and its aspirations. 


Summary of Discussion 


ADMIRAL SIR SYDNEY FREMANTLE said that he knew Greece well. The 
Greeks were a most gallant nation and deserved every aid the Allies could 
give them. The Greek resistance had caused the Germans to alter their 
whole time-table, as well as saving the honour and soul of Greece. 
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QUESTION: Would it be possible to give information about the diffi 


culties at present being experienced among the guerrilla bands fighting in 
Greece? 


M. Exrntaris replied that there were some troubles in Greece among 
the guerrilla bands, both before the British went there and afterwards, but 
they were not so serious as the newspapers would lead one to believe. As 
a journalist he knew the temptation to give news in a sensational manner 
to please the public taste. These troubles were due mainly to the ambitions 
ofindividuals. The Greek people were very individualistic. This was why 
he did not believe in the existence of a Communist danger in Greece; her 
people were too individualistic ever to desire such a form of government. 
For centuries the Greeks had quarrelled among themselves as a result of 
their vitality and their individualistic temperament but, in face of danger, 
they were always united. 


QUESTION: What type of government would the Greek people desire 
to have after the war? 


M. Exintaris replied that this was a very delicate question. He 
could only say that at present all the Greek Parties, including the Com- 
munist Party, were united in the aim of establishing a National Govern- 
ment and liberating their country. 


QUEsTION: How many war criminals had the Greeks named so far? 


M. Exintaris replied that at present it was not possible to give accurate 
information on numbers and persons, but those on the spot in Greece were 
making accurate lists of those violating human and international law and 


harming their fellow men. These people would be brought to justice after 
the liberation of Greece. 


Miss H. M. TILpEsLEy asked whether the guerrilla movements and 
especially the E.A.M., the largest political party, were much in sympathy 


with the campaign for territorial aggrandizement which the Government 
in exile was pursuing. 


M. Exrntaris replied that the Greek people had no imperialistic 
designs. All they claimed (in accordance with the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter) were those territories such as Northern Epirus which had always 
been Greek. Furthermore, they considered that they were entitled to ask 
for safeguards in order better to defend the frontiers of their country. It 
was to be hoped that after the war the primary aim would be the mainte- 


nance of world peace and that all political and economic measures would 
be taken to this end. 


Mr. C. H. Gray said that at the beginning of the invasion of Greece 
the late General Metaxas had said that one of the purposes for which 
Greece was fighting was a free Albania. Certain statements which had 
subsequently been made by the Greek Government on this subject had 
been a little ambiguous. Did the Greek Government consider themselves 
to be pledged to maintain the pre-war frontiers of Albania, or would they 
require a plebiscite to be held in Epirus; precisely what was their attitude 


towards thcse territories to which they had laid claim several times, even 
before 1914? 
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M. EXINTARIs replied that he could not speak in the name of the Greek 
Government as he was not a member of it; but the people of Greece asked 
only for the fulfilment of the principles of the Atlantic Charter. It would 
be recognized by most people that they had every right to ask for the 
incorporation of Northern Epirus in Greece; this had been granted by 
Great Britain and America and even Italy, at one time. The problem of 
Albania was bound up with the general question of security. For thirty 
years an attempt had been made to form an Albanian Government to rule 
over a nation free to live its own life. So far the experiment had failed 
because Albania had been enslaved by the Italians. It was for the Great 
Powers to find means of settling this question so that countries in the 
Balkans were not enslaved by their more powerful neighbours to the danger 
of all concerned. The Greeks did not desire anything which might limit 
the freedom of the Albanian people, but it must be recognized that during 
the last thirty years the attempt to create a real Albanian national feeling 
had not succeeded. There still existed among these people many tribes 
owing allegiance to different chiefs. Somehow the problem must be solved 
with due regard to the safety of all the Balkan countries so that this part 
of the world should not prove again a danger spot for world peace. 


Mrs. E. DE M. MA tan asked how far the Greek people considered that 
the Greek Government in Cairo represented them and how far they sup- 
ported it. 


M. ExIntaRis replied that there were two Greek Governments, the 
quisling Government, which no Greek except a few black-market people 
and traitors supported, and the Government in Cairo, which in the opinion 
of all the Greek political parties and the guerrilla bands was a Government 
of necessity for the moment. It represented the Greek people until the 
moment of liberation. After that moment the Greek people would take 
their destiny into their own hands and have the Government of their choice 
freely expressed. 


Mr. MAtcoLm THomMSON asked whether the people living on the Greek 
Islands were better or worse off under the Germans than those in other 
parts of Greece. Had they more or less food, were they better or worse 
treated and was there any resistance there in the form of saboteurs or 
guerrilla bands which might, in the event of an Allied landing, be able to 
give assistance against the occupying Power? 


M. EXInTARIs replied that the attitude of the people inhabiting the 
Greek Islands was the same as that of those living in other parts of Greece. 
They detested the Germans and rather despised the Italians. The Germans 
treated all Greeks in exactly the same way. So long as. they remained 
passive they ignored them as inferior beings, but any acts of resistance or 
sabotage were treated with imprisonment, torture and shooting. As in 
every other part of occupied Europe the liberating armies would receive 
a warm welcome and defirite assistance from the people. 


QursTIon: What percentage of the Greek people might be said to 
be represented by the different guerrilla organizations? 


M. EXxinTaris replied that there were three guerrilla organizations in 
Greece: (1) E.A.M. (National Liberation Front), a political organization 
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which controls the fighting organ known as E.L.A.S.; (2) E.D.E.S. (National 
Democratic Greek Army); (3) E.K.K.A., of which no definition is available. 
None of them was royalist. E.A.M. was a Left organization in which there 
were Communists and bourgeois members, the latter being more numerous. 
The Communists had thought it advisable to surround themselves with 
many non-Communist patriots because they knew that Communism did 
not accord with the feelings of the great majority of the Greek people. 
All had one aim, to expel the invader. E.D.E.S., whose fighting forces are 
in Pindus and Epirus under Colonel Zervas, is, like E.A.M., a general 
resistance organization in the towns and in the country. Another organ- 
ization was collaborating with him. This organization was Republican in 
character and recognized as its leader General Plastiras who, until the 
dictatorship of Metaxas, had been living in exile in France since 1936. 
Then there was a third and smaller organization, E.K.K.A., under the 
leadership of Colonel Psaros. The political aims of all three organizations 
were almost the same. All were Left and Republican without being 
Communist, except for an element in E.A.M. After the declaration of 
Stalin dissolving the Third International the latter had declared their 
agreement with the other political parties so far as working within the 
framework of the Greek Constitution was concerned. In future they agreed 
to do their work by consultation and democratic methods; they would try 
to convert people to Communism and, if elections were held and a majority 
of Communists were elected, they would have power, but otherwise they 
would work with the other Parties. 


Question: If it were possible to send further food supplies to Greece, 


would the international control exercised there be strong enough to prevent 
its falling into German hands? 


M. ExIntaris replied that all the food sent to Greece by the Red Cross 
was being distributed among the people. The Germans and Italians had 
not taken any for themselves. 


QUESTION: Were any Italian troops in Greece at present and if so 
what was their position? 


M. Exintaris replied that he had left Greece in July 1943 before 
the armistice between Italy and the Allies had been concluded; and he did 
not know if there were any Italian troops there now. If so they were most 
probably as much a burden to their own generals as to the Allies. 


SIR FREDERICK WHYTE (in the Chair) reminded the audience of the 
long history of Anglo-Greek relations. The strong bonds which had been 
forged between the two peoples had arisen in the first place from the love 
of liberty of each, but they had been supported throughout time by a 
common understanding that the position of an independent Greece, in its 
particular place in the Eastern Mediterranean, was not only of great 
importance to themselves as an independent people but also to Great 
Britain. So it happened that the latter’s most ideal and generous feelings 
and also her material advantage coincided in her interest in the Greek 
people; in their independence and their long struggle for liberty. 
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DAVID SHILLAN 


My duties during two years in the Directorate of the British Institute 
in Portugal concerned cultural relations between Portugal and Great 
Britain, covering a wide range of activities; such as imparting a knowledge 
of our language and arranging for a suitable mixing of persons of both 
nations, the showing of films, the negotiation of translation rights, the 
selection of students for scholarships in Great Britain, the visits of lecturers 
and of musicians, and so forth. In passing, I may say that the potency of 
music in international relations is an interesting discovery. Probably more 
was achieved in Portugal by the visit of Dr. Malcolm Sargent than by a 
good deal of straightforward propaganda. My reason for mentioning these 
rather personal details is that in such a situation one is faced with the neces- 
sity of taking an active interest in the culture and language of the people 
and in their more enduring and eternal qualities, in regard to which both 
economics and politics are, in the last resort, only instruments. 


Portugal, in her existence as a separate nation and State, is something 
of amystery. The fact that she has remained in this condition of obstinate 
independence for 800 years (except for the Spanish occupation of 1581 to 
1640), needs some explanation. These 800 years of Portuguese indepen- 
dence can be curiously supplemented by the fact that it is alleged by pre- 
historians and archaeologists that even the prehistoric remains of Portugal 
bear a striking resemblance to the prehistoric remains of the British Isles 
and a remarkable divergence from those of the rest of the Iberian Peninsula. 
I think this point is particularly important if we are to make any fair 
estimate of Portugal today. It appears as if racially, and perhaps even 
consciously, Portugal set out to be individual. Portuguese will tell you 
today that, from the very beginning of their life as a nation, there was an 
element in it which might be called ‘‘Atlantic,’”’ something radically different 
from the rest of the Iberian Peninsula, different indeed from practically the 
whole of the rest of Europe, except perhaps the British. 

Their independence from Spain was insisted upon by force of arms; and 
the Atlantic Ocean, in that somewhat distant past, was accepted as their 
highway and became the instrument of their greatness. The frontiers of 
Portugal are perhaps the least changed frontiers in Europe, and on this little 
Atlantic oblong, comparable in size and population to Bulgaria, live seven 
million Portuguese. 

There is a geographical reason for the difference between Portugal and 
Spain; the slope of the land away from the centre of the Spanish plateau 


1Address given at Chatham House on October 19th, 1943. 
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is very marked; as you approach it by train or by road you run down into 
Portugal, through green valleys which contrast abruptly with the scorched 
plateau of Spain and which mark very clearly the limits of the Atlantic 
rainfall. These valleys are very fertile and of great beauty; there is really 
no part of Portugal which is not beautiful. For such a small area, the 
country is surprisingly rich in interesting cities and treasures of antiquity. 
The Portuguese have also considerable material riches in wine, cloth and 
fish. The textiles which were originally woven in the Serra da Estréla have 
been developed into a modern industry and, in addition, there is a long 
belt of new ultra-modern factories on the main road running eastwards from 
Lisbon up the Tagus, which connects with the highway to Spain and to 
Oporto, and is something like a miniature of the Great West Road out of 
London. 

The Portuguese remain to a great extent a simple people, the majority 
of them being peasants or small proprietors. They are still living in the 
direct line of an unbroken cultural tradition, including costume, song and 
dance, which can be seen today, for example in the ceremonies of a vintage 
in the Douro region; such a cultural tradition may be quite as significant 
as the culture imparted by books. At the same time the culture of books 
is not absent from Portugal, which produced in Camées an epic poet of 
European stature. 

One lucky enough to be in such a position as mine really forms part of 
an embassy from a people to a people, which is a new idea in international 
relations. Viewing matters from such a standpoint gives a special interest 
in words and in their uses. For example, two words which are very familiar 
in Great Britain, “‘democracy”’ and “freedom,” are so completely differently 
understood in Portugal that their use is a positive danger. ‘Democracy”’ in 
Portugal is almost always liable to be taken to mean a state of affairs 
described by Portuguese writers about the time of the early stages of the 
Republic (and confirmed by Portuguese experience) bordering on complete 
anarchy, being both chaotic and futile; and, if you are not very careful, the 
word “freedom” in Portugal may mean freedom not to be bound by obli- 
gations, freedom from restraint, freedom from duties, freedom not to pay 
debts, and soon. This only shows how careful one has to be in adopting 
the phraseology of one nation to the uses of another. 

A further point to be borne in mind is that, as in the case of the other 
smaller nations of Europe, French culture has been predominant in Portugal. 
(For instance, Portuguese knowledge of Russian literature, and of literature 
in other less well-known languages is always based on translations from 
French translations.) Consequently, as in other countries, the French 
débdcle in 1940 was deeply felt in Portugal and proved a shock from which 
they have not even now recovered their balance and orientation. 


Among the effective forces at work in Portugal today are the State, 
which, as is well known, means primarily one man; the Church; “Big 
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Business”; the relationship with Brazil; and the Anglo-Portuguese Al- 
liance. 

The first has been well described in F. C. C. Egerton’s book Salazar, 
the thesis of which is that Portugal’s history has been remarkably con- 
sistent; each age has produced its great leaders and those great leaders are 
of much the same stamp (Prince Henry the Navigator isan example). That 
thesis is, I think, a justified and sound approach to some understanding of 
Dr. Oliveira Salazar. 

The machinery of State that keeps him in power is the Party of National 
Union—which is not a Party, in the sense in which we understand the 
word, but an organization intended to unite men of good will throughout 
Portugal who subscribe to a particular ideology which has been clearly 
defined for them. Behind this there is the Portuguese Legion, and the 
Youth Movement, which serves it. The Legion has recently been com- 
pared by its supporters to the British Home Guard, but it did not in its 
first manifestations suggest that, so much as some of the militia of certain 
other countries. These three organizations have almost inevitably taken 
up an anti-Bolshevik front as practically the main plank in their policy. 
The foreign policy of Dr. Salazar, however, has always been very explicit, 
as indeed his speeches show all his policy to be, and he has never failed to 
make it perfectly clear that he regards the Anglo-Portuguese Alliance as 
the unchangeable corner-stone of Portuguese foreign policy. At the same 
time, though one tends to throw a light upon this one figure when speaking 
of the Portuguese State, one must not forget the President, General Carmona 
who was originally the military leader of the Movement which brought the 
present régime to power, and who appointed the present Prime Minister 
(and who could, therefore, presumably ask him to resign). It must also be 
remembered that, quite explicitly from its declarations of policy, the Portu- 
guese régime is authoritarian; they make no bones about it. But it is not 
totalitarian, and they also make no bones about that. 


The Church may be symbolized in the person of the Cardinal Patriarch; 
the title of Patriarch in itself symbolizes the particular and traditional affec- 
tion felt by the Holy See for Portugal. There is an interesting personal 
relationship between the Cardinal Patriarch and the Prime Minister, owing 
to their association in the University of Coimbra at the same time, and it 
is sometimes suggested that they run the country between them on acommon 
policy, but it is not quite so simple as that; and I think there is evidence to 
show that the repeated claim that the Portuguese régime is not totalitarian 
is justified. The State does not attempt to usurp the functions of the 
Church, which are exercised, of course, in the orthodox Roman Catholic 
spirit and letter. The policy adopted is largely that of the Social Encycli- 
cals, and it must be observed that any policy which consistently carries out 
those Encyclicals is bound to take a fairly definite standpoint in the present 


1London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1948, 15s. 
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world conflict. So far as the Church in Portugal is concerned, I think it 
may be said that the Cardinal’s policy has been clearly defined on moral 
grounds. Another small example of the independence maintained by the 
Church in the person of the Cardinal Patriarch is that whereas the Party 
of National Union demands the support of youth for the national Youth 
Movement, leading towards the Legion, the Boy Scouts, as an international 
movement, still functions under the protection of the Church. 

An interesting example of the attitude taken by the Church was shown 
recently when a peppery polemist, who rejoices appropriately in the name 
of Pimenta, contributed articles to a German-owned newspaper, in which 
he contested the fittingness of prayers for Russia, despite their authorization 
by the Vatican; without any hesitation, and in spite of the considerable 
eminence of the writer, the Cardinal Patriarch issued an immediate denun- 
ciation of him and all his works until such time as he should change his 
attitude. 

I think it is fair to say that today Portugal is not a priest-ridden country; 
that is at least my own impression. 


A force which perhaps receives less than its due attention is “Big 
Business,” though it is not ‘“‘big’” in the American sense. The weaving 
interests and the sardine industry, to take two examples, are perhaps suffh- 
ciently important and well-organized to merit some attention as forces in 
the country. The peculiar business interest arising from the discovery of 
wolfram (or tungsten) on Portuguese soil is not so much a question of “Big 
Business,” except in so far as the Government is concerned, but it has 
resulted in the creation of many peasant fortunes, with ludicrous effect, 
which are frequently satirized in Portuguese revues; and the boy who cries 
“‘wolfram”’ today is the cause of ruin to his father’s fields. 


The relationship with Brazil, which is a major force acting upon Portugal 
today, is in a sense a one-way traffic because in the nature of the case Brazil 
is now more important to Portugal than Portugal is to Brazil. The impor- 
tance of Brazil to Portugal has been very clearly and skilfully understood 
by the régime. What was possibly not foreseen at an earlier stage is that, 
though the relationship is of more importance to Portugal than to Brazil at 
present, it may possibly be double-edged, because since Brazil joined the 
cause of the United Nations and gave effect to this in due time by a change 
of ambassador, she has exerted a direct and unmistakable influence upon 
Portugal in the direction of the common interests of the United Nations. 
An approximation between Portugal and Brazil is, in fact, proceeding, par- 
ticularly in the matter of orthography, which is perhaps less unimportant 
than it might seem; and, though the spoken languages remain fairly obvi- 
ously distinct, they are closely related, and on the Portuguese side there is 
always a great insistence on their community of interest, which is recip- 
rocated to a considerable extent by Brazilian intellectuals. 
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As a last major influence I would mention the Anglo-Portuguese Al- 
liance. I think that, before the signature of the Agreement, which was 
announced in the English Press of October 12th, 1943, the Alliance was 
insufficiently appreciated on both sides. It represents a very remarkable 
tradition and its history should be studied more. It is perhaps worth 
placing upon record that one of the activities of the British Institute in its 
five years of work in Portugal has been to make the Alliance better known 
there. The neutrality policy followed by Portugal until the present time, 
as well as the recent development, can be perfectly well understood and 
explained in terms of the Alliance. Incidentally, the position of the régime 
in Portugal has certainly been strengthened by the decision recently taken. 

I have not included Spain among the major influences and I would only 
include it as a kind of negative influence. Though I do not think the influ- 
ence of Spain is as important as the other influences of which I have spoken, 
there are cases, of course, where it is important. The effects of the Spanish 
Civil War were profoundly felt, and certainly affected policy in Portugal. 
Again, steps have in recent years been taken towards the building of an 
Iberian bloc, with solidarity of policy towards events in the rest of the world. 
While that is true, I think it is more important to stress the fact that almost 
everything Portuguese which can possibly be different from anything 
Spanish is so. 


A country and its state of culture may to some extent, if not entirely, 
be judged by its Press: so it may be worth adding a few words about the 
Portuguese Press today, which I personally find a very interesting and, for 
a small country, a very creditable Press. The following are the principal 
daily newspapers. 


Diério de Noticias plays a role comparable to that of The Times. (That 
is to say that if you want to be sure of seeing the most important announce- 
ments and advertisements, you must read it.) It is well produced, and 
specializes in articles, frequently on literary subjects, usually showing more 
markedly than any other newspaper the influence of French culture. The 
attitude since the French débdcle has been: ‘‘how tragic, nevertheless how 
great France is and therefore always must be.” 

O Século is produced with great skill so far as news is concerned. It has 
always been extremely sympathetic towards the cause of the United Nations 
and at the present moment has just been admitted for sale in Spain, which 
makes all the difference to the news situation there, even though the Soviet 
communiqué has to be omitted from the Spanish edition. 

A V6z is well known as a Catholic newspaper, but it is also very strongly 
and definitely a monarchist paper. As a daily paper it flourishes while 
supporting quite openly the monarchist cause, which may be a useful indi- 
cation that there is not quite so much complete repression of thought as is 
sometimes imagined. 

Novidades is another of the Catholic newspapers, and is more directly 
under the influence of the Cardinal Patriarch. It is notable for its contri- 
bution to educational and social subjects and, particularly during the past 
two years, also for having a commentator on world affairs outstanding 
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amongst those of all the other papers and indeed amongst foreign affairs 
commentators in Europe at the present time. 

The Didério da Manha is distinct for quite a different reason. It is the 
one newspaper which, while attempting to preserve the most orthodox point 
of view of the régime, that is upholding before the public the organizations 
of National Union and the Legion, has perhaps not always succeeded in 
making that point of view as truly national as might be hoped and, through 
its concern over the anti-Bolshevik front, has tended to drop into the Axis 
camp. This policy has become moderated in the last few months, and I 
think it only remains now for the paper to justify itself by discovering its 
own truly national policy. 


Jornal do Comércio contains one of the best reviews of world news to 


be found in any country. The paper has always been one hundred per cent 
pro-United Nations. 


There are three evening newspapers in Lisbon, as listed below. It is 
interesting that the third was started recently and has survived, instead of 
fading out within a few weeks, as was expected. 


Diério de Lisbéa is a well-presented news sheet with occasional literary 
articles of a high standard. 

Republica is a rather pleasant evening paper of the old style, not expen- 
sively produced with modern methods, but a very worthy paper. 

Diério Popular, the new paper, is definitely very progressive, expensively 
produced, and has succeeded in making the grade. 


In Oporto, which in regard to Lisbon plays rather the role of Manchester 
in thinking today what London thinks tomorrow, there are three very 
important daily papers, one undoubtedly the best produced in the whole 
country. 


O Primeiro de Janeiro is a first-class production by modern methods and 
is as enlightened as it can be in the circumstances. 

O Comércio do Pérto, also very well produced, is perhaps the favourite 
paper of the British community in Oporto, by reason of its commercial 
leanings. 

Jornal de Noticias is a very good example of a popular daily paper which 
does not descend too low in order to secure its popularity. 


In general I think this Press is remarkably interesting in the world Press 
of today. It shows a large appetite for the discussion of social,- cultural 
and popular scientific matters and even a rare and peculiar interest, which 
one would find it difficult to parallel in any other country, in discussion— 
even on its front pages—of questions such as the role and function of per- 
sonality as such in the modern State. In fact if one is to make a fair survey 
of the Portuguese Press, one is forced to the conclusion that it gains some- 
thing in dignity and public safety from the certain measure of restraint put 
upon it. The disadvantages of restraint upon the Press are too obvious to 
need stress here; but, compared with the Press of other régimes, there is a 
very fair credit balance on the side of the Portuguese Press. 
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The most obvious effect of the war upon Portugal so far has been 
economic, and one is forced to the conclusion that those economic effects 
might have been much worse, both as regards the infliction of hardship and 
excessive prosperity, had it not been for the somewhat authoritarian régime. 
I think that, given the same experience, the Portugal of twenty years ago 
would have been in a much worse state than the Portugal of today. Without 
dwelling upon the obvious difficulty of applying a rationing system and the 
internal control of raw materials generally, an interesting financial point 
arises from the fact that the Prime Minister is a financial specialist. He has 
a conception of national loans which is, I think, somewhat different from 
that current in other countries. He has in recent years been using these 
loans, not so much to finance an otherwise bankrupt State machine, since 
the condition of Portuguese finance is no longer parlous, but to absorb into 
the State service what are considered by the Government to be excessive 
profits and excessive financial prosperity in individual hands; the money is 
invested by the Government in major works, in connection with which, of 
course, there might be discussion but, broadly speaking, that is the policy. 

The attitude of the people in general in regard to the war is almost 
entirely homogeneous. They, like any other people, know pretty well where 
their own interests lie, and support the side which is going to safeguard those 
interests. There is no doubt that they are most sympathetic to our cause. 
They are almost overwhelming in their professions of sympathy and they 
feel so settled about it in their own minds that it is not unusual to hear them 
refer to an Allied aircraft as ‘one of ours.” 


Apart from the economic consequences of the war, which might easily 
have shaken a State so placed, the whole question of refugees has been a 
very grave one for Portugal. A very large number of refugees poured into 
the country, were accepted and well-treated and most of them departed 
in due time. On the whole I think history will find that we have much to 
thank Portugal for in her treatment of the refugee question. 


Another matter in regard to which I hope history will do justice to 
Portugal is that of sea rescues, which to a very great extent have been under- 
taken at grave personal risk with great devotion and without regard to 
immediate personal interest by those really splendid fellows, the Portuguese 
sea-going population of all classes. 


Taking into consideration the history of Portugal, and the temper of the 
ordinary Portuguese people, there would probably be a surprising amount 
of resistance of one kind or another to any attempt to overrun their country. 
It is obvious that such resistance would probably not be of a straightforward 
military nature. It might be of a guerilla nature, and there almost certainly 
would be a great measure of passive civil resistance, even possibly including, 
and not for the first time, a scorched earth policy. 
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Though my subject is “Portugal Today,” I have already referred to 
Portugal yesterday and cannot escape giving one glance at Portugal to- 
morrow, though it will only be a glance because I do not think anyone knows 
much about this question. It has been said that the two great gifts of 
Portugal to mankind have been Camdes and Brazil, and so one might be 
tempted to say, with a dangerous epigrammatic tendency, that the future 
of Portugal is Brazil. I do not think that is quite the last word. But in 
regard to the internal régime, whether an attempt will be made to revive 
the monarchy, or whether a suitable alternative able to stand up to modern 
conditions can be found, is something which I find too difficult to answer. 

What I think we can do at this stage is to sum up once more the char- 
acteristics which Portugal has always shown, in the form of a curiously 
chivalrous bravura, and even loucura (as they say themselves) in favour of 
great causes. The Portuguese have always been remarkably consistent in 
sticking to great causes. Their own application of theory to practice seems 
to go through three stages. In the first stage there is the theory of the 
great cause, whatever it is. There is a passionate devotion to this, with all 
that Portuguese rhetoric can do to inspire it. In the second stage there is 
the carrying of this theory into some concrete form, such as the way in which 
they have built up their Empire, or the vast technical Institutes which now 
exist at Lisbon University, or the immense scheme of grouped stadiums on 
a scale which can only be called Olympic. The third stage, which it is now 
interesting to look for, is the extent to which the skeleton political frame- 
work provided by the present régime can be clothed with flesh and imbued 
with spirit and made to function. So that we are left with the feeling that 
Portugal is a small nation which has obstinately and consistently preserved 
its sense of identity and of duty to a mission, and the only suggestion I 
would make, apart from giving these scraps of information, is that we British 
in our civilization are very complementary in some ways; we too have 
succeeded in building an Empire and have technical institutes and stadiums 
which can and do work and are filled to capacity; and I think we may say 
at this time that Portugal, both by her history and her sense of mission, has 
shown herself worthy of our genuine respect. 


Summary of Discussion 


Mr. E. C. CHANCELLOR said he was pleased that the lecturer had men- 
tioned the importance of phraseology. Most English people did not realize 
that for the Portuguese the word ‘‘'Communism”’ had an entirely different 
significance from that which it had in English. To the Portuguese it sug- 
gested a rufhan wearing a red scarf trying to break into a house. He had 
lived through half-a-dozen revolutions and knew that it was not the soldiers 
who caused alarm but these gentlemen, known usually as ‘“‘Communists.”’ 
Also, the Portuguese did not realize that the English often used words 
intending no particular meaning. For instance, he himself belonged to an 
association called the Old Iberians, which had not been able to fulfil the 
function it would wish since the Portuguese so disliked the word “Iberian,” 
which had some strange connotation in their minds. 
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In his review of the Portuguese Press the lecturer had omitted to mention 
the Anglo-Portuguese News. 

He asked whether the position of the illiterate peasantry had changed 
much in the last twenty years. Education had been proceeding fairly fast, 
and he imagined that illiteracy must have diminished. 


MR. SHILLAN said that the condition of the illiterate peasantry was only 
slightly changed. However, the present régime had provided such insti- 
tutions as the People’s Houses which had carried on a considerable work of 
education among the peasants, and especially among the fisherfolk. 


QuEsTION: Was Portuguese public opinion interested in the Portuguese 
African possessions? 


MR. SHILLAN considered that the Portuguese Government was rather 
concerned by the lack of Portuguese opinion in regard to her African pos- 
sessions, a situation not dissimilar from that in Great Britain, in that those 
people who remained at home did not really take enough interest in, or 
serious responsibility for, what was happening in their overseas territories. 


Mr. R. J. HAMMOND said that, when in Portugal some years before the 
war, it had appeared to him that the Portuguese Government had failed to 
mobilize any really active public opinion in its support. It seemed to rest 
not so much on positive support as on passive acceptance on the part of the 
masses, coupled with the active support of a proportion of the enlightened 
upper classes, plus a belief in its own mission and an ability and will to 
maintain itself in power by means that, by the lenient Portuguese standards, 
almost deserved the epithet ‘‘ruthless.’”’ Then, at any rate, the Portuguese 
Government stil! needed to convince the majority of the people that they 
had a régime and a Government worth fighting for. Did the lecturer con- 
sider that the Government had succeeded in this respect since 1938, because 
the future of the régime must largely depend upon success in this field? At 
present its popularity rested more upon the personality of the President than 
upon that of Dr. Salazar. The former was an old man, nearly eighty. 
When he died it was somewhat difficult to see what the position of the 
present régime would be. 


Mr. SHILLAN said he considered that the picture given by the last speaker 


was a true one and that it has not materially changed since he had been in 
Lisbon. 


Mr. H. T. BEASLEY said that though everyone was delighted about the 
present arrangements between Britain and Portugal in regard to the Azores 
some of them felt that this arrangement would have been very much more 
valuable some years ago. Was there anything in the Anglo-Portuguese 
Alliance to prevent Portugal from coming out earlier on the side of the 
Allies? Had the break in diplomatic relations with Czechoslovakia been 
remedied and diplomatic relations renewed? 


Mr. SHILLAN replied that there was nothing in the Anglo-Portuguese 
Alliance to oblige Portugal to take any course of action different from that 
which she had pursued since the beginning of the war. He could only say 
that the position of the bases referred to had been somewhat complicated 
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at the beginning of the war by the position of the United States, with whom 
Portugal had no treaty or alliance. 
There was a semi-official representative of Czechoslovakia in Lisbon at 


the present time and an accredited representative of the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment. 


Mrs. ALICE FULLERTON said that she had been in Portugal during 1938 
and 1939 and had found a very definite cleavage of opinion between the 
upper and lower classes in regard to Britain. The upper classes appeared 
to be completely pro-German, even referring to the British colony as the 
B.B.C., the ‘‘bloody British colony”; while the middle and lower classes 
were as completely pro-British. 


Mr. SHILLAN replied that there might be some confusion of issues be- 
tween the opinion of the Portuguese upper classes in regard to Great Britain 
and in regard to the British colony in Portugal. However, though there 
might be some general tendency in Portuguese society along the lines indi- 
cated, he did not think that there was much really pro-German feeling. 
There had been a certain distrust of British policy, particularly British 
social policy, and a rather ill-digested assumption that the attitude of the 
Axis, particularly towards Communism as professed in the anti-Comintern 
Pact, was on the whole a good thing from their point of view. 


QuEsTION: What was the attitude of Portugal towards the United 
States and Europe after the war? Was she prepared to help to build some 
international organization or not? 


Mr. SHILLAN replied that in regard to the future, the utterances of 
Dr. Salazar were perfectly clear. Portugal was not in favour of any arrange- 
ment by which her independence would be attenuated by any kind of merging 
with another country, but she was perfectly prepared to co-operate in taking 
any steps which might be taken as between nations, equally free, to build a 
better world. 


ADMIRAL SIR SYDNEY FREMANTLE said that during the last war he had 
been in command of a squadron operating in the southern Atlantic and knew 
the value of the Anglo-Portuguese Alliance. What he would have done 
without the base in the Cape Verde Islands he did not know. The strate- 
gical importance of Portugal in relation to the maintenance of sea-power was 
very great indeed. 


SiR FREDERICK WHYTE (in the Chair) was glad that the last speaker had 
reminded the audience, as citizens of an island, of the importance of sea- 
power and those elements of sea-power which were supplied, or not supplied, 
by her alliesin war. In confirmation of the lecturer’s statement, he remem- 
bered how, in conversations held many years ago in the Far East, his 
Portuguese friends had always insisted that historically, strategically and 
sentimentally the Portuguese looked to Great Britain, but in regard to the 
foundation of their thought and culture they looked to the French. 
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RESEARCH REPORTS 


EUROPE’S DISPLACED PERSONS AND 
THE PROBLEMS OF RELOCATION! 


BERTHA BRACEY 


SHORTLY after the beginning of the Second World War, President 
Roosevelt, addressing members of the Inter-Governmental Committee 
(for Refugees), said: ‘All we can do is to estimate on the reasonable 
doctrine of chances that, when this ghastly war ends, there may be not 
1 million but 10 million or 20 million men, women and children, belonging 
to many races and many religions, living in many countries and possibly 
on several continents, who will enter into the wide picture—the problem 
of the human refugee.’”? 

Looking at the world as a whole, that estimate of the problem of dis- 
placed persons and the numbers to be relocated,: vast as it was, is still a 
very great under-estimation, for it is even now certain that for Europe 
alone the numbers are not far short of 30 million. It is of considerable 
importance, in approaching a problem of such technical complexity and 
human urgency, to make as clear as possible what groups and individuals 
enter into the picture. In point of fact, if the armed forces of the warring 
nations, persons evacuated within their own national borders, prisoners of 
war and civilian internees were included in the figure, it would stand at 
hundreds of millions. If, on the other hand, only those persons were 
counted who can by Convention definition be called refugees, 30 million 
would fortunately be a vast overstatement. 

The groups of displaced persons with whom this paper attempts to 
deal can be divided into eight main groups, though, as will be seen, those 
groups overlap to some small extent. The groups are: 


(1) Refugees from racial, political and religious persecution. 

(2) Refugees from civil war. 

(3) War fugitives. 

(4) Persons displaced by deportation movements. 

(5) Return of Volksdeutsche. 

(6) Persons displaced by German labour demands. 

(7) Transfers of population: intruded and extruded populations. 
(8) German occupation movements. 


‘ As illustrations of the overlapping already mentioned we may remember 


1Being part of material collected in connection with a Second Supplement to The 
Refugee Problem: Report of a Survey by Sir John Hope Simpson. (Issued under the auspices 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, Oxford University Press, 1939, 25s.). 
2New York Times, October 18th, 1939. 
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that refugees from Nazi oppression, as well as war fugitives and Spanish 
Republicans have been caught up by subsequent movements like depor- 
tation or forcible recruitment for the German labour market. German 
nationals recalled by Germany from all parts of Europe would not enter 
into the complex field of displaced persons were it not true that, in many 
instances, they have become part of the intruded populations of periphery 
areas around the Reich. Prisoners of war, as such, are not included in 
this survey, but Germany has used hundreds of thousands, possibly as 
many as several millions, for forced labour within the Reich and in occupied 
territories. 

It is essential that these large and complicated problems of movements 
of population, planned or unplanned in origin, should be taken to the very 
heart of plans now being formulated for relief and reconstruction in Europe, 
as and when the conflict now raging narrows down and finally ceases. It 
is clear that vast and chaotic movements of people, in response to that 
strong homing instinct which we recognize and on which we must reckon, 
would throw an intolerable burden upon feeding and clothing schemes, as 
well as upon transport which will be required for other priority purposes, 
and would, moreover, add immeasurably to the problem of preventing 
epidemics, even if they did not make any efforts to draw sanitary cordons 
completely abortive. 

Handled in an orderly way, however, these groups of displaced persons 
will present specific and complex, but not impossible demands. The 
feeding of people in large groups can be handled with facility—provided 
supplies are available—whether these groups happen to be large camps of 
foreign workers in Germany, groups of refugees, groups of deportees, 
Jewish ghettos, concentration camps or even German organized brothels. 
As to the prevention of epidemics, surely some of these groups of displaced 
persons present the first and perhaps the most easily controlled loci of 
infection. 

If panic, chaos and raging epidemics are to be prevented, there must 
be some orderly movement, and the essence of orderly movement again 
and again has been proved to be that some people should stand still. We 
cannot, however, give stand-still orders unless most of the people under- 
stand why, some of them understand the direction of the movement, and 
all of them have some positive conception of a reasonable and orderly 
security in the fairly near future. 


Before considering in greater detail the movements which have given 
rise to the problems of relocation, let us be frank about the inadequacy of 
our statistical material. The movements have interlocked and overlapped; 
they have been going on now for more than ten years and the great majority 
of them have been within territories occupied or controlled by Germany, 
so that no accurate records or estimates have been kept or can be made. 
Moreover the picture is one vast kaleidoscope whose movements are still in 
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process, so that the pattern formed at one point of time is quite different 
from that formed at any other. The exigencies of war and war production 
react immediately upon both numbers and locations of displaced persons. 
All that can be attempted is as accurate a presentation as conditions will 
allow of the types of movements which are known to have taken place, 
with indications of the categories of persons who will enter into the re- 
location problem, their present location and physical condition as indicated 
by the collation and comparison of widely varied sources of information. 


(1) REFUGEES FROM RacIAL, POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION 


Fortunately the large majority of the refugees from Central Europe 
have found countries of perrnanent settlement in the United States, Pales- 
tine, the South American republics, the British Dominions and so on. 
Tens of thousands are still, however, in what are termed countries of first 
refuge. In so far as those countries of first refuge, e.g., Holland, Belgium, 
France, Czechoslovakia and the Balkan countries, have come under Axis 
domination or control little is known, however much the worst may be 
feared, as to their fate. In 1939 there were said to be about 25 thousand 
German and Austrian refugees, mainly Jewish, in Shanghai. A message of 
June 19th, 1943, to the Society of Friends in London through the Inter- 
national Red Cross indicated that a committee was being formed there to 
attempt plans for the final settlement outside China of some 10 thousand of 
these. 

The most recent report issued by the Mauritius Government in Sep- 
tember 1942 gives the figure of refugees in the Detainment Camp in Mauri- 
tius as 1,437, mainly Austrian, Czech and Polish Jews. The number of 
refugees from Germany, Austria and Czechoslovakia in Great Britain at 
the outbreak of war has been given by Viscount Cranborne as approximately 
78 thousand.! Emigration, though on a small scale, has certainly more 
than offset the small number of admissions since then. Of these a high 
percentage, possibly 60 to 75 per cent, must be considered under present 
regulations as having entered the country for a temporary visit or purpose. 
An official dispatch from Berne dated October 1943 states that in Switzer- 
land there are about 62 thousand refugees, including the thousands who 
managed to cross the frontier from southern France when the Germans 
took control of what had been Unoccupied France. Sweden shelters some 
4 thousand refugees from Central Europe, very many of whom had been, 
until the German occupation, in Norway and Denmark. More recently 
Sweden has received thousands of Jews from Denmark. At the time of 
the Bermuda Conference of April 19th, 1943, there were stated to be 22 
thousand in Spain, but that number undoubtedly included several thousand 
war fugitives in addition to refugees from Nazi persecution. It has since 
been possible in various ways to reduce the number as well as to improve 


1Parliamentary Debates (House of Lords), March 28rd, 1943. 
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the conditions of refugees and other displaced persons in Spain. The 
number in Portugal is relatively small though showing some tendency to 
increase as some of those entering for purely overseas transport purposes 
find themselves stranded at the port of Lisbon. The refugee situation in 
North Africa has changed considerably with the fortunes of war. When 
the United Nations armies entered there were some 15 to 16 thousand of 
various nationalities. Refugees from Nazi oppression numbered about 
3 to 4 thousand, many of whom had either escaped or been transported from 
the large internment camps in southern France. Many had been on 
forced labour under grim conditions, others had been held in internment 
camps. Nearly all of them have now found some form of employment 
since their release, or been enrolled in the forces of the various Allies. 


(2) REFUGEES FROM CIVIL WAR 


Of the 2 million Spanish Republicans who crossed the frontier into 
France at the close of the civil war, the great majority returned to Spain 
within a few months. Tens of thousands found a permanent place of 
resettlement in Mexico, some thousands found their way to North Africa. 
It was estimated that 100 to 120 thousand were still in southern France 
just before the Germans took control. Of these undoubtedly many have 
been picked up, either in deportation movements or for forced labour in 
Germany or German-occupied territory. The figures include not only 
Spaniards but some men of various nationalities who were members of the 
International Brigade. Twelve thousand of the refugees from the civil 
war were in North Africa, and many of these now expect to be able to join 
their fellow Republicans in Mexico. A special camp for retraining has 
been set up at Fouka Marine for the disabled among them. 


(3) War FUGITIVES 


One of the largest of all dispersal movements was the flight of millions 
before oncoming armies, as the German military occupation spread farther 
and farther over Europe. At one time there were estimated to be as 
many as 10 million fugitives and refugees in France. Most of these 
returned to their own countries and areas within a very short time, but 
undoubtedly there will be tragic remnants of so vast a movement still 
unsettled. 

(Though no figures are available there must have been a similar and 
possibly even vaster movement eastwards towards Russia beyond the 
Urals as the German armies swept into western Russia, but these Russian 
fugitives have remained within their own national borders.) 

Among the war fugitives are those groups now with the Allied Govern- 
ments in Exile: the Dutch, Norwegians, Belgians, Danes, Poles, Czechs, 
Yugoslavs and the Fighting French. For some of these groups the problem 
of relocation will be a simple one of repatriation as soon as their territory 
is liberated or the war ends. It is already clear, however, that there are 
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differences, and very wide differences, between these various groups accord- 
ing to the relations they have maintained or managed to build up with the 
peoples who have remained behind. For some the difficulties of relocation 
may be largely political, for others they may be predominantly questions 
of transport, while for still others the greatest barrier to return may be the 
sheer physical state of their national territories after the devastations of 
the war. Even where devastation does not impede repatriation, the 
presence of deportees and transferred and intruded populations may do so. 


Consider, for instance, the case of the Poles. The number of Poles 
who went eastwards to Russia has been variously estimated, but probably 
totals at least 1 million persons. There is a certain concentration of these 
now in the Tashkent area, others are still presumably in the Urals, while 
others are scattered through Siberia and Asiatic Russia. About 130 
thousand have been able to leave Russia. Some tens of thousands passed 
from the Tashkent area into Iran, and have gone into large camps near 
Teheran. From these camps many thousands have gone to Syria, Palestine 
and Egypt, while several tens of thousands, mainly women and children, 
have been accepted in British East African territories. One group of over 
a thousand Polish girls has been taken to India, where they are being 
cared for somewhere south of Karachi. There are Polish war fugitives in 
groups of various sizes in at least twenty-two different countries on three 
continents. The rate of mortality in certain of these groups is estimated 
to have been very high indeed, while the survivors are known to have 
among them outbreaks of small-pox, malaria and trachoma. The plight 
of some on these long treks has been most pitiable. In Palestine hundreds 
of little boys were encamped under canvas on the sand dunes; their only 
clothing for a time was that given or lent by the British Army so that 
youngsters of five and six were almost buried under army topees, while 
army shorts flapped around their thin legs. The cold weather of the first 
season there caught a hospital full of almost naked boys, while in another 
place about 150 children had to be isolated for three months because they 
were suffering from a highly infectious eye disease. In February 1943 
there were 4 thousand Polish children in Palestine, some in hostels but most 
in camps. In one large monastic building housing nearly 400 boys life is 
very Spartan especially in the cold weather. As there are no tables or 
chairs they have to eat standing up. As with the other children in the 
camps their food consists of half a soldier’s ration. Invalid and weakly 
children, nursing mothers and babies have to depend for special diet and 
other amenities upon whatever relief organizations can provide. 

The Poles themselves have done very fine work in organizing schools 
and providing educational equipment, printing school-books, arranging 
occupations and so on. 

In the British East African territories of Uganda, Tanganyika, Kenya 
and Northern Rhodesia several tens of thousands of the Polish refugees, 
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mainly women and children, with only a small proportion of older men, are 
housed in camps varying in size from those of 400 inmates, to one at least 
accommodating as many as 3 thousand. In some there are mud-built 
rondavels thatched with grass or banana leaves. In others there are sepa- 
rate living blocks, with communal buildings to serve as kitchens, dining 
rooms and wash rooms. There is a small hospital in each camp, and 
educational efforts are being made, sadly handicapped for want of books 
and other equipment. The greatest problem of all is lack of occupation 
for these thousands of mainly peasant women. Food, shelter and clothing 
do not provide the whole needs of human beings, particularly when they 
are not constantly engaged in the winning and preparing of them. 


In various parts of the Middle East there are some 10 thousand Greek 
refugees, again mainly women and children, and though a member of the 
Greek Government has been known to say: ‘‘A thousand Greek mothers 
may be of more value to us in the future than 10 thousand Greek soldiers,” 
there are obvious problems created for the future by the involuntary 
segregation of husbands from their wives and children, should the separation 
last over too long a period. Conditions for the groups that are in Palestine 
are reported fairly tolerable, though not so good in other parts. The 
reason for the distressing conditions is not so much lack of funds for the 
relief and care of the Greeks, as the fact that they are not the concern of a 
competent, responsible and recognized society, expert in social work and 
sensitive to human needs. Among this group too, however, efforts are 
being made to give schooling to the smaller children, training to some 
of the older ones and occupation to the women. With the Greek children 
as with the Polish children, educational efforts are often frustrated because 
the children have been badly undernourished over a long period, and any 
form of regular schooling has been lacking sometimes for several years. 

Among other groups of war fugitives, where numbers are not so great 
and the conditions in exile allow, there is a full realization of the necessity 
of maintaining the physical and intellectual standards of the exiles for the 
service of the national group of the future. 

An outsider may sometimes wonder whether full advantage is being 
taken by the various groups of nationals to practise that sympathetic 
familiarity with one another’s present and future problems, and with 
national cultures and characteristics, which might do so much to build an 
integrated European consciousness. 


(4) Persons DISPLACED BY DEPORTATION MOVEMENTS 


It is not for those who have suffered none of these particular terrors to 
attempt to weigh up suffering against suffering, or try to gauge the extent 
or effects of brutalities as against one group and another. We may re- 
member, however, that the persecution of the Jews has been steadily 
increasing in extent as in severity since 1933, and that this minority group 
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has been the special focus of hatred and vituperation for a whole decade. 
Moreover, those with any admixture of Jewish blood, exposed as they have 
been through centuries of persecution in Europe, were gravely weakened 
before the last desperate campaign of extermination started. In the main 
the deportation of Jews has been eastward in direction, though one group 
of elderly Jewish men and women was carried first from Baden and the 
Palatinate to the then Unoccupied France before many of them were 
deported for a second time from France eastwards to Poland and the 
Ukraine. 

Several thousand refugees from Germany and Austria who had settled 
temporarily in Poland, opted for Russian territory at the time of the Russo- 
German agreement, hoping for greater security there. Shortly afterwards 
they were rounded up in the middle of the night, carried off in locked rail- 
way wagons, and dumped down in the forests of the Ural. Primitive 
conditions, scarcity of food, inadequate sanitation, unsuitable clothing, 
little or no medical attendance, and the plagues of flies and fleas and other 
vermin, did not help to make them very fit for the hard work required in 
forestry. The camps were later disbanded when the German-Russian war 
began, and the inmates are reported to have been allowed to take up 
residence where they chose, with the exception of the bigger towns. 

A further deportation of a large group of Jews from Poland took place 
when many thousands of Poles fled eastwards before the German advance. 
Those who were not prepared to opt for Russian citizenship were deported 
to the interior of Russia. Some reports speak of thousands of Poles de- 
perted in this movement, others say tens of thousands. 


It is not possible to compute the total number of Jews deported from 
Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia and later, as German occupation spread, 
from North and North-Western Europe, but it has undoubtedly to be 
reckoned in hundreds of thousands.! At least 55 ghettos have been created 
in Poland, White Russia and the Ukraine. In June 1948 one report gives 
the number of Jews left in Vienna as 7 thousand, where there were formerly 
180 thousand. From Belgium where there were 52 thousand, 25 thousand 
are said to have been moved. Fourteen thousand are said to have been 
driven from Greek and Yugoslav territory; one group of several thousand 
from Croatia to Italy. Vigorous protests are reported to have prevented 
the threatened deportation of 45 thousand Bulgarian Jews, though 20 
thousand have been expelled from Sofia to other parts of the country. 

Germany decreed that Bohemia and Moravia were to be cleared of 
Jews by March 31st, 1943, and already 33 towns in Bohemia and 21 in 
Moravia had been declared “free of Jews.” 

Theresienstadt is one of the best known of the Jewish ghettos, and here 

1One fairly reliable estimate gives the figure of 34% million in German-occupied Poland 


and Soviet territory in July 1942 with at least 200 thousand additional deaths in the 
following six months. 
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there has been a concentration of elderly Jewish men and women from 
Germany, Austria and Czechoslovakia. 


In Holland Jews have been forbidden to live in Amsterdam, and the 
number of deportations have been variously estimated and may have been 
between 10 and 20 thousand. 

Tens of thousands of French Jews as well as Jews of other nationalities, 
who were resident or had taken refuge in France, were deported under 
appalling conditions in a fresh wave of persecution which started in the 
summer of 1942. One of the most cruel aspects of these deportations was 
the wresting of husbands from wives, and mothers from children, and the 
destruction of any means of identifying thousands of children. 

Of the Jews left in Germany after pre-war emigrations, some 300 
thousand are said to have been deported to Poland and Russia and only 
15 to 17 thousand left in Germany, mainly in Berlin. 

Further tens of thousands of Jews have been driven from territory 
occupied by the Bulgars. 

There were not a great number of Jews in Norway, but one thousand 
have been deported. 

In addition to those in ghettos several hundred thousand Jews are 
believed to be in labour camps in Poland. 

According to reports from a neutral country some 120 thousand Rou- 
manian Jews have been killed and a further 60 thousand sent to labour 
camps beyond the Dniester. 

The same kind of deportations have taken place from Slovakia and the 
Baltic States. 

The conditions under which the deportations have been carried out 
undoubtedly led to the death of thousands during transport, while the 
conditions in the ghettos are such that the death rate, apart from those 
killed or deliberately murdered, has been and continues to be extremely 
high. In some ghettos the estimate of deaths of Polish Jews, of whom 
there were about 3 million, is about one-third of that total. 

With totally inadequate food supplies, terribly overcrowded houses, 
little in the way of medical supplies, the appalling misery of the ghettos is 
indescribable, and throws into startling relief the efforts made by the 
indomitable Jewish leaders to keep people alive, tend them, find them 
occupation and even undertake some incredibly difficult efforts towards 
finding some of them means of livelihood and training. 

A few thousand Jews have escaped from occupied territory, some from 
southern France over the mountain ranges to Spain or Switzerland, while 
a small number, just over 1,200, including 850 children have arrived safely 
in Palestine. Attempts to get even small numbers by orderly and planned 
exodus from Hungary and Bulgaria have been held up by the refusal of the 
satellite Governments to grant exit permits, just as the rescue of 8 to 10 
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thousand Jewish children from southern France was frustrated by the 
refusal of the Vichy Government to release them. 

It is clear that the Anti-Semitic policy of the Axis Powers presents one 
of the most urgent and tragic of problems for the post-war world. 


(5) RETURN OF VOLKSDEUTSCHE 


According to their own reports the Germans have brought back no 
less than 750 thousand German nationals to Germany. These have come 
from Estonia, Latvia, South Tyrol, Volhynia, Galicia, Poland, Bessarabia, 
Bukovina, Dobruja, Lithuania, France, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. The 
Frankfiirter Zeitung divides those persons into two classes—Riickwanderer, 
i.e., those who while living in other countries retained their German nation- 
ality, and Umsiedler, those who were of German stock but of other nation- 
ality. Tens of thousands of these repatriated Germans have been settled 
not within the Reich itself but in Lower Styria, Lorraine, Luxemburg and 
Alsace in the west, with larger numbers still in Upper Silesia, the Warthegau 
and other parts of Polish territory. 


(6) Persons DISPLACED BY GERMAN LABOUR DEMANDS 


The largest displacement of persons in Europe numerically has been in 
response to Germany’s labour demands. The most recent figure from 
German sources is given as 12 million, said not to include those being used 
outside the Reich but to include vast numbers of prisoners of war from 
Poland and Russia.! 

The methods of recruitment have varied from sheer deportation, to 
the inducement of food and better living conditions in the Reich, as well as 
the personal and individual recruitment of men, women and young persons; 
political prisoners with long sentences have been released from Belgium for 
the purpose; men and women unemployed in occupied territories have 
been deprived of unemployment benefits to force them to volunteer; 
French workers have been induced by their own authorities to go to 
Germany as exchanges for French prisoners of war; men have been picked 
out by the Todt organization from internment camps in southern France 
and put into labour gangs for road-building and coastal defence works; 
technicians have been recruited from Spain; Bulgars have been taken to be 
trained as industrialists, technicians and merchants; French and Belgian 
railway workers have been taken; Russian women and girls have been 
taken for domestic service in large cities like Berlin and Vienna; young 
women and girls have been carried off from occupied territories “for military 
purposes.” 

The conditions of service, remuneration and food supplies to the foreign 
workers differ widely from national group to national group. Eastern 


1This figure of 12 million may be an exaggeration but with a labour figure of 40 million 
and 1 in 4 said to be a foreigner, it may be presumed not to be a very great over-estimate. 
According to a Swedish journalist more recently returned from Germany the number is 
13 million (September 1943). 
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workers, Poles and Russians, would appear to be subject to much harsher 
treatment than workers from the satellite States of South-Eastern Europe, 
or workers from Czechoslovakia, Belgium and Holland. 

Labour gangs of various nationalities work on coastal defences along 
the north-western coast, others on road-building and transport behind the 
eastern front in Poland, the Ukraine and occupied Russia. The number 
of Russians may be as large as 24% million, some being used in agriculture, 
many in the mines of the Ruhr, some women and girls, as stated above, in 
domestic service. The number of Poles may exceed 1% million, a very 
large number of whom are also used as agricultural labourers. 

In some instances camps for foreign workers have been well-organized 
and all kinds of efforts have been made to train them for effective work and 
keep them well supplied with suitable leisure occupations. Conditions in 
other camps are reported to be of the very roughest, bordering on the 
inhuman. 

Some groups and individual workers have proved tractable, others have 
proved quite intractable, and the work capacity of the Russian is said by 
the Germans to be 40 per cent below that of a German worker. 


The training and supervision of the foreign workers have proved colossal 
tasks, and have diverted a great deal of German labour from direct pro- 
duction. The fitting into German industry of foreign workers in such 
vast numbers, with their very varied training and experience, their lack of 
facility in the language of the German overseers and foremen, and the 
unwillingness of workers separated from home and family, has been a task 
of such immensity and complexity, that a growing ruthlessness seems 
almost inevitable. The Germans have had to stress to their own people 
the greatness of the task undertaken, and the necessity for preventing 
fraternization both among the national groups of foreign workers, and 
between German and foreign workers. 

It has not been possible to get an exact picture of the location and 
number of various groups, not only because of the initial difficulty of 
getting information out of enemy and enemy-occupied territory, but also 
because numbers and occupations have changed with the changing fortunes 
of war and the growing intensity of the demand for the production of 
munitions. Labour leaders stated at the end of 1942 that the main task 
before them for 1943 was that of drawing more and more workers, German 
and foreign, into direct production of war materials. 

The tendency to draw important production plants from vulnerable 
areas to areas less open to attack has naturally grown enormously with 
the intensity of the air attacks on the industrial west. Industries have 
been built up in Silesia in the east and in Austria in the south. 

The following figures which do not pretend to be either complete or 
comprehensive, give some idea of the kaleidoscopic picture presented by 
foreign labour in Germany. 
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Belgians may now number more than 500 thousand. Political prisoners 
with sentences of more than nine months have been deported to Germany. 
Belgian workers are to be found on the railways in Bielefeld, Nuremberg, 
Stuttgart and behind the Russian front. Thirty thousand were recently 
reported to have been moved to the Austro-Italian frontier. 

Bulgars who were recruited by their own Government authorities may 
number 20 thousand, some working as railway workers, some as gardeners, 
agriculturalists, engineers and in various crafts, while others were to be 
trained as technicians, industrialists and merchants. 

Croats were stated to be working in Germany to a total of 150 thousand. 

Czechs would appear for certain reasons to be on the whole much better 
treated than most other foreign workers. There may be as many as 160 
thousand of them in Germany, of whom 100 thousand are reported to be 
engaged in the building trades, 20 thousand as metal workers. 

French. One great bargaining factor in trying to win French workers 
for the Reich has been the exchange of workers for prisoners of war, though 
the number of worker volunteers required to secure the release of a prisoner 
has tended to increase. In some parts of France the recruitment of workers 
for Germany has met with stubborn resistance and men of working age 
have fled from their homes and gone into hiding to avoid being sent. On 
the other hand, the Secours National in Paris alone has thousands of tempo- 
rary orphans to care for, as they have been abandoned by their parents. 
The German demand in 1942 was for 600 thousand French workers to 
include 150 thousand women. Laval announced by radio that a further 
250 thousand French workers were to leave for Germany between April 
Ist and July Ist, 1943, while Hitler demanded the same number, promising 
to return 50 thousand prisoners of war to France, and to release a further 
250 thousand to factories in Germany. 

The General Commissariat for Labour announced the formation of a 
social workers’ organization to visit French workers who were sick and 
bring them news of their families, also to visit workers’ camps and take 
back news to the families. Radio Lyons announced in July 1943 that 
five women Social Assistants had been nominated to maintain liaison 
between French workers in Germany and their families in France. 

According to one French reporter after his return from French labour 


camps, some of the French workers wishing to save money were living in 


camps supported by the German Work Front; these camps were modern 
settlements, with radio, newspapers, games, musical instruments, tools for 
hobbies, gramophone records and libraries all provided. Once a week 
there were entertainments in the community centre of the camp, foreign 
and German films were shown, or a group of international artists would 
give a performance. The French workers in many German towns had 
created groups to perform plays, and had regular cabaret and theatre shows. 

I. G. Farbenindustrie is stated to have brought out a special handbook 
for the instruction of French workers. The pupil has only to learn 50 
words and use these in many different combinations. 

Greeks. There are conflicting reports of the numbers of Greeks brought 
into Germany for labour. They may total as many as 20 thousand, some 
working in Austria, some in the Sudetenland. 

Italians may number between 250 and 300 thousand, though one report 
gives a very much larger number. Italian workers are partly engaged in 
agriculture, while industrial workers are reported to be in Hamburg, 
Bremen, Dresden, Ludwigshafen, Munich, Salzburg, Stettin, Vienna, 
Gdynia, Cologne and the Ruhr. 
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Dutch. ‘There has been very great difficulty in getting Dutch workers 
and farmers to leave Holland. There may be 300 thousand working in 
Germany, though several thousands returned home after a short time, 
and were given the option of returning to Germany or working in forced 
labour camps in Holland. When the coastal strip of western Holland was 
evacuated there was obviously difficulty, in so small a country, of finding 
accommodation for large numbers of evacuees in the rest of the country. 
The circumstances provided conditions in which the move eastwards could 
be increased. Some thousands of Dutch workers have also gone westwards 
to France (possibly 37 thousand). There are hundreds of Dutch peasants 
in the Ukraine, hundreds of technicians in Cracow, and engineers on the 
Baltic coast. According to the German Press, when the overwhelming 
majority of Dutch students refused to sign the declaration of loyalty to 
the German authorities, 4 thousand of them were deported to Germany. 

Hungarians. There has been a good deal of difficulty over Hungarian 
workers in Germany, and 30 thousand lumber men who were working in 
the German forests were recalled to Hungary. Agricultural workers were 
similarly recalled. The Cardinal Prelate is reported to have made a 
statement that “the Church will deny the sacraments to those who have 
helped to carry off others and send them to forced labour for ideological 
reasons.” 

Poles. Polish workers in Germany form possibly the largest of all the 
national groups; their working conditions and the general attitude of the 
German authorities towards them are decidedly worse than for most others, 
with the possible exception of the Russians. The number may exceed 
144 million, exclusive of prisoners of war, who are also being used for labour 
purposes. Very large numbers naturaliy are in use as agricultural workers, 
since Poland always supplied large numbers of seasonal land-workers to 
Germany and France. The workers include hundreds of thousands of 
women, who are in both land and domestic service. In the recruitment 
of Polish workers families have been separated, men, women and children 
sent to different areas to work. Their labour camps are reported to be 
more primitive, their food less adequate, their pay less, where they receive 
any at all, and their hours of work longer. 

Poles are reported to be working in Danzig, Frankfurt an Main, Ham- 
burg, Ludwigshafen, Stettin, Vienna, Berlin and in large numbers in the 
Ruhr. Clothing is scarce among them and some are said to be begging for 
bread. Reports in the German press of Polish work camps indicate very 
rough conditions, and the intractability of the workers is quoted to justify 
a more ruthless attitude on the part of their task masters. 

Russians. Before the spring of 1943, 2 million Russians were reported 
to have been taken from occupied Russia to Germany—agriculturalists, 
industrial workers and miners. A further half million were to be sent for 
agricultural work in the early months of 1948. 

As with the Poles, conditions of service are not as favourable with these 
workers from the East as with other foreign groups. Living and working 
conditions are harsher, hours longer. An article in Das Schwarze Korps 
towards the end of 1942 exhorted Germans not to be “‘objective and soft”’ 
in their treatment of Russians. The Russian women are reported to be 
good workers. Those in domestic service in large cities like Berlin and 
Vienna have very strictly controlled conditions, a very early curfew and if 
they fall ill they are ordered to be sent to the police and not to hospitals or 
private practitioners. There is much passive resistance among the Russians 
and some active sabotage. 
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There are Russian industrial workers in Bremen and Bochum, and very 
large numbers of miners in the Ruhr. 

The Hermann Goring Werke, which has large and widespread factories 
for war materials as well as undertaking the building of air-raid shelters, 
employs a very high percentage of foreign workers of various nationalities. 

In addition to the 11 national groups already mentioned there are 
groups of at least 14 other nationalities, including Serbs, Spaniards, Luxem- 
burgers, Danes, Norwegians and Swedes. 

In addition to those working within the Reich many, as already men- 
tioned, are engaged on road-building and coastal defences in the periphery 
areas, and many smaller groups of foreign workers have been transported 
into occupied territories. 

In addition to ordinary spheres of labour, large numbers of foreigners 
are recruited from occupied areas for policing duties in the eastern occu- 
pation areas. For these duties large numbers of men from the Baltic 
States have been used. 

The strain, physical and psychological, upon millions of these foreign 
workers must be very great. There is a tendency, in discussing the food 
situation in Europe, to take it for granted that because Germany has 
brought these foreign workers in for production purposes, they will be 
reasonably well-fed and cared for. That may be far too easy and comfort- 
able an assumption. 


(7) TRANSFERS OF POPULATION: INTRUDED AND EXTRUDED POPULATIONS 


The transfers of population have been of various types; some being 
arrangements between States, some occasioned by cessions and some by 
seizure of territory. 

Among the transfers by agreement between States are: 

German—Estonian transfer. 

German—Latvian transfer. 

German and Russian—Lithuanian transfer. 

Exchange of Germans for Russians in Poland. 

German—lItalian transfer of Germans from Bolzano, Trento, Udino 
and Belbino to the Reich; Italians to Carinthia, Tyrol, 
Vorarlberg and others to Katowice and Moravia. 

German-Roumanian agreement releasing Germans from southern 
Bukovina and Dobruja. 

Territorial changes involving displacements have been as follows: 

Roumania lost northern Bukovinaand Dobruja to Russia—the Germans 
in the two areas had to leave them. 

By the Roumanian Partition, Transylvania was transferred to Hungary: 
Roumanians could move from northern Transylvania to Roumania. 
Magyars could move to Hungary. 

Germans could move (2 years to decide) to Germany. 

The cession of southern Dobruja to Bulgaria involved the following: 

Bulgars in northern Dobruja were exchanged for Roumanians in 
southern Dobruja. 
Bulgars (54 thousand) were transferred to Bulgaria. 
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Roumanians (110 thousand) were transferred to Roumania. 
The countries with intruded and extruded populations are: 


Alsace-Lorraine. The population evacuated to France from the 1939 
frontier region were 400 thousand from Alsace and 250 thousand from 
Lorraine. 

About one-half returned but about 100 thousand were again expelled 
to the then Unoccupied France. Some went to Algeria. Herr Burchel 
was given the task of settling 650 thousand Germans in Alsace-Lorraine 
from the Reich proper, South Tyrol and the Baltic States, Bessarabia, 
Slovenia and Poland. Meanwhile about 110 thousand Alsace-Lorrainers 
were taken to Germany as workers. One small group of less than 400 
escaped to Switzerland. j 

As a result of Allied bombing there has been a further influx into Alsace- 
Lorraine from Western Germany. 

Austria. There has been a large military and industrial influx of 
Germans into Austria to get further away from air raids. One of the 
Hermann Géring Werke is now set up in Linz with a large number of 
foreign workers of various nationalities. Large numbers of workers from 
the Ruhr are reported to be working in Styria. 

Poland. It is almost impossible to present the vast displacements of 
the Poles. In addition to those mentioned above, under war fugitives, 
deportations, and German labour demands, 14% to 2 million were expelled 
from the Wartheland to the Lublin and Chelor districts. Large numbers 
of Poles have been sent to German prisons. 

Into Poland have been brought Jewish deportees from Germany, 
Slovakia, Austria, Bohemia, Moravia, Holland, Belgium, Norway and 
France. Miners from Galicia have been moved to Katowice. Tens of 
thousands of Germans from the Baltic States, Ukraine, Bessarabia, Buko- 
vina and Dobruja have been settled in Polish territory. One hundred and 
ten thousand farmers from Baden and Wiirtemburg were to have been 
settled there but the plan has not succeeded. One vast scheme was for 
the settlement of 3 million Dutch settlers in the eastern area running up 
into the Baltic States. The Dutch have not responded to the temptation 
to accept this plan as a compensation for the loss of the Dutch East Indies, 
but some hundreds of Dutch farmers are settled there, and possibly some 
150 thousand other workers. 

Very large numbers of men were to be conscripted for policing duties in 
Poland and the Ukraine, from Belgium, Holland, Norway and the Baltic 
States. 

Seventy thousand Baltic Germans have been settled in Pomorze and 
Poznania, 51 thousand Baltic Germans with 11 thousand from Volhynia 
and Galicia in the Warthegau, while a further 11 thousand Baltic Germans 
added to 11 thousand from Volhynia are in the Danzig-West Prussia area. 

A number of Germany’s concentration camps are in this eastern area. 

Luxemburg has been annexed by Germany. Luxemburgers have been 
deported to Poland; several thousand workers, and some professors and 
teachers have also been brought into Germany. Children have been taken 
from their homes and sent to Germany for re-education. Monks and nuns 
have been expelled and others deported to southern France. 

Czechoslovakia. ‘The occupation first of the Sudeten lands, then of the 
so-called Protectorate has brought displacements; large numbers of 
Germans, armed forces, police and civilians have entered Czechoslovakia 
and some half-million workers from Czechoslovakia have gone to the 
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Reich, while large numbers of Czechs have been taken to German concen- 
tration camps. 


Finland. The cession of Karelia and other minor provinces to Russia 
led to the withdrawal of 450 thousand Finns from those areas. Not one- 
half of these have returned to the re-occupied districts. 


(8) GERMAN OccUPATION MOVEMENTS 


In addition to the actual armies of occupation, both Gestapo and 
civilian personnel have entered all occupied countries. The process of 
“aryanization” of firms and commercial and banking concerns so familiar 
from 1933 onwards has been changed to a “‘Germanization” in Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and Holland while large numbers of administrative posts 
are held by German civilians in all occupied countries. Before the occu- 
pation of southern France there were reported to be 100 thousand German 
civilians in France. There are larger numbers now; Toulon alone is said 
to have 25 thousand including 7 thousand sailors. 

To these must be added the large numbers of German women and 
children who have left the bombed areas and gone for greater safety to 
Norway, France, Austria, Bohemia, Moravia, Slovakia, Hungary, Denmark 
and Alsace-Lorraine. 


MAIN PROBLEMS OF EUROPEAN CHILDREN IN VIEW OF VARIOUS 
DISPLACEMENTS 


Medical. Owing to conditions of war and occupation a large number 
of the children of Europe will be found to be suffering from the effects of 
malnutrition and starvation. It should be remembered, and has in the 
past been too little recognized that the effects of food deprivation and 
deficiency are not only physical, so that the post-war problem will not 
only be that of dealing with malnutrition and dirt diseases, but with 
psychological and nervous disorders, which are even more difficult to cope 
with, and may persist long after the physical effects have been satisfactorily 
remedied. 

Various publications have already dealt at some length with the medical 
care which will be required for Europe’s children. None known to the 
present writer has attempted to deal with the nervous and psychological 
factors on an adequate scale. 


Educational. Even among some of the United Nations whose terri- 
tories have not suffered German occupation, education has suffered through 
war conditions. Among the displaced persons the educational problem is 
inevitably very much greater. These may be considered to fall into three 
main categories: 

(a) Many thousands of the children displaced in some of the eight 
main movements with which this paper deals, will have had over a 
period of several years, no normal education whatever. It will 
not be possible in many cases to make up for the missing years. 
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(b) Those many thousands of children who have been suffering from 
malnutrition or/and undernourishment will have been quite unable 
physically and mentally to profit from the normal educational 
facilities which have continued to be available. 

(c) For a large section of Europe there will be the post-war problem of 
dealing with distortions of educational method and content. These 
difficulties tend to be exaggerated out of all proportion to the 
problems indicated in (a) and (b), but remain to be tackled. 


Child Labourers. Large numbers of children from Eastern Europe, 
mainly occupied Russia and Poland, have been put to labour at far too 
early an age, and will have suffered physically, mentally and educationally, 
forming an adolescent problem of some severity, particularly for those 
nations likely to be faced with the greatest reconstruction problems. 


Lost Children. During the various displacement movements, large 
groups of children have been wrested from their homes and parents, or from 
temporary shelter where they were with their parents; means of identifi- 
cation have been lost or destroyed, and even with the co-operation of the 
occupying and deporting power, it is doubtful whether all can be re- 
identified. Even where identification proves possible, in many cases the 
parents will have died since the separation, and Europe will be faced with 
this special category of war orphan. 


Adopted Children. Even where the adoption of refugee and other 
homeless children has taken place from the most humane of motives, there 
is a problem remaining; a minor one in comparison with others listed above, 
but still a problem, since, where the parents still live, they will want to be 
reunited with their children, while the children will have grown so attached 
in various ways to the adopted parents and home, that there will inevitably 
be some great disappointments on both sides. 

Analysed in this way the problems of the children look rather formidable. 
The great hope for the solution of most of the problems of children lies in 
the demographic, emotional, political and religious impulses which will 
inform and inspire post-war work for children of every nation. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF RELOCATION 


Stand-Still Order. With possibly some 30 million persons involved in 
the problem of relocation and resettlement, it is clear that complete chaos 
will rule unless persons can be held in situ at least until some general plan 
for relocation has been prepared on the basis of more accurate estimates 
than those available under war conditions. 

The necessity for such an order, which will be desperately resisted by 
many persons and groups, is supported by the following considerations: 

(1) Vast numbers of the displaced persons are either victims or carriers 

of disease. Sanitary cordons, disinfestation, medical care and 
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supervision will be essential if we are not, as after the last World 

War, to lose more persons by preventable disease than were lo:t 

in combat. 

(2) Transport will be needed for more vital purposes, and internal 
transport systems are likely to be more widely disturbed and 
destroyed than after the last war. 

(3) Feeding and general relief plans will be thrown completely out of 
gear if so large a proportion of the necessitous are constantly on 
the move. 

(4) Orders of priority of return will need to be planned for each area 
and group, and such priority regulations will need to take into 
consideration : 

(a) The physical and medical conditions of the displaced. 

(b) The type and extent of the available transport means. 

(c) The measure of preparedness of the receiving area to accept the 
returning groups. (Intruded groups will have to be disposed 
of before extruded groups can be returned and re-established.) 

(d) The necessity of rehabilitating agriculture, industry and housing 
in the reception areas, as well as in the releasing areas. 

(e) Questions of public security and order. 


Military and Political Considerations. Though it is obvious that 
occupied areas will be liberated at varying stages and dates, the displaced 
persons within any single liberated area will be of very mixed nature, and 
the repatriation and relocation of some groups cannot be finally settled 
until at least some provisional lines of demarcation of the post-war regions 
of national and governmental control have been determined. 

It must also be anticipated that though in some countries and areas 
liberation will be immediately or quickly followed by established Govern- 
mental control and local administration, this is obviously not likely to be 
true of all parts of Europe, and political re-establishment is an essential 
prerequisite to satisfactory repatriation and relocation. 


The Jewish Problem. Though every consideration of equity and 
humanity demands that there shall be no discrimination either against or for 
the Jews of Europe, it is clear that the displaced Jews do call for special 
consideration for the following reasons: 

(a) Against no other single group has the Nazi policy of extermination 

been pursued with such ruthlessness and success. 

(b) Though malnutrition and even conditions verging on famine are 
commonplaces in occupied Europe, the rations allowed to Jews, 
whether dispersed, concentrated in ghettos, or in labour corps have 
been consistently very much lower than to any other group, so that 
their physical and nervous condition must be even more distressing. 

(c) No other group has suffered to the same extent from dispossession, 
denaturalization and denationalization. 
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The problem of relocation and rehabilitation of the Jews of Europe 
brings the statesmen and Governments of not only Europe but the whole 
world up against the challenge of Nazi doctrine as very clearly enunciated 
by S.S. Group Leader K. R. W. Best on July 27th, 1942: 


The Jewish question is the dynamite wherewith we blow up the redoubts 
where the last snipers of liberalism have dug in. Nations who abandon 
their Jews thereby give up their previous judaized form of life, based on 
false ideals of freedom. Only thereafter can they take their place in the 
fight for a new world. 


Long-Term and Short-Term Relocation Problems. In view of the numbers 
and the extent of the displacements, even the short-term tasks of re- 
patriation and relocation may take a year or two. It is essential, however, 
that the longer-term problem of the real refugee should be gradually 
separated from the shorter-term problems. One of the first essentials for 
this purpose must be a technical definition of the refugee. That of the 
Refugee Convention, namely a person who does not enjoy in law or in fact 
the protection of his own Government, is no longer adequate to the changed 
conditions. Larger numbers must become in effect stateless persons; 
large numbers who might enjoy in law the protection of a newly established 
Government in liberated Europe cannot in all humanity be forced to return 
to a country, even if discriminatory legislation is wiped off the statute book, 
so long as there is no assurance that the social and psychological conditions 
of rehabilitation do in fact exist. 


International Residues. In addition to the longer-term problem of 
the refugees proper, it is inevitable that certain groups will be found who, 
for sheer physical reasons, cannot be resettled or rehabilitated. This 
residue will consist of the maimed, severely ill, elderly and infirm persons, 
who simply cannot be dealt with even in long-term plans involving disturb- 
ance and transportation. Some international welfare scheme will be 
required to deal with such groups. 


Relief Personnel. Whereas in the main a predisposition of national 
Governments and Governmental authorities can be expected and given 
every opportunity to deal with general and medical relief within their own 
borders, even for displaced persons, it is almost inevitable that, for certain 
aspects of the relocation problem, international personnel accustomed and 
equipped to deal with migration problems will be acceptable, and will 
certainly be required where the above-mentioned predisposition is found 
not to exist towards the alien groups. 


Relief Agencies. Repatriation and Relocation will undoubtedly have 
to form a special section of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, and the relationship of that Administration to the Inter- 
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Governmental Committee for Refugees will have to be clearly determined, 
so that the latter can effectively complement the work of the former. Both 
will need at some early stage to define the sphere to be assigned to voluntary 
relief agencies, both national and international, internal and foreign. 


November, 1948. 





FRENCH VIEWS ON THE GERMAN PROBLEM 
T. E. UTLEY 


THE substance of this article is drawn from the results of two meetings 
between some of the members of the Chatham House study group re- 
sponsible for the preparation of the recently published Report, The Problem 
of Germany,' and a number of French officials, scholars and diplomats. 
The discussion was based on comments on the Report submitted by the 
eminent French historian and student of Germany, Professor Edmond 
Vermeil.? 

The discussion revealed a considerable measure of agreement with the 
conclusions of the Report. Where there was disagreement, it was often 
found to derive from misunderstanding of the authors’ intentions or of the 
special limitations imposed by their terms of reference. Neither of the 
groups participating in the discussion was unanimous upon all points, and 
members of both groups frequently found themselves arguing on the same 
side, “‘against’’ their compatriots. 


The Diagnosis. French criticism of the Report was concentrated mainly 
upon the diagnosis advanced therein of the problem. Particularly em- 
phatic disagreement was expressed by the whole French group with the 
description of the ruling caste in Germany as ‘‘a ruling group not essentially 
dissimilar from ambitious groups to be found in several other countries.”’ 
This was felt to be an understatement and to reflect misunderstanding of 
the phenomenon of Nazism. 

The French group submitted that the important fact about the Nazi 
régime was that it rested upon an alliance between a ruling caste, with a 
long-established tradition of aggressive nationalism, and the mass of the 
people. This ruling caste consisted of the Prussian Junkers, the heavy 
industrialists and the Army. In 1917 it was already preparing to save all 
that could be saved of its own power and of the military might of Germany. 
For a moment, at the end of the last war, it had seemed that these objects 
would be frustrated by the coalition of Left-Wing parties on which the 
Weimar Republic was founded, but, in fact, the ruling caste was able to 
retain its influence and to proceed with its plans for the next world war 

1Royal Institute of International Affairs and Oxford University Press, 1943, 2s. 6d. 


2Dr. Vermeil’s latest works are Les Doctrinaires de la Révolution allemande (Paris, 1938); 
Hitler 2t le Christianisme (Paris, 1940); and l’Allemagne: Essai d’ Explication (Paris, 1940). 
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behind a reassuring screen of socialist democracy. To regain complete 
power it needed a leader capable of capturing the imagination of the people, 
and in Hitler it found such a leader. The final cementing of this coalition 
between the Nazi Party and the old ruling caste was accomplished at a 
famous meeting which took place at Cologne in 1933, at the instigation of 
Field Marshal von Hindenburg and through the mediation of Herr von 
Papen, between Hitler and the leading German industrialists, bankers and 
commercial men. 

This coalition was admittedly helped by the suffering of the German 
people that had resulted from the great-depression; nevertheless too much 
importance had been given to this factor in the Chatham House Group 
Report. Unemployment in Germany was itself the result of the rational- 
ization of German industry undertaken, with the help of foreign capital, 
in the nineteen-twenties. Inflation was similarly a deliberate policy, 
aimed at creating conditions favourable to rearmament, and so successful 
had this deliberate stimulating of discontent been that it was quite in- 
accurate to speak of Hitler having “seized” power in 1933. On the con- 
trary, the ruling classes and the German people, desperate and bewildered, 
had freely given him power. 

Why this desperation had expressed itself in the particular form of 
Nazism was a question which could only be answered by reference to 
German history. There had been no genuinely internationalist thought 
in Germany since the days of Nietzsche. There were in the Weimar 
Republic, it is true, professing internationalists (Catholics, Socialists and 
Communists), but it was a significant fact that these people were usually 
open to the accusation of being “anti-German.” In the moral atmosphere 
of the Weimar Republic, it was impossible to be both a patriot and ‘‘a good 
European.” The internationalism of the Left was either ineffective, or so 
conceived (i.e., in terms of German leadership of a united Europe) as to 
make it hard to distinguish, in practice, from the extreme nationalism of 
the Right. If the Soviet Union were today backing Liberal Democracy 
in Germany instead of Communism, it was because Russia realized that a 
Communist Germany would still retain the impulse to aggression and 
would be stronger to gratify that impulse than a democratic Germany. 
In the Weimar Republic there had been no party which had combined a 
sane patriotism with the conception of an international order based upon 
equality. 

Similarly, there was no genuinely democratic tradition in Germany 
and the prospect of Germany becoming a genuine democracy simply as a 
result of an Allied victory was therefore remote. It was true that the Free 
German Movement in Moscow was talking the language of liberty, but 
so did the Press of the Reich, when it suited it. 

The principal culprits were no doubt the Junkers and the big indus- 
trialists, but no change in the political and social structure of Germany 
after the war would itself be a satisfactory guarantee of peace. The 
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hypothesis of a revolution in Germany must not be excluded, especially if 
the Russians carried out their intention of conscripting German labour to 
work in the Soviet Union, since these conscripts, on returning to Germany, 
might be the vanguard of a new social movement. Nobody could tell 
what such an upheaval would produce, but the Allies should not interfere 
with it, since there was much to be said for the view that Germany needed 
a civil war in order ‘“‘to work Nazism out of her system.”’ 


Prosperity and Security. The French group was unanimous in its 
approval of the importance given in the Chatham House Group Report 
to the dilemma of reconciling the prosperity of Germany with the security 
of Europe. The total disarmament of Germany was not enough. So 
long as a country with a population of sixty million, vast industrial re- 
sources and an apparently permanent impulse to aggression remained in 
the centre of Europe, Europe would not be safe. 

Professor Vermeil did not agree with the Report in its opinion that the 
control of German industry should be confined to those industries which 
constituted “war potential” in the strictest sense of the words. He pre- 
ferred the view put forward in What Shall We do with Germany?,' where 
the author said that in no circumstances should Germany be allowed to 
achieve a standard of living higher than that enjoyed by the countries 
which had suffered from her aggressions. 

This view was not unanimously shared by the French group. One 
member, with long business experience in France, believed that the phe- 
nomenon of German aggression must be ascribed principally to the pressure 
of an ever-expanding population on limited agricultural resources; to the 
consequent need to develop an enormous industry; and to the further need 
to find markets for the products of that industry. 

General agreement was expressed with a French member, with experi- 
ence of the mining industry, who advocated the suppression of a few 
industries which bore a direct relation to armaments and the submission 
of the rest to the control of a body on which all the States of Western 
Europe, including Germany, would be represented. A similar arrangement, 
it was suggested, might be applied to Silesia in the east. 

Both groups were aware of the danger that a policy of discrimination 
against German industry might not receive sufficiently widespread and 
sustained support from American opinion. Such discrimination, it was 
held, need not be, and ought not to be, permanent. Eventually the whole 
of Western European heavy industry should come under the control of an 
international body. This generalizing of the treatment to be given, in 
the first instance, only to German industry, would remove any scruples of 
conscience which the Allies might otherwise have, and would, at the same 
time, enable a thoroughly efficient supervision of the industrial activity of 
Germany. 


1Bernadotte E. Schmitt, What Shall We Do with Germany? (London, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press; Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1943, 25 cents). 
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To these measures of control, about the importance of which the groups 
were agreed, must be added a strict supervision of German foreign invest- 
ment to ensure that it was not used for political ends and particularly to 
the end of again achieving control of Central and South-Eastern Europe. 

The British group included, among other authorities on the German 
industrial problem, one who had served, after the last war, on the Rhineland 
Commission, and he was particularly emphatic in his support of the French 
view on this subject. 


The Problem of Decentralization. Professor Vermeil agreed with the 
Chatham House Group Report that the political unity of Germany must, 
as a principle, be assumed. Nevertheless, one must remember that the 
unity of Germany was a very recent thing, and that important centrifugal 
forces must be supposed to survive. German unity had been bought at 
the cost of Prussian hegemony. If Germany could achieve a natural and 
spontaneous unity, as distinct from the rather artificial unity based on the 
hegemony of Prussia which she now has, she might also achieve a sane 
foreign policy. 

The French group was divided on the expediency of imposing upon 
Germany some degree of decentralization. Nobody advocated ‘‘dis- 
memberment,”’ but one member thought that an autonomous State in the 
Rhineland, included within the framework of a federal constitution but 
administered under strict international supervision, was desirable. Others 
thought that the economic consequences of such autonomy might be 
serious; but a British expert pointed out that even complete separation 
would not necessarily involve the creation of new tariff barriers, while all 
that had been advocated was some kind of decentralization. A French 
member, speaking with fifteen years’ experience of life in the Saar, felt 
that the economic factor was not as important as the psychological. The 
Saar had been excellently administered by an International Commission 
on which Germany was represented; economic factors had all been in 
favour of separation, for the industry of the Saar had for long suffered from 
competition within Germany and was able, under the new dispensation, 
to find valuable outlets in France. In spite of these extraordinarily favour- 
able conditions, the Saar was in a state of ‘‘moral insurrection’’ on the eve 
of the Plebiscite. 

A member of the British group took the view, that the case for an inde- 
pendent State in the Rhineland, as advanced by the French after the last 
war, was stronger than had been generally imagined in Great Britain and 
in the United States. After a careful study of the problem he had reached 
the conclusion that the demand for independence in the Rhineland, far 
from being a mere invention of French statesmanship, had had considerable 
and respectable German support. 

The following conclusions seemed to emerge: (a) no attempt to “dis- 
member’’ Germany in the sense of dividing her into a number of completely 
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independent States would be likely to provide a permanent solution; 
(b) the problem was in no way as important as that of economic control, 
which was quite indispensable; (c) in so far as decentralization was possible, 
it should be valued, not as a means of weakening Germany, but as a means 
of enabling her to achieve unity on some other basis than the hegemony of 
Prussia; and (d) that however great the degree of decentralization achieved, 
this in itself would not be a reason for relaxing other measures (e.g., dis- 
armament, control of industry and general security arrangements) designed 
to protect Europe against the recurrence of German aggression. 


Territorial Basis of the New Reich. The territorial settlement was, in 
the opinion of the French, more important than the Chatham House Group 
Report suggested. The matter could not be discussed at the present 
juncture, but it was certainly wrong to assume, as the Report seemed to 
assume, that it would arise only in Eastern Europe. France might have 
something to say on this subject. Certainly the Allies must not be deterred 
from detaching territories from the Reich where considerations of security 
made this necessary. This question came within the sphere of compulsion, 
not co-operation, a fact illustrated by the Moscow decision, made without 
any negotiation with Germany or consultation of the Austrian people, to 
detach Austria from the Reich. 


Moral Re-education. One member of the French group considered that 
re-education was a process through which all countries, including France 
herself, would have to go, although the problem was plainly far more 
serious in the case of Germany. Not too much reliance should be placed 
upon attempts te change the German mentality by action from without. 
Defeat would itself be the most important step in the re-education of 
Germany. For the rest, the task of uprooting Nazism must be accom- 
plished primarily by the Germans themselves. To be enduring, re-educa- 
tion must be self-education. 


European Security. None of the measures enumerated above would be 
effective, in the view of the groups, unless it were supported by force and 
the sustained will to apply force when necessary. The best guarantee of 
European peace was the continued strength and unity of the Allies. 

The Chatham House Group Report was right, in the opinion of the 
French, to emphasize that the old balance of European power was de- 
stroyed, and that Great Britain could not rely either upon the power of 
the United States, or that of Russia, or that of France and her pre-war 
allies, as enough in themselves to keep Germany in check without active 
and sustained British participation. 

The future strength of Germany was hypothetical. A close study of 
German population statistics did not justify pessimism; contrary to popular 
belief, the birth-rate in Germany had not continuously accelerated in the 
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last twenty years. One statistician had estimated that in 1960 the demo- 
graphic position in Germany would be critical. Nevertheless, if one took 
into account the probable future of population trends in the occupied 
countries, there was no cause for optimism. One thing was certain: it 
would take all the energies of the United Nations to keep Germany in a 
state in which she was powerless to menace the liberties of Europe. 

In this connection, Anglo-French relations had a function of major 
importance. Both groups held that the principal cause of the failure to 
keep the peace had been disagreement between Britain and France; they 
were also unanimous in the opinion that the restoration of a strong France 
and close Franco-British co-operation in the post-war period were quite 
indispensable conditions of any wider system of security. 

The French group regretted that the terms of reference accorded the 
Chatham House Group had not permitted a more exhaustive discussion of 
the problem of security in its wider European aspect, but they were glad 
to know that this subject was to be examined in a future study. They 
regretted in particular that more mention had not been made both of 
Russia and of the possibility of federations in Central and South-Eastern 
Europe. 

Both groups recognized the need for enlisting wide support in the 
United States for whatever policy was adopted towards Germany. In 
order to preserve Allied unity and to ensure the sustained willingness of all 
the United Nations to apply force to the maintenance of the peace settle- 
ment, it was agreed that some measures, which to the British and French 
groups seemed desirable and necessary, might have to be modified. The 
criterion was not simply the intrinsic merits of a proposal, but the extent 
to which that proposal was likely to command support among those Powers 
which would have to maintain the peace settlement. 

The French group displayed some anxiety lest Great Britain should be 
withheld from taking her full and indispensable part in Europe by a desire 
for closer relations with the United States. One might count upon a much 
greater awareness of the German menace in Britain after this war than 
there was in 1919, but it was not likely that American opinion would move 
as far in this direction. No doubt compromise would be found possible 
upon many points, but there were things which could not be the subjects 
of compromise, since they were the minimum conditions of public safety. 
Frenchmen had often felt that Great Britain’s reluctance to be deeply 
committed in Europe after the last war was attributable to her desire for 
good relations with the Dominions, and they hoped that the same desire in 
respect of the United States would not produce the same result after the 
present war. 

Again, it was one thing to undertake European responsibilities and 
quite another to understand the implications for domestic policy of those 
responsibilities, and it might be that great changes would have to take 
place in Britain itself before we were ready to assume the role of leadership 
which Europe desired and expected us to assume. 
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A member of the French group was also worried lest the gulf separating 
those Powers which had actually suffered German invasion from those which 
had escaped that fate might be an obstacle to full co-operation. It was 
felt that one of the best means of ensuring that this would not be so would 
be for the Great Powers to bring speedy relief to the occupied territories. 
Upon the speed and efficiency with which relief was administered, the 
prospect of constructing an effective security system—and that was really 
the essence of the German problem—would greatly depend. 


Conclusion. The following are some of the main principles upon which 
both groups seemed to be agreed: 

(a) The efforts of the United Nations must be aimed at rendering 
Germany incapable of aggression rather than at removing the will to 
aggression. If the first object were achieved over a sufficiently long period, 
the second would be likely to follow in the natural course of things. 

(b) No change of régime would in itself be a sufficient safeguard to 
justify the relaxation of protective measures against the possibility of 
future German aggression. 

(c) The acceptance of unconditional surrender should be followed by a 
“cooling-off”’ period, during which Germany must be occupied by United 
Nations’ forces. 

(d) The real crux of the problem was the industrial power of Germany, 
which must at all costs be controlled, but which could be controlled without 
any disastrous effects on Germany’s economic position. 

(e) Any peace imposed upon Germany would be resented. Therefore 
the argument that a particular proposal would arouse resentment in 
Germany did not constitute a valid objection to that proposal. Wherever 
necessary, solicitude for German feelings and even for the prosperity of 
the German people must be subordinated to the over-riding claims of 
European security. 

(f) The maintenance of Allied unity, full participation of Great Britain 
in European affairs and the closest co-operation between Great Britain 
and a restored France, were all indispensable to the solution of the German 
problem. 


January, 1944. 





ADMINISTRATIVE CENTRALIZATION IN GERMANY 
AND THE NEW STATES, 1918-39 


DR. ALFRED COBBAN 


At the Peace Conference of 1919 there was much discussion of the 
extent and frontiers of States, but little or none of forms of government. 
An exception to this rule is to be found in the Minority Treaties, and the 
provision in a few cases for autonomy. These were for the most part 
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accepted under pressure, and applied with reluctance if at all. The chief 
aim of the new or enlarged States was to achieve complete national unity 
as rapidly as possible. For this purpose the prevailing system of centralized 
administration, developed in Revolutionary and Napoleonic France, with 
the division of the country into administrative departments under centrally 
nominated prefects, seemed the ideal instrument. In this study it is 
proposed to examine the operation of this system of government in six 
Central and Eastern European countries. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


It was recognized at the Peace Conference that Czechoslovakia was a 
composite State, made up of a number of hitherto quite separate parts, 
and that even in its chief unit, the historic province of Bohemia-Moravia, 
there was a non-Czech population running into millions. To allay the 
natural concern, M. Benes informed the Committee on New States: ‘‘It 
is the intention of the Czechoslovak Government to create the organization 
of the State by accepting as the basis of national rights the principles applied 
in the constitution of the Swiss Republic, that is, to make of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic a sort of Switzerland, taking into consideration, of course, 
the special conditions in Bohemia.’! Taken by itself, however, this 
observation, which is often quoted, gives a misleading impression, for 
M. Benes went on to explain that while the Czechoslovak Government 
would do all it could to encourage evolution towards a federal system in the 
State, ‘it would be premature to accept at this time a complete plan of 
decentralization, before the various provinces have acquired a more pro- 
nounced national sentiment, and have attained a certain degree of cultural 
and economic development.”? Twenty years later, the Czech leader 
admitted in an interview that Czechoslovakia could not easily adopt a 
federal system like that of the Swiss, which had taken five centuries to 
evolve, whereas Czechoslovakia had only existed for twenty years. He 
added that since the Germans were scattered in six ‘‘islands” a solution of 
the minorities problem on federal lines was out of the question.’ Indeed, 
the comparison with Switzerland was essentially unsound from the begin- 
ning. It was the intention of the Czechs that the new State should be in 
a very real sense a Czech national State. The first words of their Consti- 
tution ran: “We, the Czecho-Slovak nation, wishing to constitute the 
complete unity of the nation.’”” The Swiss State, on the other hand, is 
based on a balance, not on the dominance of any one of the three big 
sections of the population, each of which can lean on a great outside culture. 
In Czechoslovakia, while the German and Hungarian minorities could look 


1D. Hunter-Miller, My Diary at the Peace Conference of Paris, 1924-6 (New York, 
1924), vol. XIII, p. 69. 


2A. G. Lapradelle, La Documentation internationale, la Paix de Versailles: Commission 
des nouveaux élats et des minorités, 1932, pp. 70-1. 


3R. Machray, The Struggle. the Danube and the Little Entente, 1929-1938 (London, 
Allen and Unwin, 1938), p. 3 
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for the spiritual, and even material, backing of border States, the Czechs 
had to rely upon themselves alone to maintain their cultural and political 
predominance. 


Apart from the light bonds of the Minority Treaties, the Czech State 
started with very few commitments in relation to its non-Czech population. 
The possibility of conflict between Czechs and Slovaks was not anticipated. 
The Pittsburg Convention of May 1918 between Czechs and Slovaks 
in the United States had provided that Slovakia should have self-govern- 
ment, but Masaryk always insisted that this was not an agreement with 
any binding force on the Czechoslovak State. When Father Hlinka, who 
had favoured Czechoslovak co-operation for years past, appeared at 
Versailles with a claim for Slovak autonomy, he met with no success, and 
on his return to Czechoslovakia was arrested.? 

A minority which aroused more concern at Versailles, and which was 
only introduced into the new State with some hesitation, were the sub- 
Carpathian Ruthenes.* The Czech delegation admitted the need for 
special treatment in this case. M. Benes announced the intention to 
establish a special Diet in this district, with legislative power over language, 
education, religion and any other matters assigned to it by the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, under a governor appointed by the President. The 
Ruthenes were to be represented in the Central Government by a member 
of their own nationality as Minister without Portfolio. This does not 
seem to go very far in the direction of the promised autonomy, but M. Benes 
stressed its difference from the prefectoral system proposed for the rest of 
the country,> and it was accepted by the Committee on New States as 
satisfactory. Ruthenia was therefore allocated to Czechoslovakia as an 
autonomous province, with its own Diet, executive and language.® 


Apart from the Minority Treaties, Czechoslovakia started with pretty 
free hands. The clauses of the Minority Treaties were scrupulously 
observed, but the Conference had been anxious to ensure that these applied 
to individuals only: any suggestion of political rights for minority com- 
munities as such had been carefully avoided.’ The Czech Government 
had to deal with three main divisions—Bohemia-Moravia, formerly 
Austrian Crown Lands, Slovakia, which came from Magyar territory, and 
Ruthenia, to which a form of autonomy had been promised. In Bohemia- 
Moravia the system of local administration adopted was that inherited 

1Cf, E. Wiskemann, Undeclared War (London, Constable, 1939), pp. 271-6. 

2Milan Hodza, Federation in Central Europe (London, New York, Jarrolds, 1942), p. 89. 

’Earlier in the war Masaryk had expected Carpathian Ruthenia to be incorporated in 
Russia oo. W. Seton-Watson, Masaryk in England, Cambridge, University Press, 1943, 

23, 45 

wi ‘Hunter-Miller, Diary, vol. XIII, pp. 98-5; cf. — XVI, pp. 358-62. 
5Lapradelle, La Documentation internationale, p. 373. 
6H. W. V. Temperley (ed. Ms Faia of the Peace Conference (London, Hodder and 


Stoughton, 1920), vol. IV, p. 
TLapradelle, La Bad Bk internationale, p. 45. 
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from Austria. The two lands of Bohemia and Moravia were divided into 
districts, at the head of each of which was a president, appointed by the 
Minister of the Interior. All local appointments were subject to his 
approval, and in addition one-third of the members of the Provincial and 
District Councils were nominated by the Minister of the Interior.’ In 
Slovakia a special law replaced the old Hungarian counties by Zupy, the 
local powers of which were far more restricted. All the towns, except 
Bratislava and Kosice, lost their old municipal privileges.2 In fact so far 
as concerned the Magyar districts, there was practically no local self- 
government from the beginning to the end of the Republic.’ In Ruthenia, 
to conclude this summary, in spite of the promise of autonomy local powers 
hardly existed. Effective control was in the hands not of its governor, 
Diet or local councils, but of its Czech president and officials.‘ The 
Czechs provided Ruthenia with an efficient government, maintained a 
higher degree of individual liberty than the population would have been 
likely to have enjoyed under any other régime, and supplemented the local 
revenue by large subventions from the central funds.’ Nevertheless when 
the Czech Republic was falling under repeated German blows Carpatho- 
Ruthenia seemed anxious to break away. Its future destiny seemed in 
the highest degree obscure, though the younger intelligentsia and both 
autonomous parties were Russian in sympathy.® 

Slovakia and Ruthenia were socially far more backward than the his- 
toric provinces, and, with the Magyars ruled out, an adequate local person- 
nel for the machinery of government did not exist. Both Slovakia and 
Ruthenia, because of the backward condition in which they had been kept 
by Magyar rule, undoubtedly needed the services of Czech officials. The 
result was that the country as a whole came to be ruled by a Czech bureau- 
cracy, trained in the Austrian school, but now put to deal with populations 
which were used to the very different Magyar methods. Its very virtues 
were a drawback. Moreover, the appointment of officials was in the 
hands of the Ministries, which themselves were controlled by the larger 
political parties.’ The result was something like a spoils system, the 
operation of which was not made the more welcome by the fact that each 
Ministry often remained in the possession of a single party over an extended 
period.$ 

The wave of ciel and Czech dominance with which the new 
Republic began tended to decline after some years, and in 1925 a Govern- 

1A. Zimmern, ‘Czechoslovakia To-day” (International Affairs, July-August, 1938, 
vol. XVII, p. 484). 


2C, A. Macartney, ee and Her Successors (London, New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1937), p. 115. 
153. 


7. 
®Tbid., p. 242; cf. M. Winch, Republic for a Day (London, Hale, 19389). 
7Hodia, Federation in Central Europe, p. 90. 
eee Czechoslovakia To-day, p. 483; cf. Hodza, Federation in Central Europe, 
p. 142. 
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ment including representatives of Slovak Autonomists and German Acti- 
vists came into power. Legislation was introduced to extend provincial 
self-government, and pledges of greater representation in the government 
service were given to the Slovak and other minorities... The Law of 1927 
did not introduce changes satisfactory to the minorities,? however, and 
in 1929 there was a fresh wave of centralism.* 


In 1935, the moderate Slovak leader, Dr. Hodza, came into office as 
Prime Minister. In his opinion the local districts, or Zupys, had functioned 
fairly satisfactorily, but they were not a substitute for provincial self- 
government, and this the Czech Centralists had consistently refused to 
grant.4 But the attempt to force the Czechs and Slovaks into a homo- 
geneous nation had proved a complete failure. It had fostered the growth 
of an extravagant Slovak nationalism,® in face of which the Czechs very 
reluctantly beat a retreat. When he came into power, Dr. Hodza therefore 
introduced a bill to abolish the Zupys and create in their place four prov- 
inces—Bohemia, Moravia, Slovakia and Ruthenia—with extensive powers 
of self-government, and proportional representation to secure the repre- 
sentation of minorities. His proposals did not go far enough to satisfy 
the extreme Autonomists, and went too far for the Czech Centralists.® 
By 1938 the time for moderate measures was past. Ina desperate attempt 
to hold the State together in the face of ever-increasing external pressure, 
the Government announced a Minorities Statute, promising a distribution 
of government offices and contracts on a proportional basis to all the 
nationalities in the State, and taking language as declared by the individual 
as the criterion of nationality.?’ A further proposal was for the establish- 
ment of practically complete Slovak autonomy, and the division of the 
assemblies into two sections, Czech and German in Bohemia - Moravia, 
Slovak and Magyar in Slovakia. The Zupys were to be revived with 
increased power, and including only one nationality in each, a proviso 
which, as Dr. Hodza admits, was in practice an impossibility. The 
Slovak Autonomists had not been aiming at complete independence,’® but 
the situation was no longer under the control of the Czech Government, 
and the whole State was on the point of being partitioned at the dictates 
of its powerful neighbour. 


It is important to draw the right conclusions from this sorry history. 


1Hodza, Federation in Central Europe, p. 

2. ean Czechs and Germans Mb ll New York, Oxford University Press, 
1938), p. 133. 
‘Peat, — in Central Europe, p. 92. 

4Tbid., p. 

5C. A. Oe al Problems of ihe Danube Basin (Cambridge, University Press, 1942), 
p. 122. 

*Hodza, Federation in Central Europe, p. 102. 

TIbid., p. 152. 

8Tbid., p. 147. 

*Macartney, Hungary, p. 147. 
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Czechoslovakia fell, not for any internal reasons, but because it was a small 
State, geographically at the mercy of Germany, and because the other 
Great Powers, whose joint military action alone could have saved the 
Republic, were for various reasons too weak, too unwilling, or believed 
themselves too uninterested, to attempt effective intervention. But it is 
also true that although internal difficulties did not cause the break-up of 
Czechoslovakia, they were not dealt with successfully. German, Slovak, 
Magyar and Ruthenian discontent steadily increased. Had it not been 
for external pressure it is doubtful whether the Czechs would have made 
the concessions they did im extremis. In many respects the most successful 
of the new States, Czechoslovakia conspicuously failed to settle its national- 
ity problems, and that failure, so far as concerns Slovakia and Ruthenia, 
was closely bound up with the establishment of a centralized form of 
government, and the refusal to accept the principle of regional autonomy, 
even when a more decentralized form of district government had been 
granted. 


POLAND 


The Poles began with more extensive promises of local-autonomy than 
the Czechs, and ended with a more drastic centralization. Towards the 
end of the last war there were hopes of a revival of Polish greatness in the 
form of a huge federation, including Poland, Latvia, Lithuania, White 
Russia and even the Ukraine.!. The Russian re-occupation of the Ukraine, 
and the appearance of violent anti-Polish sentiments on the part of the 
Lithuanians brought these hopes to naught, but the democratic parties still 
favoured the division of the Polish Republic into a number of largely 
autonomous provinces.2 Article 3 of the Polish Constitution of 1921 
declared: 


The Republic of Poland, founded on the principle of a wide territorial 
autonomy, will delegate to the representatives of its self-governing units 
appropriate legislative powers, especially in the administrative, cultural 
and economic spheres, the scope of which shall be more precisely fixed by 
the laws of the State. 


While the extent of the Polish Republic remained undefined, local autonomy 
on a generous scale was promised. Before the Upper Silesian plebiscite 
Poland offered to set up a new Silesian province, with its own Diet and 
extensive legislative powers.* A Statute for Silesia was in fact voted in 
March 1921, but the Polish Constitution made no reference to it and it 
appears to have remained a dead letter.4 In 1922, when the ultimate 
fate of Eastern Galicia was still in the balance, a law was passed approving 
the principle of autonomy for the sixteen provinces of Poland, and promising 


1H. Zaszytout-Sukiennicka, Fédéralisme en I’ Europe orientale (Paris, 1926), pp. 106-7. 

2Tbid., p. 129. 

8S. Wambaugh, Plebiscites Since the World War (Washington, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 1933), vol. I, p. 229. 

*Zaszytout-Sukiennicka, Fédéralisme, p. 144. 
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that the three Eastern Galician voyvodates of Lwow, Tarnopol and Stanis- 
lawow should have a specially wide degree of autonomy within two years.! 
The Council of Ambassadors on this understanding recognized the Polish 
possession of the three provinces. No serious attempt seems to have been 
made to put the proposals of 1922 into practice.2 The actual system of 
administration established in Poland followed the centralized, prefectoral 
model closely. Each province had at its head a governor appointed by 
and responsible to the Minister of the Interior. Under the provinces were 
counties, each with a prefect responsible to the governor. The only check 
from below on the actions of governors or prefects was the existence of 
councils for each province and county, but these were not popularly elected 
and had only advisory powers. In the communes of Poland there were 
elected bodies which appointed the mayor and vice-mayor, but these 
appointments were subject to the veto of the prefect. Local autonomy 
and regional liberties were thus completely absent from the Polish Republic, 
despite the diversity of its population. It must be allowed that the Polish 
dictatorship was successful in suppressing opposition, but it had on occasion 
to resort to very drastic measures to secure this end, the Ukrainians in 
particular suffering from a violent process of pacification after 1930.4 


ROUMANTIA 


The greater Roumania created by the Peace Conference, unlike Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, had no commitments in the direction of local autonomy 
except the rather vague terms of the agreement of Alba Julia—which 
promised ‘complete national liberty for all the peoples which inhabit 
Transylvania,’”’ but which was not allowed to be of any practical effect— 
and the subsequently revoked demand for provincial autonomy made by 
the Bessarabian Assembly when it voted for union with Roumania.§ 
Almost at once discontent developed in the Bukovina and Bessarabia, as a 
result of a fear of the too rapid reversal of existing laws, the desire of the 
Bucharest Government to centralize the administration, its ignorance of 
the wishes of the newly acquired provinces, the appointment of incompetent 
officials, and corruption.6 The ideas which inspired the dominant school 
of politicians in Roumania were expressed in the first words of the new 
Constitution: “The Kingdom of Roumania is a national, unitary and 
indivisible State.” The whole country was divided by the administrative 
law of June 1925, which embodied the centralizing ideas of the old Rou- 
manian Liberal Party, into seventy-two districts, each under a prefect 
appointed by the Government at Bucharest. Departmental and municipal 

1[bid., p. 151. 

2R, L. Buell, Poland, Key to Europe (New York, London, Knopf, 1939), p. 105; A. 
Tibal, Problémes politiques contemporains de I’ Europe orientale (Paris, 1930), 9° lecon, p. 21. 

sBuell, Poland, p. 105. 

‘4Ibid., pp. 267-8. 


5A. Babel, La Bessarabie (Paris, 1926), pp. 264, 272. 
®Tibal, Problémes politiques contemporains, 14° lecon, p. 20. 
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councils were entirely under the control of centrally nominated officials, 
and the whole administration was rigidly centralized. 

In 1928 the National Peasant Party, which derived the bulk of its 
support from Transylvania, came into power, and carried in 1929 a law 
establishing seven provincial Directorates.2. It was intended to follow this 
up with a grant of local autonomy, but soon after came the return of King 
Carol, the economic crisis and the drift to dictatorship. Under Carol 
the country was divided into ‘‘residences,”’ but in 1940 Marshal Antonescu 
restored the old system of prefectures. 


The test case for the success of Greater Roumania was Transylvania. 
For much of the period between 1918 and 1939 it was under martial law, 
local affairs being controlled by Interim Commissions nominated by 
Bucharest.‘ It was hardly to be expected that the Magyars would be 
allowed to exercise any powers of self-government. The Transylvanian 
Saxons gradually lost control of their towns—the last Saxon burgomaster 
leaving office in 1934.5 The basic problem in Transylvania was the bitter 
hostility between the Roumanians and the other nationalities. The 
Transylvanian Magyars are said to have a strong, particularist Transyl- 
vanian feeling and to favour the creation of a separate Transylvania, with 
a return to the three nations system.’ Transylvania has a long history 
as a distinct principality, and its particularist sentiment is said to have felt 
itself outraged by the Vienna Award of August 1940.7. This feeling was 
perhaps the source of the movement which came to light with the mass trial 
of so-called Communists at Cluj early in 1943. The accused—mostly 
Magyars and Jews—were charged with conspiring in favour of an inde- 
pendent Transylvania under Soviet protection. It is not necessary for us 
to pass any opinion on such plans, but we can say that, at the end of twenty 
years of centralized Roumanian rule, the problem of a satisfactory settle- 


ment of the national question in Transylvania was as far from solution 
as ever. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


The Triune Kingdom was constituted out of more separate elements 
than any other of the Successor States. To the existing Kingdom of Serbia 
was added Montenegro, part of Macedonia detached from Bulgaria, the 
Voyvodina and part of the Banat from Hungary, Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
which had been under joint Austro-Hungarian rule, the Austrian province 

1]. S. Roucek, Contem mney Roumania and Her Problems (London, Oxford University 
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of Carniola, part of Styria and Dalmatia, and finally Croatia-Slavonia, 
which had constituted a separate entity under the Hungarian Crown. To 
cope with this heterogenous collection of constituent parts various projects 
for a federal constitution were submitted to the Yugo-Slav Assembly,! 
but the Serbs by tradition upheld the principle of centralization? and were 
in a position to dictate their own terms. Yugo-Slav dissensions during the 
war had been acute,’ and the Croat representatives had obtained in 
November 1918 a declaration that the union of Croatia with the Serb State 
should leave each completely sovereign in its own territory, but the Serb 
Government in Corfu vetoed this agreement,‘ and fear of Italy prevented 
the Croats from breaking with the new State. Similarly the Italian pro- 
posal for an autonomous Macedonia was rejected at the Peace Conference 
by Pasitch, with French support.® ‘‘The Macedonian Slavs,” he asserted, 
“have always been considered by the authorities of our State as Serbs.’ 
The kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes therefore began its life as a 
unitary State. 


It must not be supposed that all the many separate divisions united in 
the new State were from the beginning restless under centralized govern- 
ment. Although Monténegro had been a separate State, it seems impossi- 
ble to discover any point on which the Montenegrins differ from the sur- 
rounding Serbs, and there was apparently little or no objection, except on 
the part of King Nicholas, to their absorption.’ The Serbs of the Voyvo- 
dina, presumably because they were anxious for the support of Belgrade 
against the local Magyars, began by supporting the policy of centralization.® 
The politically more mature Slovenes, in the far north of the kingdom, 
came to an understanding with the Serbs, and were left to arrange their 
own affairs to the mutual satisfaction of both parties. The successful 
arrangement with the Slovenes, although their liberties depended more 
on a political understanding than on positive institutions, is indeed an 
example of the value of regionalist treatment in uniting a State. 

The real problem of the new State was provided by the Croats, who 
under Hungarian control had possessed their own separate local Government 
and Assembly, and who formed a permanently dissatisfied element in the 
Yugoslav State. The Croats carried their separatist tendencies to great 
extremes. They were prepared to share only the dynasty, the Foreign 
Office and the Ministry of Defence with the Serbs.!° Feeling between the 
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Serbs and Croats grew so bitter that in 1928 King Alexander suggested a 
separation from Croatia.1 The Croat leaders were too conscious of the 
Italian threat really to want separation, however; they wanted regional 
autonomy on a very extensive scale. Even if the Serbs had been willing 
to grant this, the problem of settling the area to be included in Croatia 
would have remained a stumbling-block. If the principle of historic 
frontiers were accepted, the Croats demanded the old kingdom of Croatia- 
Slavonia-Dalmatia, which came nearer to Belgrade than the Serbs liked. 
If the racial principle were chosen they demanded the partition of Bosnia.’ 


After years of unrest, in 1929 King Alexander took the problem into 
his own hands by proclaiming a royal dictatorship. The name of the 
country was changed to the Kingdom of Yugoslavia, and all departmental 
and communal autonomy was abolished.’ In the Constitution of 1931 an 
effort was made to undermine local traditions by dividing the country into 
nine administrative areas, each under a Ban nominated by the King, and 
possessing in theory administrative autonomy. But in practice all real 
political power lay in the hands of the central Government, and ultimately 
of the King. Alexander was able and well-meaning, and the provocation 
he had received was great, but his attempt to make Yugoslavia a truly 
unitary State undoubtedly failed, and even stimulated development in the 
opposite direction. Thus the Serbs of the Voyvodina, who in 1918 had 
been wholly in favour of centralization, in 1932 and the following years 
tended increasingly to turn towards federal ideas.5 There was a rapproche- 
ment between the Serbian democrats and the Croats. What the royal 
dictatorship of King Alexander had begun, the Government of Stojadinovi¢ 
under the Regent Paul completed, by converting even some of the Serbs 
to a policy of decentralization. By 1939 the failure of the attempt to 
force all the Southern Slav peoples into the mould of a centralized Serb 
State was almost beyond challenge. An autonomous Government of 
Croatia was set up. It was controlled by Dr. Maéek and the Croat 
Peasant Party from September 1939 to April 1941, when most of its leaders 
were arrested and power was put in the hands of the UstaSe and Pavelié. 
When the Nazi invasion came, Croat soldiers turned against Serbs and 
three of the six warships in the harbour of Split hoisted the flag of inde- 
pendent Croatia. In Bosnia the Moslem population revolted, while in 
Macedonia IM RO came out into the open.? Here, as in the other 
Successor States foreign invasion let loose the forces of revolt, but it did not 
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create them. In all these countries the model of the unified nation-State 
had undoubtedly failed to give internal stability. 


GERMANY 


We have now dealt with the four Slav States of East-Central Europe. 
There remain Hungary, Austria and Germany. Hungary after 1918 was 
too small, too homogeneous, and too aristocratic in its political structure to 
present any serious problems in connection with local government, but 
Germany and Austria will both repay a brief enquiry. 


Germany, up to the nineteenth century, was the home of particularism. 
It contained, however, one powerful and growing State which was a model 
of military and bureaucratic despotism. True, Stein introduced municipal 
councils, after the example of revolutionary France, into Prussia; but above 
these the State was divided into districts, each administered by a Regierungs- 
prasident, who occupied a position similar to that of the Napoleonic prefect. 
These districts were combined into groups, each corresponding to the area 
of an army corps, and under an Oberprésident. Prussia, during the nine- 
teenth century, became a model for the Reich, in which, however, the States 
retained limited but appreciable powers. 

The downfall of the Hohenzollern dynasty in 1918, which might have 
been expected to lead to a revival of particularism, had precisely the 
opposite effect. It is true that in some quarters particularist tendencies 
were manifested in 1918-19. The South German States of Bavaria, Baden 
and Wiirtemburg, in the hope of checking Prussian hegemony, upheld the 
federal principle! Embryo secessionist movements appeared in the 
Rhineland. Bavarians, like Beyerle of the Centre Party, the chief theo- 
retical advocate of federalism, and Heim, the leader of the Bavarian 
People’s Party, put forward the claims of the Bavarian State against 
Prussian centralization. The main body of the German people, Heim 
held, thought federatively; the history of a thousand years could not be 
swept away at a blow. ‘‘We are convinced,” said Beyerle, ‘that the 
federal State is adapted to the nature of the German people.’? But 
contrary influences were the stronger. Although the tribal basis of political 
organizations survived later in Germany than in most other European 
countries, the German States had for long been little more than dynastic 
units. Even writers who proclaim the survival of tribal feeling as a living 
reality in Germany, admit that it does not coincide with any of the political 
boundaries. In the Weimar Assembly the Democratic and Social Demo- 
cratic parties were hostile to the local dynasties and looked forward to 
taking up the work of the Frankfurt Parliament in constituting a united, 

1A, J. Zurcher, The Experiment with Democracy in Central Europe (New York, 1933), 
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democratic Germany.’ To their right, business interests were in favour 
of a unitary State with a highly centralized administration, while on the 
extreme left the Spartakus Bund was equally insistent on unity and the 
reduction of the Ldnder to mere administrative divisions.2 Indeed, 
practically all parties except the Bavarian Peoples’ Party and the Centre 
Party, were looking in the direction of a unitary State.’ 


The leading influence in the making of the new Constitution was exer- 
cised by the eminent jurist, Hugo Preuss, whose aii it was to create the 
legal structure of a new democratic Germany. As the chief barrier to 
democracy in Germany he saw the traditions of the dynastic States. Only 
the removal of the princes, he believed, would enable the people to think 
and act as a single nation.t The States were “anachronistic and artificial 
agglomerations of essentially diverse elements, which could only hinder 
Germany’s national development.’ In the interests of greater national 
unity he called for “‘the national self-consciousness of a people organizing 
itself into a State,’’ and quoted Fichte’s phrase, “the State must be inspired 
with the spirit of the nation, and the nation must be inspired with the spirit 
of the State.’’® It is true that Preuss was an advocate of administrative 
decentralization, but as he said, ‘‘the unity of the Reich is the primary 
consideration, the division into Ldnder is the secondary consideration.’”” 

The result of the triumph of these views was that Germany ceased to 
be a federal State in 1919, and became a decentralized unitary State.* 
Under the new constitution the power of the Reich Government was such 
that by a simple law it could withdraw any legislative or executive function 
from a Land, or even alter the boundaries of the Lander. Its complete 
pre-eminence in principle was established by the right of Kompetenz- 
kompetenz. National control over the process of constitutional amend- 
ment meant that the distribution of powers in the State was entirely under 
the control of the Reich. The weakness of the territorial bureaucracies 
played into the hands of the abler and more powerful officials who repre- 
sented the central Government.!®° The famous Article 48 of the Weimar 
Constitution gave a dictatorial power over the Lander to the President in 
an emergency, and established a system that has been described as “‘parlia- 
mentary caesarism.”" Although in the following years the unitarian 
tendencies of the Reich met with surprisingly strong opposition from the 
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Lénder,: on the whole it does not seem an exaggeration to conclude that 
the Weimar Constitution subordinated local to central government in 
Germany so thoroughly that it differed from the centralization of the 
French Republic only in a minor degree.? 


The Weimar Republic represented a long step towards the establish- 
ment of a completely unified German State. The National Socialist 
dictatorship which followed it completed the process. Contempt for small 
States is strongly implanted in the modern German political mind. “A 
small State,’ writes the historian Haller, “is always in some degree un- 
natural, irrational, since it cannot fulfil its own mission. The aim of the 
State is to look after the needs, the desires, the interests of its inhabitants. 
For this it requires power; it must be able to exercise pressure within and 
without. Lacking power, it cannot fulfil the purpose of its existence.’’ 

Externally, unlimited expansion, internally, the concentration of all 
power in the State at a single central point, were the keynotes of Nazi 
policy. They meant the end of what was left of particularism in Germany. 
Already in Mein Kampf Hitler had sprung to the defence of Prussia. Under 
the guise of federalism, he says, the Prussian State was attacked, first by 
Allied propagandists, and then by the Jews. But the survival of some 
measure of regional or State sentiment is suggested by the care with which 
Hitler concealed his moves towards the destruction of the little that was left 
of the liberty of the German States. ‘‘We...are determined,” he de- 
clared in February 1933, ‘‘to do everything in our power to maintain for 
these historic building-stones of the German nation and the German Reich 
their full capacities for vigorous life.” In the next month, just before 
the passing of the provincial law co-ordinating the States with the Reich, 
he said: ‘‘The Government does not intend by means of this Enabling Law 
to do away with the German States.’’ 

But a contrary view was gradually being given stronger expression in 
the Fiihrer’s speeches. Already in September 1933 he is declaring: ‘‘If 
one weighs the advantages and disadvantages of these States for the 
German nation, the advantages disappear.... We are forced to proceed 
against these burdensome obstacles to national unity which in the consti- 
tutional sphere have for many centuries inflicted grievous damage upon our 
people.’’? Then he passes to a characteristic misrepresentation of recent 
history in the complaint that, when he came into power, ‘‘the spirit of revolt 
and insubordination dominated the German States. The shadows of the 
most melancholy political past of the German people rose alarmingly before 
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us. Particularism and separatism insolently proclaimed themselves as the 
new German conception of the State.”! Finally, when, by 1938, the work 
of unification had been crowned by the creation of a united Greater 
Germany, its Chancellor proclaimed: “Only people with small minds had 
need of the small individual States! They alone invented the so-called 
‘values’ of those former States.... There can be only one sovereign 
power in the German Reich. It proceeds from the entire German people 
and not from a part of the people.’ 

The legal process of eliminating the relics of federalism that had been 
left by the Weimar Republic had been a simple one. Laws of March and 
April 1933 appointed representatives of the Reich in each of the Ldénder to 
co-ordinate their Governments with the Reich Government, a law of 
January 1934 put them under its orders,’ and in 1935 the Reich Regents 
Act integrated them into the administrative hierarchy of the Reich. The 
functions of the Regents were not dissimilar from those of the French 
préfet.4 Prussia lost her State identity under this system even more 
thoroughly than the other Lénder.’ More ambitious plans for abandoning 
the traditional boundaries and re-organizing Germany completely into new 
economico-geographical regions, have, however, never been carried out.® 


Administrative centralization reached its culmination in National 
Socialist Germany. After the storm and stress of the present struggle, 
followed by overwhelming defeat, the whole political structure is likely to 
disintegrate, and it is possible that in the anarchy of a total disaster regional 
forces may reassert themselves. ‘Can it ever be the true vocation of the 
German people,’”’ asked the conservative theorist Constantin Frantz, ‘‘to 
form a great centralized State when her entire history vociferates the 
contrary.””” 

A healthier Germany might be built on the ideals of local and provincial 
self-government envisaged in his larger views by the Freiherr vom Stein 
than on the militarist and bureaucratic machine of Bismarck. Germany 
might then find its destiny as a federation of autonomous regions, and such 
a Germany would have the inestimable merit of offering far less menace than 
hitherto to the peace and prosperity of Europe. 


AUSTRIA 
Finally, even in so small a State as Austria after 1918 the question of 
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centralized government or local autonomy played a leading part. The 
National Assembly at Vienna in October 1918 drew up its first draft of a 
constitution for Austria on the pre-supposition that it would form a united 
and centralized State;! but in fact Austrian unity had been incarnated in 
the Habsburg dynasty and what remained after its fall was an intense 
provincial particularism. In the German Austrian provinces the pro- 
visional Assemblies, which replaced the old provincial Diets, lost no time 
in manifesting their hostility to Vienna. Vorarlberg even proclaimed its 
independence in November 1918, and in April 1919 voted by a large 
majority for union with Switzerland.2 The Vienna Assembly had to 
abandon its control of local administrations.* After a good deal of 
manoeuvring it was realized that the antagonism of the Social Democratic 
Party, representing the working class and intelligentsia of Vienna, and the 
Christian Socialist Party, which had the support of the peasantry and the 
bourgeoisie of the provinces, made a federal constitution the only possibility 
for Austria. As it was finally drawn up the constitution left within the 
competence of the provinces all matters not expressly reserved for the 
central Government.’ The new federal Austria has indeed been described 
as rather “une confédération d’Etats en voie de dislocation.’’® 


Whereas the other States we have discussed illustrate the consequences 
of centralization, Austria may be held to exhibit the defects of the contrary 
policy. But in fact for some ten years the results were not unencouraging. 
Vienna, after the terrible post-war years, rebuilt its life, though on a 
smaller scale, and under the able government of the Social Democrats had 
some remarkable civic achievements to its credit. The provinces were 
satisfied to be free from the control of Socialist Vienna. West Hungary, 
incorporated in Austria on ethnic grounds and renamed Burgenland, proved 
a successful new province.” 

The outbreak of bitter internal strife in Austria came with the abandon- 
ment of the federal system. The economic crisis doubtless started the 
process of political disintegration. After the Christian Socialists obtained 
control of the central Government they lost much of their former enthusiasm 
for federation. Although they changed the name of the State from the 
Republic of Austria to Federal Austria, presumably for the sake of deleting 
the obnoxious word ‘republic,’ in fact they largely brought the federal 
system to an end by putting the Provincial Governors and Diets under the 
close control of the Federal Government. To eliminate Socialist control 
in Vienna wanton and ruthless violence was used. 
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The Austrian Christian Socialists and their allies cleared the ground 
admirably in advance for the Nazi invasion. One of the first acts of the 
Nazi Government was the abolition of the historic provinces and their 
replacement by seven gaue, administrative districts controlled by Regents 
with even less power of independent action than the Reich Regents in 
Germany,!—evidence of a fear that provincial loyalty might not yet be 
dead. The immediate reaction to this measure was so unfavourable that 
it had to be withdrawn, but all the same, extensive changes were made in the 
provincial boundaries of Austria,? while local self-government was, of 
course, entirely abolished. 


CONCLUSION 
Two general conclusions may be drawn from this study. 


(i) The system of centralized administration has been productive of 
intense discontent and unrest in Czechoslovakia, Poland, Roumania and 
Yugoslavia.* It pre-supposes the existence of a. nationally homogeneous 
State, and the assumption that the Successor States were nation-States in 
this sense was mistaken. They inherited on a smaller scale the problems 
of the Habsburgs, and we can pass on them in the same words the verdict 
that was passed on the Austro-Hungarian Empire. ‘The centralized, 
bureaucratic State cannot establish national peace, not even theoretically, 
because the most important connections of the national struggles are those 
which are attached to the daily life of the common man. Only a very 
intense municipal and county self-government could have brought the 
citizens of the various nations into a peaceful co-operation.’’* 


(ii) In nationally more homogeneous States, like the new Germany 
and Austria, local self-government is closely associated with the survival 
of democratic institutions, and its abolition is one of the essential steps in 
the establishment of Fascist dictatorship. 


January, 1944. 
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GENERAL 


CONSTRUCTIVE Democracy. Two Lectures delivered at University College, London, 
in December 1942. By John MacMurray. 1943. (London: Faber & Faber. 
74" X 4%". 41 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Nosopy excels Professor MacMurray in the use of the broad brush and he has 
wielded it superlatively in these two lectures. His thesis may be put shortly thus: 
cultural freedom is of the essence of democracy. It is indeed the chief end of the 
Democratic State to preserve the conditions essential to freedom of the spirit. On 
the other hand, it is a historical accident that the modern Democratic State when it 
came into being stood for economic freedom. The social conditions of the time made 
economic freedom expedient. The social conditions of the present time make it no 
longer expedient. In economic matters we are in the midst of a necessary and proper 
transition from the negative to the positive State, but that positive State can only 
continue to be democratic if it continues to serve cultural freedom. It was easy in a 
State which believed in both cultural and economic freedom to keep the machinery 
of the State properly subservient to cultural freedom: it will be a much more difficult 
and subtle job to keep the positive State so subservient, and the problem needs most 
careful thinking. The brush is broad and all sorts of qualifications might be made to 
what Professor MacMurray says, as he himself acknowledges, but I think his main 
thesis is both true and very important. 

A. D. Linpsay 


THE CRISIS OF THE NATIONAL STATE. By W. Friedmann, LL.M., Dr. Iur. Quain 
Lecturer in Laws, University College, London. 1943. (London: Macmillan. 
844" X54". 197 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THE object of this book is to demonstrate the incompatibility between the 
National State and the dominant social and economic forces in the world of today. 
Dr. Friedmann admits that the reaction against what he terms national imperialism 
has produced a revival of patriotic spirit in many nations, but he does not believe 
that this tendency is sufficient in itself to alter the fundamental facts. In its broad 
lines his thesis is not likely to be challenged by those who have studied the problems 
of contemporary nationalism. The latter part of the book is devoted to an exami- 
nation of the various possible alternatives to the National State: the Fascist Inter- 
national, collective security, the federal ideal, the multi-national State, the rights of 
man ideal, and the idea of the Grossraumordnung. A personal comment would be that 
the author is possibly unduly impressed with the last of these; but, apart from the 
first, he finds constructive possibilities for the shaping of a new world order in all the 
other ideals. The abandonment of the absolute sovereignty of the National State is 
common to them all. One feels a little doubt whether it is justifiable to call them 
alternatives, for they are not necessarily incompatible with one another, and Dr. 
Friedmann’s own concrete suggestions in the concluding chapters are not easily 
identifiable with any single one of them. His book, however, is a valuable contri- 
bution to the discussion of what is perhaps the most fundamental political issue which 
the present age has to face. 

A. CoBBAN 
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FEDERALISM AND THE PROBLEM OF THE SMALL STATE. By Sir J. A. R. Marriott, 
Honorary Fellow (formerly Fellow and Lecturer) of Worcester College, Oxford; 
late M.P. for York. 1943. (London: Allen & Unwin. 74” X 5”. 125 pp. 5s.) 


The title of this small book is misleading. The main thread, so far as one is distinguish- 
able, is the problem of sovereign States—large and small—and international organization 
with force or organization without force. A plea for the maintenance of small States, 
qua small States, provides a convenient peg on which to hang the author's observations 
culled from a long list of his previous publications, on the development of international war 
with the growth of the national States, the history of four centuries of peace schemes, and 
the structural problems of federalism. Patches of the well-harrowed ground of diagnosis 
are stirred up, but prescription is absent, and the reader is left where he started. 


R. I. K. 


PLANNING FOR FREEDOM. By Leyton Richards. The Swarthmore Lecture. 1943. 
(London: Allen & Unwin. 7” x 4”. 71 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


THE title of this essay expresses concisely the paradox which the author submits 
as an answer to those who see a dilemma between freedom and planning, between 
liberty and authority, and who would sacrifice one for the other. Mr. Richards reviews 
the nineteenth-century liberal movement ‘“‘which sought freedom without care for 
planning” and which, by his analysis, led to the association of liberty with individual- 
ism and nationalism instead of individuality and nationality. He concludes that there 
is no real dilemma, because he sees obedience as an inseparable concomitant to freedom. 
“In the last issue, the only real freedom . . . is the power to choose a master,”’ whether 
in the physical, social or spiritual realm, because each is governed by laws which are 
violated only at the cost of freedom. 

With the ultimate form of the object of planning the author is only incidentally 
concerned, beyond laying down three conditions which must be fulfilled in order to 
reconcile liberty with planning: the will of the people to choose must be respected; 
their equality of position to choose must be assured; and, above all, the resultant 
framework must be consistent with the individual’s freedom of conscience. 


R. I. Kuti 


Our HERITAGE OF FREEDOM. By G. P. Gooch, C.H., D.Litt., F.B.A. 1942. 

(London: The Individualist Bookshop. Post-War Questions No. 19. 834” x 54%”. 

26 pp. 6d.) 

Professor Gooch analyses and traces the development of Democracy in Britain to show 
that freedom must rest on a triple foundation of national independence, popular sovereignty 
and individual rights, but, above all, on security at home and abroad, because ‘‘the mainte- 
nance of our heritage is bound up with the political and economic organization of the world.” 


R. I. K. 


Pax BRITAMERICANA. The Future of the United States, Canada and the British 
Empire. By John MacCormac. 1943. (London: Routledge. 744” x 5”. 
243 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


Britons and Americans must act together in organizing the future peace, as they 
are now doing in order to win the war; they must do so in their own separate interest, 
as well as that of the world, even though they may not understand or like each other. 
Mr. MacCormac’s theme is not a novel one; but he has brought into its discussion 
new ideas which provide the reader with an interesting and valuable restatement of 
the case. 

America, he believes, has become the leading world Power, and can no longer 
afford the luxury of isolation. If she fails in her responsibilities of leadership, de- 
mocracy and peace are alike doomed. But given a clear lead from America, a new 
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and more effective League of Nations can be established, the corner-stone of which 
must be an outright Anglo-American alliance. 

It is when Mr. MacCormac turns to Britain’s relations with Germany and Soviet 
Russia that he treads the ground of controversy. If America fails to extend her hand 
to Britain, will the latter have no alternative but to ally herself with a new Germany, 
as he suggests? And has nothing happened in wartime Russia which gives promise 
of Soviet collaboration with the western Democracies when victory has been won? 


R, L. F. 


AMERICA AND Britain. A Mutual Introduction. With special reference to the 
British Empire. By Maurice Colbourne. 1943. (London: Dent. 7144” x 434”, 
x + 230 pp. Map end-papers. 5s.) 


Mr. CoLBournE deplores exhortations to Anglo-American friendship which are 
not accompanied by constructive attempts, even if sometimes painful, to air the 
basic questions which impede mutual understanding, and he proposes to do some of 
the necessary airing. He examines the two major misconceptions in America about 
Britain—the Empire and the nature of British democracy—and dispels them handily 
as though he were lecturing to an audience which wanted only to be convinced. Itis 
mostly a one-way corrective, because, as he observes with only slight hyperbole, 
“while American knowledge of Britain is wide enough to include whopping mistakes, 
British knowledge of America is practically non-existent, and therefore includes 
practically nothing, right or wrong.’’ Confidence, if not profundity, breathes heavily 
throughout: “If there is a Briton who knows (America) better, I should very much 
like to meet him.’”’ Wide and prolonged personal knowledge of America equips the 
author admirably for presiding briefly over a mutual introduction but fails to save 
him from misleading interpretation in efforts to fashion tempting parallels between, 
for example, the American States and the Dominions. Even if they do not always 
agree with the answers, Americans in this country will be pleased to find numerous 
familiar questions about themselves and their country treated by a Briton for the 
British, in a tone which must be reserved for discussion between compatriots. 


R. I. Kuti 


FABIAN SocrALismM. By G. D. H. Cole. 1943. (London: Allen & Unwin. 
8%" xX 5%". 172 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuis is one of Mr. Cole’s best books. It is a competent restatement of the 
Socialist case in general, even though he says that the views are simply his own. 
Mr. Cole thinks that we must establish Socialism or succumb to Fascism. And the 
Socialist order must be international, since social security means nothing if we seek 
it only for ourselves. For Europe, in particular, Mr. Cole advocates a common 
economic plan, with unified transport, a co-ordinated power system, an international 
system of communications and international control of mining and the basic 
manufactures. 

JoHN PRICE 


THe Wortp Turns Lert. By Gerald Abrahams. 1943. (London: W. H. Allen. 
7%" X 5". 256 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Abrahams is unwilling to accept the tyranny of other people’s words, but his own 
present an unnecessary barrier to understanding. All this makes the author’s thought 
difficult to grasp, and the difficulty is increased by the entire absence of any sequence or 
development in his argument. The impression that the road the author is taking leads 
somewhere is an illusion created by the effort of following him; at the end nothing new 
emerges, the landscape is entirely unchanged. The two principal points he appears to 
make are that Socialism and Communism must not be judged as doctrines but as tech- 
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niques; they are the modern form of the demand for material well-being; we are all Com- 
munists nowadays and must not be misled by words; and that what is needed above all 
is the reintroduction of responsibility into the use of political and economic power. 


J. DEGRAsS 


LEAGUE oF NATIONS: CHILD WELFARE INFORMATION CENTRE. Annual Report on 
Child Welfare (summarizing Information received from Governments in 1942). 
1943. French and English editions. (Geneva: League of Nations. London: 
Allen & Unwin. 8%” x 5%’. 119 pp. (French edition 131 pp.) 4 Sw. fr. 
$1.00. 4s.) 


THE decade which has passed since the Child Welfare Committee of the League of 
Nations determined to obtain particulars of the progress made in child welfare in the 
various countries has not been particularly favourable to the development of this 
phase of government. In the Annual Report on Child Welfare for 1942, lately received, 
the world view is again seriously vitiated by the exigencies of war, for only sixteen 
States, including enemy-occupied France and Luxembourg and the Belgian Govern- 
ment in Great Britain, contribute reports. Perhaps the most significant statement is 
that from Afghanistan, that the Ministry of Education is taking steps to promote | 
public health through the schools and has under consideration further measures 
(delayed by the economic situation) with regard to children’s hospitals and kinder- 
gartens. Australia, like New Zealand and a few other nations, now has a Child Wel- 
fare Department ‘‘concerned with the care and protection of child life generally’; 
and Mexico’s Public Assistance Secretariat appears to have an enlightened child 
welfare bias expressed inter alia by the duty of setting up parents’ associations. 


EDWARD FULLER 


CHRISTIAN COUNCIL FOR REFUGEES FROM GERMANY AND CENTRAL Europe. A Five- 
Year Survey. 1943. (London: Bloomsbury House. 84” X 5%”. 8 pp. n.p.) 

_ _.This pamphlet states briefly the objects and work of the Council which was constituted 

in October 1938, on the initiative of the Bishop of Chichester, for the purpose of assisting ) 

refugees in this country who belong to the Christian religion. The pamphlet deals not 

only with the Council’s activities, but with the effect of war on refugee problems. It is 

estimated that of the victims of Nazi persecution who have found refuge in this country 


some 20 per cent are Christians, and an appeal is made by the Council for financial assis- 
tance. 


D. PE. 


THE JEWs, THE WaR, AND AFTER. By P. Horowitz. 1943. (London: Lloyd Cole. 
74%" X 5”. 138 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Towarps Historic JupatisM. - By E. Berkovits. 1943. (Oxford: East and West 
Library. 8” X 5%". 144 pp. Glossary. 5s.) 

A Suort History OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE. By Cecil Roth. Revised Edition, 1943. 
(Oxford: East and West Library. 7” X 41%”. xi +447 pp. Biblio. 5s. 6d.) 

THE JEWISH CONTRIBUTION TO CIVILISATION. By Cecil Roth. New Edition, 1943. 
(Oxford: East and West Library. 7” X 44". xiii + 369 pp. 5s. 6d.) 


It is difficult in these days to say something fresh about the Jews and post-war 
reconstruction. What is wanted is not more ideas but more action. Mr. Horowitz 
desires to see the Jewish Agency, the World Jewish Congress, the Agudath Israel 
(the international organization of Orthodox Jews) and the N.Z.O. (the Zionist Re- 
visionist Organization) co-operating in the putting forward of a comprehensive pro- 
gramme, on the basis of recognizing the differences between them. He relegates the 
bodies of a national character, such as the Board of Deputies of the Anglo-Jewish 
Association, to a secondary place. The complication is that ‘“‘the Jews’ are nowhere 
recognized as a single people, so that, in fact, the national body of Jews is often more 
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influential with a Government than any of the international bodies which he mentions. 
The picture that any author could draw is bound to be a confused one until some 
initiative is taken by the United Nations, and of this there is as yet no sign. 


The book of Mr. Berkovits covers a less trodden field. Writing asa religious Jew 
he surveys the different streams of modern Judaism looking for the elements out of 
which a new spiritual impulse can grow in Jewish life. He is satisfied neither by 
Liberalism, nor by the “‘neo-Orthodoxy” of respectable bourgeois emancipation. 
Today he finds no adequate material on which to base innovations, and he believes 
that it is necessary to hold on to tradition until a new generation, working from the 
National Home as its centre, is able to speak with a voice of authority throughout 
Jewry. He has written a thought-provoking book, and its profound recognition of the 
ultimate significance of religious values makes it one which will help the Christian 
also to understand the meaning of Jewish survival. 


The two reprints produced by the East and West Library of the best known works 
of Cecil Roth bring old favourites forward in a new and attractive guise—except that 
a pocket edition inevitably lacks the dignity which, for example, a history of four 
thousand years in a quarter of a million words ought to have. They will be welcomed, 
I hope, like their originals. 

JAMES PARKES 


Way I Am a Jew. By Edmond Fleg. Translated by Victor Gollancz. 1943. (Lon- 
don: Gollancz. 74%” x 5”. 62 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

Justice FoR My PEopLe. The Jewish Case. By Ernst Frankenstein. 1943. (Lon- 
don: Nicholson & Watson. 7%” X 5’. 185 + vii pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Boru these books should be read by all who are interested—and everybody should 
be interested—in one of the greatest moral problems of our generation, the problem 
of Jew and Gentile and its horrible complication of Anti-Semitism. The translator 
calls Why I Ama Jew, written in 1927 by a German Jew and dedicated to his unborn 
grandson, a proud and humble little book; it is also a touching one, all the more so 
in that no grandson of the author will read it, since both his sons died fighting for 
France, the country of his adoption. Substantially it is the story of a religious con- 
version, or rather reconversion; it was the Dreyfus case which set Edmond Fleg to 
ask himself why he was kicking against the pricks. It reminds those of us who need 
the reminder that Judaism is primarily one of the world’s great religions, from which 
two others spring; it shows how in one case at least assimilation and Zionism are 
perfectly reconciled. 

The relationship of Jew and Gentile is fundamentally a moral problem, but it is 
a social and political one as well. With masterly compression Mr. Frankenstein puts 
the whole case for Zionism. All would not travel the whole way with him in his 
analysis, and accept the conclusion that either the Jewish people or its homelessness 
must cease to exist—still less the implicit conclusion that the problem will cease to 
exist if there is a Jewish State. But the case which he makes, even on strictly legal 
grounds, for the integral fulfilment of the Balfour Declaration and of the Mandate 
which arose from it is massive, and not the less impressive for being dispassionate. 
Those who want information on the Palestine question will find it packed into this 
small volume, well documented. 

ANDREW McFADYEAN 
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THE JEwisH NATIONAL Home. The Second November, 1917-1942. Edited by Paul 
Goodman. With a Foreword by Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, P.C., and an 
Introduction by Dr. Chaim Weizmann. 1943. (London: Dent. 744” x 5”. 
xxiv + 296 pp. Illus. Maps. 7s. 6d.) 


THE occasion of this symposium is the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Balfour 
Declaration. It is divided into four parts: the Balfour Declaration, The Response, 
The Jewish National Home, and Zionist Policy. The various articles cover, in many 
ways, familiar grounds, and repeat familiar arguments. But there are certain articles 
of some political value for the post-war settlement, especially those which describe 
the effect of the Balfour Declaration on the various Jewish communities. Of more 
practical interest are the contributions of the third part dealing with the actual life 
and structure of the Yishub. One is apt to forget that Palestine is not merely an 
extremely difficult political problem in which the British are entangled; and in this 
section the different aspects of the life of the Jews in Palestine are admirably mirrored. 
The story of the Pioneers by Anita Engle, and of the Youth Aliyah by Eva Michaelis- 
Stern, are particularly worth reading, as they tell of events relatively unfamiliar to 
English readers. In an article on Jewish-Arab Relations Ephraim Broido, though 
many will disagree with some of his judgments, has a number of useful things to say. 
The Jews of Palestine are waiting with some impatience to know how the British 
propose to deal with their post-war responsibilities. By the time-table of the Mac- 
donald White Paper steps towards an independent government based on the present 
relative strengths of the two peoples were due in 1943, and the process was due for 
completion in 1949, Is this still the policy of the Government? If evidence were 
still wanted that Jews would almost unanimously resist this development, this book 
would provide it. 


J. W. ParKEs 


TOWARDS PEACE IN PALESTINE. By Judah L. Magnes. Reprinted from Foreign 
Affairs, January 1943. 1943. (Oxford: Oxonian Press. 8%” X 51%4”". 12 pp. n.p.) 


A statement of the case for dual government of Palestine, neither side dominating the 
other, within a larger federation of the Middle East, under a general American guarantee. 


J. W. P. 


THE WorLpD oF YESTERDAY. An Autobiography by Stefan Zweig. 1943. (London: 
Cassell. 814” X 5%". 339 pp. Illus. Biblio. 15s.) 


Tue Central European intellectual, who at the start of his career professes that 
“his Fatherland is the whole of mankind” and at its close turns into a passport- 
conscious exile, a homeless cosmopolitan, is a tragic yet not uncommon type. 

Stefan Zweig’s autobiography is a moving rather than entertaining book for it 
registers the profound hopes and deep disappointment of a European writer whose 
main purpose in life has been to work for intellectual co-operation among the peoples 
of Europe. Starting in Vienna at the close of the Francisco-Josephian era, Zweig 
travelled widely on the Continent and overseas. Personal friendship tied him to 
many distinguished writers, artists and scientists in Vienna, Berlin, Paris and Brussels: 
von Hoffmannsthal, Professor Freud, Theodor Herzl, Rathenau, Romain Rolland, 
Rilke, Verhaeren, Reinhardt and Richard Strauss are a small selection from a fuller list. 

The wealth of unpublished anecdotal material, the lucid and finely felt analyses 
of contemporary political and cultural trends make Stephen Zweig’s memoirs a valu- 
able source of some colourful periods of the world of yesterday. 


A. G. A. W. 
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THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. Vol. 2. No. 8. Science and the Citizen; Mineral 
Resources and the Atlantic Charter; Scientific Research on Human Institutions; 
Co-operative Systems in European Agriculture. 1943. (London: British Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science. 10’ xX 634". xvi + 281-371 pp. 5s.) 


THIs issue contains a record of two conferences held by the Division for the Social 
and International Relations of Science of the British Association, and reports of two 
of its committees. A conference on Science and the Citizen, held in the Royal Insti- 
tution, dealt with the technique of popular lecturing and with the best uses to be made 
of the press, cinema, radio, Army discussion groups, and museums. Although some 
of our outstanding men of science are unrivalled as expositors, many experts have 
much to learn in the art of presenting scientific knowledge to a general audience. 
There was some criticism of the neglect of science by the Home services of the B.B.C., 
and the need for better organization of the supply of scientific information to the 
Press was stressed. Several papers dealt with the position of science as one of the 
humanities, with lessons from the changing attitude towards science in Greece between 
the period of the Ionian schools and that of Aristotle. 

The second conference was concerned with a more specialized subject, that of 
Co-operative Systems in European agriculture. Contributions from a number of 
Allied nations, including our own, showed the remarkable strength of the co-operative 
movement and its importance in raising the standard of living in Europe after the 
war. The communications are to be published in full by the Horace Plunkett 
Foundation in their Year-Book of Agricultural Cooperation for 1943 and 1944, 

The Committee on Mineral Resources advocates the establishment of an Inter- 
national Resources Organization, drawing its information from National Mineral 
Resources Boards, each responsible for a detailed survey of the resources of its own 
country. These Boards would be best under Government control, working in close 
co-operation with geological surveys and bureaux of statistics, and able to draw on 
knowledge in the hands of prospecting and mining companies. Such full information 
as to resources is essential as the basis of any scheme intended to apply the Fourth 
Clause of the Atlantic Charter to minerals. 

The Committee on Scientific Research on Human Institutions had a difficult task 
in view of divergent opinions as to the scope and relations of the social sciences. The 
formation of a British Council of the Social Sciences is recommended as a first step, 
and suggestions are offered as to its constitution. 


C. H. Descu 


On Britain’s Business. By H. E. Metcalf, M.I.Mech.E., M.I.N.A., Member of 
the Institute of Marine Engineers. 1943. (London, New York and Melbourne: 
Rich & Cowan. 8%” X5%”. 136 pp. Illus. Maps. 12s. 6d.) 


In this short account of the normal journeys of a business representative of a large 
British firm, the author's observations are of interest if only as a record of those leisurely, 
dignified days which ended with the introduction of wireless communications, air travel 
and the phenomenal industrial developments in Asia. 

In his observations regarding Russian affairs, the author has rendered good service, 
not only to the public who were unaware of the mighty upheaval going on in Eastern 
Europe and beyond, but because he has put on record impressions and information that 
can be confirmed by many who, though unknown to the public, have travelled all over the 
five continents on Britain’s business. 


B. H. W. 


Tomorrow Atways Comes. By Vernon Bartlett. 1943. (London: Chatto & 
Windus. 734” X 5”. 128 pp. 5s.) 


Mr. VERNON BARTLETT’S experiences of the Paris and Geneva Conferences 
qualify him in an exceptional way to point out the pitfalls which may ensnare our 
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statesmen in the difficult days of “‘winning the peace.”” His book mainly consists of 
an imaginary diary covering the close of hostilities in Europe, with its subsequent 
crop of intricate problems, political, military, judicial and economic. The author 
opens a Pandora’s box of the ills confronting the liberators of Europe, varying from 
“Polish ’flu’’ to the lynching of Quislings by a Paris mob. The major complications 
are realistically portrayed—the impatience of British workers to be demobilized, 
America’s relapse into isolation, the practical interpretation of the Atlantic Charter 
and the problem of the Russo-Polish frontier—while the lesser irritants, such as 
Anglo-American friction in administering occupied territories and the choice of the 
British delegates to attend the Peace Conference, are not forgotten. The need for a 
really International Police Force, mainly composed of airborne troops, is an obvious 
deduction, and the author concludes on an optimistic note, pinning his faith on an 
improved League of Nations, decentralized to a certain extent in Regional Councils. 


J. H. M-C, 


THE LANGUAGE PRoBLEM. Its History and Solution. By E. D. Durrant. 1943. 
(Rickmansworth, Herts: Esperanto Publishing Co. 714” x 434". 168 pp. 7s.) 
The interest taken in “Basic English” by Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt has 
revived interest in the International Language question. Mr. Durrant gives us a brief 
summary of the experience gained in fifty years by those who fancy Esperanto as the 
solution, and have subjected it to the most varied and searching practical tests. 


F. B. BourDILLON 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


Commopity Controt. A Study of Primary Products. By P. Lamartine Yates. 
1943. (London: Cape. 9” x 6’. 248 pp. 15s.) 


Mr. LAMARTINE YATES has added to his Food Production in Western Europe 
(Longmans, Green, 1940) another study that will at once be recognized as a standard 
work in its field. There has so far been no comprehensive study either of the 
commodity control schemes of the inter-war period or of the post-war problem of 
commodity control. This work, without claiming to be exhaustive, admirably fills 
the gap. The author, on the basis of material collected by a group of Fabians, surveys 
the history and peculiar problems of eight selected commodities, four agricultural 
products and four raw materials, and in the last two chapters discusses the general 
problem in the light of the lessons that emerge from such a survey. The factual 
chapters are written with scientific restraint and the final discussion shows a fine 
freedom from doctrinaire bias. The author sums up his judgment on the commodity 
controls of the inter-war years by saying that ‘“‘the schemes were endowed with far 
less power than they needed if they were to operate successfully and yet with far 
more power than could safely be entrusted to a body of producers’ representatives or 
producers’ governments’ representatives.” For the future he recommends “buffer- 
stock control for expanding primary industries and quota control (plus buffer stocks) 
for static or contracting ones; but where quotas are used it is vital that they should 
by some mechanism or other be revised at regular intervals in order to reflect changes 
in relative costs.” It is to be hoped that the book will receive the careful study it 
deserves from those who at this moment are beginning to frame policies in this im- 
portant field of reconstruction. 


H. W. Arnot 
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THE ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADE AGREEMENT. A Study of British and American 
Policies, 1934-1939. By Carl Kreider. 1943. (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. London: Humphrey Milford. Oxford University Press. 9%” X 6%”. 
xv +270 pp. 23s. 6d.) 

INDUSTRIALIZATION AND TRADE. The Changing World Pattern of the Position of 

' Britain. By A. J. Brown, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 1943. (London: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. New York, Toronto, Bombay, Mel- 
bourne, Cape Town: Oxford University Press. 844". x 5144". 71 pp. 2s.) 


THE main thesis of the American monograph is that at the time of the prolonged 
negotiations for the Anglo-American Trade Agreement concluded in November 1938 
the economic policies of the two countries were moving in opposite directions. The 
United States, after a long period of high Protection culminating in “the unconscion- 
able Hawley-Smoot Tariff of 1930,’ were seeking under their Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, 1934, to reduce tariffs and to get “‘equality of treatment” for world 
trade; the United Kingdom, after a long period of Free Trade had by 1932 gone over 
to a full tariff system with Imperial Preferences followed by Commercial Treaties in 
which further examples of “‘unequal”’ treatment are found. Mr. Kreider thus presents 
to us the unaccustomed idea of America as the champion of liberal trade policy against 
a renegade Britain gone over to heretical protectionist practices—he ignores the 
responsibility which the overwhelming protectionist majority of trading countries 
cannot escape for the course Great Britain took. 

The Agreement of 1938 will presumably resume its full effect as war conditions 
recede and, in any case, Anglo-American trade relations in the post-war world will be 
of cardinal importance; hence Mr. Kreider’s thorough, well-arranged and readable 
book deserves, and will amply repay, careful study. 


More directly concerned with such post-war relations and intended for a wider 
public is Dr. A. J. Brown’s major pamphlet in which he seeks to apply economic 
theory quantitatively to the very serious problem created for the great trading 
nations, and more than all for ourselves, by the general and rapid spread of industri- 
alization in countries hitherto in the stage of primary production. His central argu- 
ment is admittedly complicated and based on incomplete data, so that the effect is 
rather to reveal the general nature and difficulties of the problem than to indicate 
its probable dimensions or any definite approach to its solution or control. Dr. Brown 
does, however, emphasize that solutions can only be satisfactorily sought along lines 
of general international agreement, also that while alarmist views as to the post-war 
economic situation of Great Britain are probably unjustified the need for further 
study in this field is truly imperative. E. j. Biuior 


INDUSTRY AFTER THE War. Who is going to run it? By Charles Madge in consul- 
tation with Donald Tyerman, Deputy Editor of The Economist. With a Foreword 
by Sir William Beveridge. 1943. (London: Pilot Press. Target for Tomorrow 
Series. 10” X 714%”. 64 pp. Illus. 3s. 6d.) 

Foop AND THE PEOPLE. By Sir John Boyd-Orr. 1943. (London: Pilot Press. 
Target for Tomorrow Series. 10” X 744". S56pp. Illus. 3s. 6d.) 

Tuis new series of superbly illustrated and well-written discussion books on post- 
war problems deserves the widest possible public. In the first of the series, Mr. Madge 
—introduced by Sir William Beveridge—provides a well-informed introduction to 
the crucial problem of the control of industry after the war, based largely on a fair 
and extremely useful selection of quotations from recent expressions of opinion by the 
interests concerned and by outside commentators. Sir John Boyd-Orr follows a 
similar procedure in his presentation of the case for giving an adequate standard of 
nutrition for all a high priority among post-war social objectives. 2: We has 
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EvurRopPeE’s OVERSEAS NEEDS, 1919-1920, AND How THEY WERE MET. 1943. (Geneva: 
League of Nations. London: Allen & Unwin. 9” X 6”. 52 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


In this pamphlet the Economic, Financial and Transit Department of the League at 
Princeton continues its valuable work in preparing for the economic problems of the post- 
war world by analysing the course of events and causes of failure last time. This pamphlet 
deals with the field of economic reconstruction proper—as contrasted with relief—in 
Europe after the last war. Apart from collecting and bringing to light a good deal of 
interesting factual and statistical material, it shows very clearly that it was in this sphere, 
rather than in the field of relief, that the main mistakes of omission were made and the 
direction set for much of the subsequent disastrous course of world economic affairs. 


H. W. A. 


Die WirtTscHAFT IM NEUEN Europa. By Walter Fliess. 1943. (Welwyn Garden 

City: Renaissance Publishing Co., Internationaler Sozialistischer Kampf-Bund. 

7” X 4%". 80 pp. 1s.) 

The author, member of one of the Socialist groups among German exiles in Great 
Britain, outlines in this pamphlet a plan for the reconstruction of the European economy. 
While he lays himself open at times to the double charge of sectarianism, on the one hand, 
and utopianism, on the other, his analysis is the best-informed and most concrete dis- 


cussion of the problem that has yet appeared in print, and it is to be hoped that it will be 
made accessible to a wider public by translation. 


H. W. A. 


THE FUTURE AND THE FIGHTING GENERATION. By David Bruce. 1943. (London: 

W. H. Allen. 8” X 5%". 79 pp. 1s. 6d.) 

Mr. Bruce’s main thesis is that power should pass from the party machines to the 
constituencies, and from financiers toeconomists. Among a welter of other peace aims most 
people will find that the author has hit at least a few of their own favourite schemes. 
Largely taken up with a description of the benefits of Economic Law as interpreted by 
Mr. Bruce, this pamphlet is striking proof of the gulf set at present between professional 
and lay economists, and will tend to widen that gulf. Mr. Bruce can hardly fail to increase 
the sum total of our good resolutions. 


P. R. B. 


PROSPECTS AND POLicIEs. Five Speeches on Post-War Subjects. By the Rt. 
Hon. Herbert Morrison, M.P. 1943. (London: Cambridge University Press. 
7%" X44". 45 pp. 6d.) 

A reprint of five speeches delivered by the Right Honourable Herbert Morrison be- 
tween December 1942 and April 1943. The speeches selected here cover social and eco- 
nomic policy, the British Commonwealth, the future of exports, international political 
organization and the relations between State and industry. 


R. I. K. 


BUSINESS, FREE ENTERPRISE, AND THE ORGANIZATION OF PEACE. By Walter D. 
Head. 1943. (New York: Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. 
84" X5¥¢". 20 pp. n.p.) 

A pamphlet designed ‘‘to explain the important stake which American business and 


the system of free enterprise have in the organization of a peaceful world order among 
nations and opportunity among men.” 


H. W. A. 


WanTED—AN Economic UNION oF Nations. Edited by Helen Alfred. 1942. (New 
York: Citizen’s Conference on International Economic Union. 8%” x 5%”. 
47 pp. 25 cents.) 
A programme for post-war international economic organization under American 
leadership, well-meaning but vague, and supported in this pamphlet by a series of speeches 


which hardly reach the intellectual level that the reader is led to expect by the galaxy of 
academic and publicist talent paraded on pages 8-10. 


H. W. A. 
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FActs ABOUT BRITISH BANKS AND THE War. By Norman Crump. 1943. (London: 

King & Staples. 734” x 5”. 44pp. 6d.) 

This pamphlet should interest anyone who is curious about the mechanism of familiar 
financial transactions, although it has little to say on fundamental trends or  pneesne and 
may at times give a mea picture. A necessarily condensed factual account is 
coupled with an entire absence of criticism. Mr. Crump has kept strictly to his title, but 
has produced a far more readable pamphlet than this would suggest. 

P. R. B. 


BRITAIN’S INDUSTRIAL Front. By Maurice Webb. 1943. (London: Odham’s 
Press. 7” X 5%". 64pp. Illus. 1s.) 


A chatty informal account of Britain’s war effort from the point of view of the ordinary 


labourer: it shows, by specific illustrations, the importance of a sympathetic approach to 
the problem of labour relations. 


G, T. 


British TRADE Unions. By Mary Agnes Hamilton. 1943. (London: Oxford 
University Press; Humphrey Milford. Oxford Pamphlets on Home Affairs. 
No. H.7. 7” x 434". 32 pp. 6d.) 

A short survey of the history of the British Trade Unions, their functions and organ- 


ization and their relationship with the Labour Party. The pamphlet ends with a discussion 
of the continued need for trade unionism as an institution of the future. 


D. P. E. 
WAR AND STRATEGY 


THE ORIGINS AND BACKGROUND OF THE SECOND WorLD War. By C. G. Haines 
and R. J. S. Hoffmann. 1943. (London: Humphrey Milford. New York, 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. 84%” X 5%". 659 pp. Biblio. 18s. $4.25.) 


“THE present global convulsion, if it is to be grasped with any penetration and 
sense of proportion, must be seen not only against the background of world events 
since World War I, but in relation to the main currents of modern political, economic, 
cultural, religious and ideological history. To grasp the crisis as a whole and to set 
it in the broad perspective of modern history has been the prime purpose of -the 
authors.” These are the concluding words of the Introduction to this book. The 
disappointment of readers may well be proportionate to the high claims of the authors. 
To narrate the course of ‘“‘world events since World War I’ is by itself a great under- 
taking, and the authors have inevitably found it necessary to devote most of their 
work to this task. The book is substantially a general history of international re- 
lations during the last twenty-five years, with sections on internal developments in 
Italy, Germany and the U.S.S.R. As such it will take its place among the foremost 
text-books on the subject. But the authors were not happily inspired in claiming for 
their work a place of distinction on the grounds of its treatment of the deeper issues of 
the present day. The first chapter does indeed attempt an analysis of the world crisis 
—the trend towards economic interdependence and the development of international 
organization impeded by political and economic nationalism; “latter-day liberalism” 
imbued with a greater ‘disregard for traditional morals and religion than pre-1914 
liberalism’; the challenge of totalitarian States to the principles of civilized life. 
The treatment of these themes is, however, disjointed; nor has the analysis much 
relation to the factual matter which constitutes the main body of the work. The 
authors have failed to overcome the difficulties which confront the attempt to combine 
the detailed narration of events with the exploration of broad political, economic and 
spiritual issues. 


V. L. K. 
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SEA Power AND Topay’s War. By Fletcher Pratt. Reprinted 1943. (London: 
Methuen. 7%” xX 5”. 206 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

Sea Lanes in War Time. The American Experience. By Robert Greenhalgh 
Albion and Jennie Barnes Pope. 1942. First published in Great Britain 1943. 
(New York: W. W. Norton. London: Allen & Unwin. 834” x 534". 367 pp. 
Biblio. 15s.) 


Mr. Pratt’s ‘purely technical study of the strength of the sea Powers and of 
their tactics and strategy in the event of a general war”—the description is his own— 
was already in proof when the war began, and it was first published in Great Britain 
in 1940. It is neither very accurate in its exposition of technical detail, nor very 
illuminating in its analysis of the course of naval policy or the nature of naval strategy. 
Mr. Pratt is one of those who are prone to regard sea power as measurable solely by 
warship tonnage; “Italy,” he writes, ‘has been trying to use the submarine as a cheap 
substitute for sea power.’’ The quality of his insight into the nature of war at sea 
may be gauged from his pronouncement that, ‘“‘under the influence of the doctrines 
of Mahan, now accepted throughout the world, battleships are always concentrated 
in one main fleet.’’ Since the course of events following the first publication of the 
book has already made nonsense of much of its contents, it is not easy to understand 
the reason for its republication. 


Sea Lanes in War Time, on the other hand, is a serious and scholarly study of 
what sea traffic and sea-borne commerce have meant to the United States throughout 
its history. ‘‘War-time shipping adventures are no novelty to the United States. 
Keeping the sea lanes open has always been one of the main concerns of American 
foreign policy.’’ Thus it is that “whenever war has struck the main shipping lanes, 
the United States has been on the scene sooner or later.’’ American shipping industry 
has experienced strange ups and downs the last two centuries, varying between domi- 
nance of the high seas and virtual disappearance from them; so that an accurate 
summary of these changes, and examination of their causes, is of great vaiue to those 
whose responsibility it will be to find solutions to the problems of the future. The 
book is provided with a useful, though necessarily curtailed, bibliography and an 
adequate index. 

H. G. THURSFIELD 


ORDEAL BY BATTLE. By Captain Cyril Falls. 1943. (London: Methuen. 7%” x 5”. 
vi + 186 pp. 6s.) 


THIs concise work covers both the broader aspects of military and, to some extent, 
allied political strategy and also the more technical aspects of tactics. Certain sections 
on the principles of war and high policy in war, and in particular the last chapter on 
leadership of the nation in war, will be of general interest and recall certain parts of 
F. S. Oliver's earlier Ordeal by Battle (Macmillan, 1915). Even the more technical 
chapters are so written as to interest any intelligent student of military affairs. In 
the former the author draws upon masters like Clausewitz, Foch and Jamini: in the 
latter he refers to writers like Hamley and Clery, H. M. Johnstone and Mahan. The 
author’s historical studies and technical knowledge enable him to make clear, the 
distinction between those principles which are permanent and those chances which 
result from scientific progress, on which there is apt to be too much loose thinking. 
Altogether a lucid study of a very complex subject. 


T. H. MINSHALL 
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THE War oF 1939. A History Dealing with Every Phase of the War on Land, Sea 
and in the Air, including the events which led up to the outbreak of hostilities. 
Edited by Geoffrey Dennis, M.A., Oxon. Volume VI. 1943. (London: Caxton 
Publishing Co. 10” X 74%”. vi +270 pp. Illus. Map. 25s.) 

Volume VI of this de luxe (by present-day standards) history, the work of various 
authors, covers the period June Ist to November 30th, 1941. It isa useful work though, for 
several reasons, a complete history is not yet possible. It is, however, more than a record 
of the war. Some thirty pages are given to a concise and valuable study by Julius Menken 
of German-Russian relations since the eighteenth century; a whole chapter is devoted to a 
laudatory account, by H. J. Laski, of the Russian revolution and another, by Sir John 
Pratt, to a most useful description of the background in the Pacific and to Japanese ambi- 
tions. Other chapters deal with the financial policy and national health of Great Britain 
during the war period. Incidentally, any who suspect stories of German atrocities to be 
exaggerated, will find in this work ample confirmation from German official documents. 
There are sixteen excellent illustrations and two maps. 


T. H. M. 


To STALINGRAD AND ALAMEIN. By Strategicus. 1943. (London: Faber & Faber. 
814%" X 5%". 237 pp. Maps. 10s. 6d.) 
This volume of Strategicus’s history includes critical accounts of all the important 


military operations from February to September 1942, and of two political events: the 
Cripps mission to India and the motion of censure which followed the fall of Tobruk. 


V. A: K. 


THE DatLy TELEGRAPH STORY OF THE WAR. September 1941-December 1942. 
Edited by David Marley. 1943. (London: Hodder & Stoughton. 734” x 5”. 
258 pp. Illus. Maps. 7s. 6d.) 

This is the second volume of the “‘story.’’ It is a readable reminder of what the 


newspapers had to tell in those sixteen months. Much space is given to tales of individual 
heroism. 
V. A. K. 


POST-WAR AIMS 


THE FUTURE OF COLONIAL PEOPLES. By Lord Hailey. Issued under the auspices of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1943. (London, New York, Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. 8144” X 5%”. 63 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


The Future of Colonial Peoples reproduces a series of lectures held by Lord Hailey 
in February 1943 at Princeton University, in the course of which he gives lucid answers 
to several important questions. How far should Colonial Powers themselves be the 
sole judges of the principles applied in colonial administration or in deciding the future 
status of colonial peoples? What would be the advantage or otherwise of control by 
an international agency? 

Lord Hailey concludes ‘‘that the interest of the dependencies at large would be 
best served by making an experiment in the system of regional councils or commissions. 
This would have the advantage that, in some quarters of the world at least, it could 
be undertaken forthwith, and need not await the possibly prolonged negotiations 
which must precede the establishment of post-war organization of international 
scope” (p. 61). In making this recommendation Lord Hailey does not, perhaps, 
sufficiently stress the serious problem of ensuring adequate representation on such 
regional councils for the colonial peoples themselves. It will also be difficult if the 
colonial administrations which are directly responsible, as trustees, for the progress 
of those peoples, often find themselves a minority among sovereign Powers with 
definite interests, economic or other, in the zone concerned, but without corresponding 
responsibilities. Thus the encouragement of necessary local industrialization might 
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indicate a protectionist policy in some instances, while a majority on the council 
might demand an “‘open door.” 

Lord Hailey deals with non-British systems of colonial government in a sympa- 
thetic manner, but with regard to the Netherlands overseas territories certain com- 
ments are indicated. Since 1922, constitutional reforms have removed them from the 
category of colonies proper, bringing them closer in type to India and Burma, which 
Lord Hailey has excluded from this study as too advanced. If they are to be grouped 
here, however, the population figure of 64 million (p. 8) is rather out-of-date, for the 
comparisons are said to be based on the position ‘before the present war”; the 
Statistical Abstract of the Netherlands Indies for 1939 gave about 69% million, to 
which the 300,000 of the West Indies must be added. 

The author considers that in the Netherlands East Indies ‘‘the advance made in 
political institutions is not of the same order as the very notable progress in economic 
and social development” (p. 40), and states that the Indonesian Parliament (Volks- 
raad) “has not been given any final legislative authority” (p. 41). The reviewer 
would, on the contrary, have been inclined to single out the political, rather than the 
economic, advance as conspicuous. Since 1925 the local Parliament has been a co- 
legislative (as well as a ‘‘co-budgetary””) body, whose decisions could only be over- 
ruled by the Governor-General or by Royal Decree in special circumstances, which 
have seldom occurred. Asa result the Executive (consisting of the Governor-General 
and the Directors of Departments) has been obliged to shape its general policy in 
accordance with opinions expressed and majority votes in the Volksraad, the members 
of which enjoy parliamentary immunity. The only Western European parliamentary 
right the Volksraad lacked was le droit d’enquéte, requiring that authorities and indi- 
viduals should furnish any evidence at their disposal; but it possessed Je droit de 
s’enquérir, the power to investigate, without compulsion. 


A. MUHLENFELD 


CoLLEcTIVE Security. The Why and How. By Joseph H. Ball, United States 
Senator, Minnesota. 1943. (Boston: World Peace Foundation. America Looks 


Ahead Pamphlet Series, No. 9. 74%” X54". v +63 pp. Biblio. 50 cents. 
Paper, 25 cents.) 


UniteEp States Senator Ball, one of the authors of the famous Senate Resolution 
114, contributes this short and cogent plea for an international authority to the 
America Looks Ahead series. Leadership, as he rightly says, is thrust upon the United 
States. His approach is the valuably realistic one of asking what are the minimal 
requirements of an organization to prevent war. His aim is the establishment of 
“international law and order and the minimum international machinery required to 
preserve it.” The alternative is alliances, which means the old power-politics however 
disguised and which therefore is not an effective method, or such minimal organiza- 
tion. “If the United Nations fail to set up some limited form of government on a 
world level, they not only desert the principles they fight for, but they fly in the face 
of history and the facts of our modern world.” Senator Ball believes that, provided 
such world authority is given the power to settle disputes (possibly by two-thirds 
majority action), and to stop, by force if necessary, any actual aggression, it will 
succeed, even though the deeper causes of war are left for longer-term settlement. 
The mechanics of an international force are not difficult of solution; it isin being and, 
by the end of the war, will be operating from a goodly collection of bases that might 
be made permanent. But these policies should be made now, and this international 


organization forged, before the post-war tendencies of weariness and centrifugal 
reaction set in. 


H. R. G. GREAVES 
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KRIGETS FOLKFORFLYTTNINGAR. By Elis Hastad. 1943. (Stockholm: Kooperativa. 
Utrikespolitiska Institutets Broschyrserie. Varldspolitikens Dagsfragor Nr 5. 
74%" X 5%". 43 pp. 60 Gre.) 

A concise and objective pamphlet dealing with the displacement of populations during 
the present war. The pages about Continental Europe are particularly interesting. The 
author has had access to the Reports of the Inter-Allied Committee on Post-War Require- 
ments and to a variety of German, Russian, Polish and Balkan sources. The typhus 
epidemic amongst a large a of Serbians in north Norway and the deportation to 


Germany of about 10 thousand Slovene children, whose fate remains unknown, give food 
for thought. 
A. S. 


WHEN HostILities CEASE. Papers on Relief and Reconstruction Prepared for the 
Fabian Society. With a Foreword by Philip Noel-Baker, M.P., and an Intro- 


duction by Leonard Woolf. 1943. (London: Gollancz. 74%” x 5’. 124 pp. 
4s. 6d.) 


THESE papers, submitted in December 1942, cover the essential principles of the 
relief and rehabilitation of Europe in the economic and social fields. The main prob- 
lems are set out by Dr. Julian Huxley. Professor Laski analyses the machinery 
required for the execution of the policies recommended, supplemented in this task by 
Mr. Arnold-Forster’s insistence on the necessity of establishing or maintaining ap- 
propriate international controls. Professor Marrack gives interesting data on the 
food situation after the last war and sets out a nutritional programme. Mr. Bourne 
deals with medical relief. Mr. Hammond covers agriculture and Mr. Brooks the re- 
establishment of displaced peoples. All contributors stress the need for concerted 
international action and insist that relief measures must prepare the way for re- 
construction. It may be hoped that the authors will feel that the recommendations 
of the United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture and the first session of 
the Council of UNRRA, which took place since the preparation of these papers, will 
go some way at least towards their objectives. Much, however, remains to be done 
on the lines urged in this stimulating book if advantage is to be taken of the oppor- 
tunities reconstruction should provide. 


ALA. E. 


SLAvES NEED No Leavers. An Answer to the Fascist Challenge. By Walter M. 
Kotschnig, Professor of Comparative Education at Smith College. 1943. (New 
York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 
834" K 5%". xv +284 pp. $2.75. 12s. 6d.) 


This book shows clearly the power of education as a political force in the modern world. 
The first part deals with the main educational changes in both democratic and Fascist 
countries between 1919 and 1939 and also gives a brief account of the Fascist impact on 
education in the occupied countries. The second part gives suggestions for educational 


reconstruction with special reference to Continental Europe and advocates the setting up 
of an International Education Authority. 


J.G L. 


A New CwarTER FoR EpucaTion. By Grace G. Leybourne. 1943. (London: 
Fabian Publications and Victor Gollancz. Research Series No. 76. 814" x 514”. 
40 pp. 1s.) 


A summary and appraisal of five recent official reports on education: White Paper 
on Educational Reconstruction; Norwood Report; Interim Fleming Report; Youth Service 
after the War; Youth Registration in 1942. 


j.G. L. 
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A Just AND DurRABLE PEace. A Discussion by Leaders of the American Churches. 
With an Introduction by William Paton. 1943. (London: Student Christian 
Movement Press. 7%4"’ xX 434”. 141 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


A symposium in the form of papers by fourteen lay and clerical figures, originally 
published by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. Seven are devoted 
to the role of Christians and the Church in the establishment and maintenance of peace. 
The others deal in general terms with the form and bases necessary for a “‘just and durable 
peace.’ John Foster Dulles, William Hocking, Francis B. Sayre, Clyde Eagleton and 
Harry Emerson Fosdick are among the contributors. 

R. I. K. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE ORGANIZATION OF PEACE. Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace. Third Report. February 1943. (New York: Commission 
to Study the Organization of Peace. 8%” X5%". 36 pp. n.p.) 


Parts of the Commission’s Third Report have lost their timeliness as a result of subse- 
quent United Nations conferences and the creation of mixed Standing Commissions, but 
mest of it, particularly Section m1 which deals with the reconstruction period, has gained 
in pertinence as the result of recent events, as quotation of but one of several provocative 
statements will show: ‘‘The United Nations should, for varying periods of time, and as a 
trustee, guarantee the maintenance of order, backed by police power, over all... dis- 
ordered areas whether enemy or friendly.’ The Report also appeared, together with 
papers submitted to the Commission by Quincey Wright, J. B. Condliffe and others, in 
International Conciliation, April, 1948. 


RK. 4 es 


PROGRAMME FOR PEACE. Statement on Peace Aims Adopted by the League of 
Nations Union of New Zealand, January 1942. By W. T. G. Airey, H. Belshaw, 
J. Stone. 1942. (Auckland: Universal Business Directors for The League of 
Nations Union of New Zealand. 8%” X 5%4’". 20 pp.) 


The authors survey the main problems of international reconstruction from a general 
rather than a specifically New Zealand viewpoint. They formulate concrete proposals, 
one of which, concerning possible procedures for the peaceful changing of the international 
status quo, is especially well worth study. However, in this as in some other respects, the 
authors do not seem to allow for the probability that the hoped-for inclusion of the greatest 
Powers in a new system will render an extension of procedures for ‘‘third-party judgment”’ 
even more difficult of acceptance than in the past. 


J. V. Witson 


STEPPING STONES TO PEACE. By Felix Langer. 1943. (London: Lindsay Drummond. 

8144" kK 5%". viii + 182 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

The author of this thoughtful book is a Czech writer who worked in Germany for 
many years up to 1933. He is at his best in the vivid sketches which he gives of various 
typical Germans and their reasons for adopting National Socialism. His main thesis 
however, which is that refugee Germans ought to be allowed to accompany the Allied 
armies of occupation in order to advise Allied officials, and eventually re-educate the 
German people, is worked out with a curious mixture of realism and fantasy. Although 
Dr. Langer shows more insight into character than into political realities, he makes many 
interesting suggestions for the treatment of Germany _ the war and the re-education 
of the Germans in the interest of world peace. 


BE. 8, 


BriTAin’s THIRD CHANCE. A Book about Post-War Problems and the Individual. 
By Stephen King-Hall. 1943. (London: Faber & Faber. 814" x 54%4"’. 199 pp. 
8s. 6d.) 


Ir public interest in the conduct of our foreign policy is to have value, it must be 
informed. Commander King-Hall has done much in this direction. He has the 
double gift of popularizing and condensing a vast mass of information with a good 
sense of proportion. His factual narrative is naturally less controversial than his 
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opinions. Many readers who agree that Britain had ‘‘a second chance” to come to 
terms with Germany after 1920 will feel less convinced that there was any real “first 
chance” between 1900 and 1914. Every attempt we made was flouted. The impli- 
cation of a change in Anglo-German relations, such as occurred in Anglo-French 
relations after Napoleon, overlooks many radical differences in the conditions. 

In the latter part of the book the author boldly lays down a detailed blue-print 
for the peace of the world. The duration of the armistice, the number of divisions 
and of each type of plane the international police force is to have, the functions, 
numbers and even the budgets of the committee to be set up by the ‘European Coun- 
cil” are specified. But however controversial these proposals, they at least should 
stimulate discussion. Incidentally, typographical errors are almost absent. But the 
German revolution took place in 1848 not 1842, and to Aeschylus (in Prometheus 
Vinctus) not to Socrates is usually ascribed the saying, ‘‘Man know thyself.”’ 


T. H. MINSHALL 


PusLic THINKING ON Post-WAR PROBLEMS. By Jerome S. Bruner, Associate 
Director, Office of Public Opinion Research, Princeton University. 1943. 
(Washington: National Planning Association. Planning Pamphlet No. 23. 
7%" X5%". 36 pp. 25 cents.) 

“This pamphlet contains the first report of a public opinion poll made for the National 
Planning Association by the Office of Public Opinion Research.” The results shown are 
interesting, though not surprising. Since such a survey must inevitably contain glaring 
weaknesses, it is unfortunate that the author does not trouble to point them out. While 


he himself does not draw any unwarranted conclusions, it will probably be impossible to 
say the same of his readers. 


G. T. 
INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT. By Sir Osborne Mance, assisted by J. E. Wheeler. 
Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1943. 


(London: Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford. 814” x 514”. x + 117 pp. 
7s. 6d.) 


THE authors are to be commended for the diligence with which they have mar- 
shalled within a bricf space the details of the complicated pre-war framework of 
international air transport, and much useful information concerning the pre-war 
airline operation. 

This information in the earlier chapters leads up to a carefully thought-out series 
of suggestions for a future international régime of air transport control. Here the 
extent to which political factors may over-ride purely aeronautical and commercial 
considerations is most strikingly demonstrated. It is also startlingly clear that 
numerous international problems remain to be solved. 

Those who have studied the pre-war organizations with a view to possible Anglo- 
American co-operation will agree with the authors that there may be serious dangers 
in the separation of the hemispheres which resulted from political reaction to the Paris 
Air Convention and has led to differences in air regulations and practice which it is 
most important to reconcile. More vital still, ‘underlying these differences are 
differences in philosophies reflected in the outlook of the Eastern and Western hemi- 
spheres on the subordination of the freedom of nationals and national companies to 
the need for international regulation.” 

Few will quarrel with the conclusion that nothing less than world-wide measures 
will suffice to safeguard the world from the use of civil aviation for purposes of 
aggression. Many will hope, however, that adequate safeguards are feasible without 
going quite so far along the road to international air-line operation as the authors 
appear to favour. Much, for example, could be done by restricting licences for 
airline operation to those companies which supplied for publication at regular intervals 
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the fullest details of every aspect of their operations. We have yet to test the tre- 
mendous power of publicity on such subjects to prevent abuse, and to reveal a tendency 
to suspicious activities long before those activities can affect the common weal. 

The authors are correct in their assumption that it is impossible to separate the 
manufacture of civil aircraft from that of military aircraft. Undoubtedly, this view 
will be reflected in measures to place the aircraft industries of the Axis Powers under 
drastic control, and preferably to suppress them altogether. They are naturally 
uneasy about the use of civil aircraft for transport of troops and munitions of war— 
the military value of which will certainly increase. How far civil and military aero- 
planes might be readily interchangeable in future is difficult to estimate. They may 
follow the ship and become more and more distinct; or, conceivably, the invention of 
some new kind of weapon which did not need special gun-turrets and bomb-bays 
might make them interchangeable merely by the installation or removal of special 
war equipment. In an art and science so fluid as aeronautical engineering, it is 
unwise to be dogmatic. 

No subject calls for such intense and wise thinking as the future of air transport. 
In the authors’ words: “Unsound design of so important a feature might result in 
the failure of the whole structure of international cooperation and reversion to the 
pre-war chaos of intense nationalism.” 

F. HANDLEY-PAGE 


Am Arrarrs. Edited by Ronald Walker. 1943. (London: King & Staples. 
8%" xX 5%". 80 pp. Illus. Maps. 2s. 6d.) 


Tuls is a disappointing successor to ‘Air Transport,” consisting as it does of a 
catalogue of American transport aircraft and a number of reprints of various articles 
and reports, with a foreword by Ronald Walker, from whom one has come to expect 
something better as editor. j 

There is therefore nothing new for either the reader or the reviewer, the contents 
having been very adequately dealt with piecemeal before the book’s publication. 


M. ProctER-GREGG 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


THE British COMMONWEALTH AT War. Edited by William Yandell Elliott and 
H. Duncan Hall. 1943. (New York: Knopf. For the Bureau of International 
Research, Harvard University and Radcliffe College. 934” X64". xiv +515 
+x pp. $5.00.) 


Tuts book was published in 1943, but the greater part of it was written in 1941 
and it would seem that the book was sent to press in the spring of 1942, that is, under 
the shadow of the Singapore disaster. In a disarming preface, the editors admit that 
the book has many shortcomings. In particular, space could not be found for the 
material which had been prepared on the Colonial Empire. Moreover, owing to the 
dispersion of contributors and the risks of war, some contributions went astray and 
others were out of date or out of focus when they arrived; so a good deal of last-minute 
patching had to be attempted. 

The chapter on Australia at war illustrates this patching. The original contribu- 
tor, Professor Alexander, gives a mainly political history up to 1941. One of the 
editors, Mr. Duncan Hall, tries to build on to this narrative a survey of Australia’s 
military and economic achievements in the post-Singapore period. But ihe break 
in the unity is too deep to be repaired. The chapter does not contain an integrated 
and searching analysis of the Australian people at war. The reader will feel a similar 
lack in other chapters contributed about other Dominions. The chapters on Canada 
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are probably the most satisfactory—no doubt because the Canadian material was 
more easily accessible. 

The two most ambitious chapters in the book are by Mr. Duncan Hall and by 
Dr. Heinrich Briining, formerly Chancellor of the German Reich. Mr. Duncan Hall 
paints a broad and fairly complete picture of the evolution of the Commonwealth 
in the pre-war years and the functioning of its institutions under the impact of war. 
Although the full story cannot yet be told, Mr. Hall has put together a great deal of 
useful information and has presented it effectively. He does not limit himself to a 
description of the machinery of co-operation in policy and defence, but digs deeper 
into the soil of common emotions and values in order to explain the resplendent fact 
(too little remembered in the United States during 1941) that a united Common- 
wealth for one critical year propped up the tottering world. 

Dr. Briining, in an essay of 122 solid pages, attempts a comparative study of 
German and British war administration. The writer has worked with immense 
industry and has put on paper much solid information. But his work undoubtedly 
smells of the lamp. Scattered about it there are little errors which, though unimpor- 
tant in themselves, reveal his lack of direct experience in British affairs. He states, 
for example (p. 140), that the permanent heads of all British departments are called 
Under-Secretaries—and, more surprisingly, Principals—and he asserts quite inaccur- 
ately (p. 174) that Treasury officials attend all Cabinet committee, and subcommittee, 
meetings. There are other errors of this kind which need not be listed here. More 
important is his main thesis. He is a believer in the traditional German system by 
which departmental separatism is corrected through a collaborative regional organ- 
ization, and criticizes British administration because it lacks an effective corrective 
of this kind. One feels, however, that he makes insufficient allowance for the smaller 
geographical scale of Great Britain, and (still more important) for the vitality of 
elective local institutions. No doubt he has raised some questions which, in general, 
are worth close attention, but his description of how British war administration 
functions in fact must be read with some reserve. In saying this, the impression 
must not be given that Dr. Briining thinks Great Britain administratively less efficient 
than Germany. His exposition is judicial and attempts to balance advantages and 
disadvantages against each other. 

Following Dr. Briining’s essay, there are some studies of British war economy— 
finance, labour supply and overseas trade. So far as they go they are acceptable, 
but none of them go to the roots of the problems which have had to be faced during 
the war. For example, shipping is mentioned in a perfunctory way only once or 
twice in the text, and is not mentioned at all in the index. W. K. Hancock 


No Outspan. By Deneys Reitz. With a Foreword by Field-Marshal The Rt. Hon. 
J. C. Smuts. 1943. (London: Faber & Faber. 834” X 514". 288 pp. IIlus. 
Map. 15s.) 


It is certain that no book like this has ever before been written by a Cabinet 
Minister. Colonel Reitz has been Minister of Crown Lands and Irrigation, of Agri- 
culture, of Mining, and of Native Affairs, and, during some of the period, was also 
Deputy Prime Minister. But his book touches on these offices only from the point 
of view of the travels and adventures that the holding of them put in his way, and 
which he accomplished much to the advantage of their administration. He gives 
little space to the racial and political differences that, as he says, mar the happiness 
of his country, and he leaves aside, as far as he can, the “trivialities of party strife.” 
The result is a book that gives an inspiring and fascinating picture of living oppor- 
tunities in the Union, and elsewhere in Africa, for Colonel Reitz’s adventures cover a 
wide field. In one reference to politics he draws attention to the fact that the root 
of South African troubles is not hostility between the English- and Afrikaans-speaking 
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communities, but the difficult psychology of the latter. For nearly three centuries 
they have been individualists, each man a law unto himself, and resenting discipline 
and ordered rule. They are still largely frontiersmen who have not yet adjusted 
themselves to the passing of the frontier. In his last chapter, headed ‘The End of 
the 1930’s” Colonel Reitz gives an absorbingly interesting account of the cabinet 
crisis over the Union’s coming into the war, and General Smuts’s defeat of General 
Hertzog on that historic occasion. i. A. Wena 


CANADA AND THE WORLD TOMORROW: OPPORTUNITY AND RESPONSIBILITY. By 
W. L. Morton, Department of History, University of Manitoba. With a Preface 
by Professor J. B. Coyne, President of the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs. 1943. (Toronto: Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 714” 
x 5”. 64 pp. Biblio. 65 cents.) 

Canapa’s FuTURE IN TEST TuBEs. By J. K. Robertson. 1943. (Toronto: Cana- 
dian Institute of International Affairs and Canadian Association for Adult 
Education. Behind the Headlines Series, Vol. 3, No. 8 8” X 5”. 20 pp. 
10 cents.) 

PorTRAIT OF CANADA. By J. H. Stembridge. 1943. (London: Oxford University 
Press. 844” X 5%”. x +164 pp. Illus. Map-end Papers. 10s. 6d.) 


THE annual Study Conference of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs 
has come to play an important part in the life of the Dominion. The Conference of 
1943, the tenth since the founding of the C.I.I.A. in 1928, brought together some 125 
representatives from branches of the Institute across Canada from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, together with half a hundred visitors from Britain, the United States and 
other countries. 

The Conference devoted its attention to various aspects of the general theme: 
“Post-war Problems, particularly in Canada’s Relations with the British Common- 
wealth.” In its published Report of the Conference discussions, the Canadian 
Institute has made a departure from the practice of previous years. Instead of 
issuing a rigid, and necessarily brief, summary of the proceedings, Professor W. L. 
Morton, of the University of Manitoba, was entrusted with the task of dealing ‘‘with 
the general topic in the light of the discussions”; he does not attempt to give a mere 
summary, but “‘fills in certain necessary and unavoidable gaps, takes an over-all 
view, and places the whole subject-matter in perspective.” 

The result is readable, interesting and wholly admirable—a form of reporting to 
be recommended for similar meetings. The Report derives added value through its 
topicality and the distinctly Canadian approach to problems common to the democra- 
cies generally. It provides new and striking proof of the capacity of Canadians to 
understand and sympathize with the point of view of the United States or the United 
Kingdom, while not losing sight of those factors which are distinctly Canadian. 


The Institute, in collaboration with the Canadian Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, has published a series of interesting and useful pamphlets on current problems, 
under the general title of ‘Behind the Headlines.’ One of the most recent in the 
series, Canada’s Future in Test Tubes, is intended to encourage popular discussion of 
the role which science and scientists should play in Canadian life after the war. Other 
titles in the series are Homes or Hovels; Security for Canadians; The Unarmed Forces; 
Newfoundland; and Canada’s Air Future. 


A Portrait of Canada is precisely what its title implies. It is a refreshing account 
of the Canadian travels of an Englishman who is interested in people and places, and 
who appears never to be bored or boring to his company. 


R. L. FREDENBURGH 
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CANADA AND THE BUILDING OF PEACE. By Grant Dexter. 1944. (Toronto: Cana- 
dian Institute of International Affairs. 176 pp. $1.00.) 


THis book is written in the light of the round-table discussions at the Canadian 
Conference, December 4th to 12th, 1943, held at Montebello, Quebec, under the 
auspices of the C.I.I.A. The chapter headings are as follows: ‘The Machinery of 
Peacemaking”’; ‘What the War Has Done to Canada”; “What the War Has Done to 
the World”; “Relief, Rehabilitation Problems Which Will Arise Before Hostilities 
Cease and Immediately After”; ‘Monetary Policy”; ‘‘Tariffs and Trade”; “Foreign 
Lending”; ‘The Food Conference’; ‘The Constitution”; “Civil Aviation”; ‘‘Col- 
lective Security” ; “Other Post-War Problems” ; “Newfoundland”; and ‘‘The Common- 
wealth.” 


EUROPE 


Our OLDEst ALLY. ByH. J.Greenwall. 1943. (London: W.H. Allen. 7144” x 5”. 
112 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE author of this short study of Portugal has gone to some trouble to describe 
the spirit and working of the New State and I think he puts it fairly when he says: 
“It should be clear, therefore, to all but the biassed that the new Portuguese State 
does try to bring about a balance between authority and liberty” (p. 42). What 
many Englishmen will not concede is that the striking of this balance is not academic 
but a matter of national temperament. The Anglo-Saxon mind nurtured under the 
cold skies of England does not easily comprehend the needs of a people meridional in 
temperament, as hot-blooded as the scorching sun that fills their horizon. Even in 
face of grave defeat the Englishman is slow to react against established order; the 
Latin quick. This temperamental factor must surely determine the nature of the 
balance between Authority and Liberty. 

It is strange that Mr. Greenwall’s analysis of the ups-and-downs in the long 
history of Anglo-Portuguese relations should omit all reference to Lord Salisbury’s 
Ultimatum of 1891 in regard to the dispute about the Portuguese occupation of 
Machonaland and the territory of the Macolélos, who were under British protection, 
but claimed by Portugal to be in her traditional occupation. The deep friendship of 
the two peoples survived this, as it had survived earlier set-backs in Anglo-Portuguese 
relations. 

On the subject of Portugal’s intervention in World War I the author writes at the 
top of page 28 that ‘‘one supposes her policy was dictated by pride.” If by “pride” 
he means loyalty to an alliance, faith in her destiny and self-respect, he should have 
said so. ‘Pride’ alone is misleading; it ignores the diplomatic facts and contradicts 
the very Portuguese character portrayed in the author’s historical sketch. 

In so short a book it is inevitable that there should be gaps in the outline. The 
Corporative State is far too complex to be sketched in half a dozen pages. On page 49 
is a reference to the alleged increase of State employees. Under the new régime the 
work done by the Departments of State has been greatly enlarged. But the employees 
now work, whereas prior to 1928 there were so many sinecure places that the holders 
functioned but very rarely. At the bottom of page 59 the author refers to criticism 
of Dr. Salazar for failing to pay sufficient attention to transport. Before 1927 Portu- 
gal was almost without a decent road. Salazar has in the last ten years spent millions 
on roads and the country has now an excellent network of first-class highways. As 
regards the Colonial Act, it is proper to associate with its administration the name of 
Dr. Armindo Monteiro, lately Portuguese Ambassador in London and sometime 
Portuguese Colonial Minister. The reviewer has been unable to obtain confirmation 
of the mutual and reciprocal Luso-Brazilian citizenship referred to on page 71. If 
the sessions of the Corporative Chamber are not public (p. 80) its proceedings are 
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certainly reported in the Gazette. But then are Committee meetings of our House 
of Commons public? 

Our Oldest Ally is, for all its remarkable compression, a very readable little volume 
and is, on the whole, free from typographical errors. It is a mine of information 
though he who would really understand must dig below the surface. The format is 
right for the pocket and the chapters are introduced by attractive wood-cuts which 
have caught much of the spirit of Portugal. 


E. Cc. Cc. 


BEHIND THE SPANISH Mask. By Lawrence Dundas. 1943. (London: Robert 
Hale. 934” X 5%”. 110 pp. Map. 5s.) 

IMPRESSIONS OF FRANCO’s SPAIN. By José Rodriguez Vega, Secretary of the Spanish 
General Union of Labour. 1943. (London: United Editorial. 8%” x 5%”. 
34 pp. 6d.) 


THE object of both these slight works is to expose conditions in Franco’s Spain. 
It cannot be said of either that they add much to what is already known. 

Mr. Lawrence Dundas in Behind the Spanish Mask, is principally concerned to 
show that Franco has always been and still is, a mere tool in Hitler’s hands. He has 
some interesting things to say about the fortification of Majorca by the Italians, and 
argues that the island, in enemy hands, would constitute such a menace to our positions 
in North Africa that we would be foolish not to occupy it right away. He also advo- 
cates an Allied landing in Spain as a means of forcing the Germans to divert large 
numbers of men from other fronts. The book was written before the Allied landing 
in Italy. 

Impressions of Franco’s Spain is little more than a pamphlet in which are repro- 
duced two speeches given in Mexico City this year by José Rodriguez Vega, former 
secretary of the Spanish General Union of Labour, who escaped from a Spanish prison 
while under sentence of death. One can only regret that the author’s concern for 
those remaining behind should have prevented him from giving any but the vaguest 
details of his experiences both in and out of prison. Both his speeches are translated 
literally, which does not make for easy reading. 


C. H. Guyattr 


SPEECHES OF GENERAL DE GAULLE. Vol. 2. Translated by Sheila Mathieu and 
W.G. Corp. 1943. (London, New York, Toronto: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press. 734” X 434”. 77 pp. [French edition 74%” x 5”. 84 pp.] 
Paper, 3s. 6d.) 


This further collection of General de Gaulle’s Speeches, covering the period from 
January 6th to December 28th, 1942, is remarkable, like the previous volume, for the 
consistency with which the single theme of French liberation and unity is insisted upon. 


It bears impressive testimony to the spirit of Gaullism which has remained constant through 
many changes of fortune. 


T. E.U. 


A LETTER TO GREAT BRITAIN FROM SWITZERLAND. By Karl Barth. With an Intro- 
duction by A. R. Vidler. 1941. (London: The Sheldon Press. Christian 
News-letter Books. No. 11. 7%” xX 5%". x +53 pp. 1s. 6d.) 


Tuis is the first publication in book form of Professor Barth’s well-known open 
letter of April 1941 and contains as well the texts of his two letters to French Protes- 
tants. In his letter to English Christians, he asserts his solidarity with the British 
cause in this war, which he holds to be a righteous war that God has commanded us to 
wage. ‘Whoever today is for Hitler, or is not against him, or is even not whole- 
heartedly against him deserves to receive by the will of God through ‘the Revolution 
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of Nihilism’ his due reward.... The cause which is at stake in this war is our own 
cause.... The Christians who do not realize that they must take part unreservedly 
in this war must have slept over their Bibles as well as over their newspapers.” 

Professor Barth then pleads with his English readers to consider the fundamental 
arguments for resisting Hitlerism, and warns them against basing them on what he 
calls Natural Law, i.e., secular conceptions such as “Western civilization,” “social 
justice,” and so forth. All arguments based on Natural Law, he says, are Janus- 
headed. Hitler can only be resisted unequivocally in the name of Jesus Christ. 

In conclusion he asks his readers to ‘“‘remember sympathetically that Switzerland 
is also an island to-day,” and reaffirms his confidence in our victory. “But our 
citizenship, our politeia, is today and always in heaven. For this reason, we can and 
we shall to-day and always be of good cheer and firmly resolved in our attitude towards 
the earthly political order, which is the burning issue of our time.” 

In his second letter to French Protestants, dated October 1940, Barth admits that 
he is disturbed by the emphasis laid by Vichy on humility and repentance, which 
recall that retreat from responsibility made by the churches in Germany in the face 
of National Socialism. If it was right to withstand the Germans in 1939 it was no 
less right to withstand them now. “In the Church in France the spiritual war must 
still go on. She cannot on any terms conclude a peace, or even an armistice, with 
Hitler.” 

In these letters the Swiss theologian shows a courtesy towards his readers and a 
readiness to admit that he may have misjudged their point of view to which justice 
cannot be done in a brief summary of his uncompromising doctrines. 


E. STIFF 


L’ENTENTE A L’EPREUVE. Par René Balbaud. 1943. (London, New York, Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. 7” x 5’. 84 pp. Maps. 1s.) 
A Frenchman who was evacuated from Dunkirk and later joined the Fighting French 


forces speaks up in opposition to the attempts of German propaganda to rouse anti-British 
feeling among French people. 


V. A. K. 


FUTURE GERMANY. By Colonel T. H. Minshall, D.S.O., M.I.E.E. 1943. (London: 
Allen & Unwin. 744” X 5”. 216 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


THIS is a book of calm reasonableness, the product of Colonel Minshall’s wide 
experiences and reflection. For its moderation it will be appreciated by readers 
wearied by the flood of black-or-white, “‘butcher-bird” or the reverse, propaganda. 
The author knows, and writes on the basis, that no clean-cut “yes or no” answer fits 
the question whether the way to enduring peace is to be found in treating Germany 
harshly or in treating her magnanimously. For we may be hard and unrelenting in 
imposing and maintaining disarmament, yet honour in other spheres the liberal 
promises of the Atlantic Charter. One query in this context: does in truth a policy 
favouring “Guns versus Butter” raise a people’s standard of living? Colonel Min- 
shall goes far, if not all the way, to accepting this view: ‘‘the cessation of arms pro- 
duction and demobilization [in Germany] will inevitably, for some time, reduce the 
standard of living.” 

Specific recommendations are the decentralization of Germany’s power by restor- 
ing the autonomy of her States; the merging of some public services, such as railways 
and electric power, in international systems; international control of certain heavy 
industries; re-education of Germany towards a co-operative mentality, but the author 
recognizes that this must be brought about mainly by Germany’s own efforts, not 
imposed from outside. 

M.C.R. 
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DARKNESS OVER GERMANY. By E. Amy Buller. With a Foreword by A. B. Lindsay, 
C.B.E., Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 1943. (London, New York and 
Toronto: Longmans, Green. 8%” X 5%”. viii +196 pp. Illus. 10s. 6d.) 

EpUCATION IN Post-War GERMANY. By Minna Specht. With a Preface by Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray. 1943. (London: International Publishing Company. 
83%" X 5%". 40 pp. 1s.) 

PEACE VERBOTEN. By Rennie Smith. With a Preface by Professor Frederick W. 
Foerster. 1943. (London, New York, Melbourne: Hutchinson. Fight for 
Freedom Publication. 7” xX 4%”. 68 pp. 1s.) 

GerMANy’s Roap To Democracy. Edited by Heinrich Fraenkel. 1943. (London: 
Lindsay Drummond. 8%” X 5%”. 84 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


THERE is no mistaking the authentic ring about these stories garnered in pre-war 
Germany to illustrate the reactions of a wide range of representatives of the educated 
classes towards the Nazi régime. All but the Jews (who have no choice) submit for a 
variety of reasons. With the majority a certainty of a well-paid post settles or stifles 
all qualms of conscience. Army officers will pay no matter what price for the renais- 
sance of the army. The most disinterested are a couple of school-teachers who stay 
at their posts so as not to leave the field entirely to the Nazis. Miss Buller is inde- 
fatigable in her efforts to elicit the various standpoints, and her tout comprendre at 
moments brings her almost to the brink of tout pardonner. The book is well worth 
reading. 


Many of the vices of German thought are exemplified in the opening words of 
Education in Post-War Germany: “The principles of education are derived from 
philosophy. Their application in the schools depends on the State, for the State sets 
up and maintains a particular social order.’ The suggestions contained in the pam- 
phlet go little beyond what was accomplished under the early Weimar Republic 
which, few remember, was a time of bold initiative and reform in German education. 


Peace Verboten should be known by those who would form an idea of all that the 
Germans have got to unlearn if they are to become good Europeans. Mr. Rennie 
Smith spent a lifetime working for the peace movement in Germany and records with 
emotion the utter bankruptcy of all his endeavours. The handful of sincere peace 
advocates remained ostracized or ignored by a Germany soaked in army worship. 
On the fundamental question of peace the vast German Social Democratic machine 
was poles apart from the Labour movements of Great Britain and the other Western 
democracies, under the Weimar Republic as under the Kaiser. 


Germany's Road to Democracy. The Communist among this batch of five “good 
Germans” begins with the demand: “Restoration of the former rights of officials,” 
not reassuring to those who knew Imperial Germany. The Scientist takes Fichte as 
a beacon light. The Social Democrat demands the revision of the question of Danzig 
and the Polish Corridor in Germany's favour. The Liberal and the Pastor do not 
contribute much enlightenment. The Woman has the one practical suggestion that 
there should be a first German Government of anti-Nazi martyrs and fighters to begin 
the moral and political re-education of the German people. But they would have to 
have more and better ideas than the present work. 


I. M. Massey 
Det TysKA ANSIKTET. Uttalanden av Ledande Tyskar. By Esther Grenen. 1943. 
(Stockholm: Trots Allt. 1034” x 8”. viii +95 pp. Illus. 8kr.) 


IF the aim of the compiler of this work is to demonstrate how little the average 
German has changed since the time of Lessing and Kant she has succeeded in her task. 
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But in justice it must be said that isolated quotations rarely give the whole picture. 
The book consists of quotations from the writings of eminent Germans of the past, 
ending with Nietzsche, placed side by side with the utterances of the leaders of the 
Third Reich in many fields. Excellent illustrations form part of her evidence. It 
may perhaps be interesting to examine what a few of the older authorities say of their 
contemporaries. In 1769 Lessing calls Germany ‘the most un-free country in 
Europe,” and in 1784 Kant complains that: “they have not the courage to use their 
reason without guidance.” In 1828 Bérne writes: “Is it the German’s noble task 
to police all Europe and everywhere be the hangman of freedom? To this day it is 
German influence in all lands which protects tyranny.” The only quotation of an 
anti-Nazi voice from inside Germany comes from von Preysing, Bishop of Berlin, who 
pleads vehemently against the maxim “might is right.”” On the Nazi side the “primi- 
tivism” of many an eminent professor is truly horrifying, but perhaps hardly worthy 
of quotation. 
ANNA STURGE 


THE NExT GERMANY. A Basis of Discussion on Peace in Europe. With a Foreword 
by Louis de Brouckére, Member of the Belgian Senate. 1943. (Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex, and New York: Penguin Books. Penguin Special $133. 7” x 4%”. 
128 pp. 9d.) 


THIS is a sincere but rather plausibly argued attempt to show that a Socialist 
Germany is necessary to European peace, what form it should take and how it would 
work. Its authors—an anonymous group of German ‘‘comrades’—realize that 
ruthlessness, which Weimar lacked, will be needed to establish and maintain such a 
régime. Political opponents of all colours if not destroyed, are, in effect, to be de- 
prived of political freedom. No one is to possess property exceeding £5,000. One 
political party only is to exist and all education is to be under its domination. Justice 
will be administered by ‘People’s Courts’ whose members, “‘if possible, should have 
some legal training” ('). While on one page the authors “envisage a decentralized 
democracy” and realize that “regional bodies should be self-governing,” on another 
they propose in spite of Weimar’s experience—again to concentrate administration 
and planniug in the Prussian capital, the centre of reaction and militarism. Such a 
Socialist State would certainly not be a democratic one and might even prove an 
aggressive one against States with ‘‘capitalist’’ or other ideologies. Yet the Allies 
are asked to help to set up such a State—one which would retain, in a new guise, 
many of the evils of the totalitarian system with class war instead of race war. The 
authors oppose external interference with German industry (other than inspection of 
arms manufacture) and any rationing or control of raw materials, but do admit the 
need for international control of the raw materials of the Ruhr and Silesia. The book 
has, on the factual side, however, some interesting things to say on various aspects of 
German life, economy and education, based upon considerable knowledge. 


T. H. MINSHALL 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MopeERN IrTaty. By Cecil J. S. Sprigge. 1943. (London: 
Duckworth. 8%” x 5%”. 216 pp. Biblio. 10s. 6d.) 

Wuat to Do with Itraty. By Gaetano Salvemini and George La Piana. 1943. 
(London: Gollancz. 74” X 5’. 247 pp. 6s.) 


THESE are two valuable contributions to the study of the Italian problem, the 
one from a British foreign correspondent who lived for many years in Italy, the other 
from two Italo-American scholars whose erudition and detachment is often outweighed 
by an impassioned partisanship for the democratic forces in Italy. 

Cecil Sprigge starts from his basic thesis that Britain’s policy towards Italy must 
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be the result of a conscientious diagnosis of Italy’s political past and present. For 
him the phenomenon of Fascism and the problems arising out of its fall can only be 
gauged by a critical review of the vital, formative period of Italian nationhood. So 
he sets out to survey the history of the unification of Italy, the struggle between 
contending forces personified by Cavour, Garibaldi and King Victor Emmanuel. 
The birth pangs of Italian unity were felt more heavily in the backward south than in 
the prosperous north, mainly, as the author suggests, because Liberal Piedmont had 
insisted on imposing her institutions on the unified country without the necessary 
regional adjustments, economic, financial and psychological. A central place in this 
historical narrative is occupied by Premier Giolitti, that strong-willed and astute 
politician who dominated and diluted Italy’s politica! life by sacrificing fundamental 
principles to opportunist practice, by blurring party lines, manipulating elections and 
keeping both the country’s internal and foreign policies in a fluid undefined state. 
The reaction to the Giolittian course which set in during the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century and crystallized in the shape of Nationalist and Left Wing mass move- 
ments is vividly described. Italy’s part in the last war and the ensuing failure of 
Italian democracy to re-assert itself in spite of the promising growth of progressive 
nation-wide and distinct political parties, are discussed in the closing chapters, thus 
enabling the reader to fit for himself the well-known facts of Fascism’s ascent, rule 
and fall into a continuous pattern. 


If Cecil Sprigge, looking back upon some seventy years of Italian history, counsels 
caution and warns Britain to maintain a “courteous distance” from Italy during the 
first and difficult years of peace, Salvemini and La Piana are at once more positive 
in their proposals for the future and more acid in their criticism of the past. They 
plead for an Italian Republic, the expulsion of the Savoy dynasty, far-reaching 
agrarian reform, decentralization of government, and recourse to a healthy regionalism 
compatible with the economic requirements of a modern State. The authors are 
sceptical about the chances of the Catholic Church in Italy to play an important 
part in the country’s reconstruction. The Vatican’s foreign policy and its relations 
to the Italian State, are carefully examined, with the result that the concept of 
“Christian democracy” as interpreted by the spokesmen of political Catholicism is 
not synonymous with our modern idea of popular government. It is in this context 
that the authors proffer strong views against President Roosevelt’s policy of collabo- 
ration with the Holy See. They regard this policy as calculated to restore the Vatican 
as an important political factor which, in the view of the authors, would mean a 
further strengthening of the reactionary forces in world affairs. 


A. G. A. W. 


A History OF THE CZECHS AND SLovakKs. By R. W. Seton-Watson, D. Litt. (Oxon), 
Ph.D. (Prague and Bratislava), F.B.A., Masaryk Professor of Central European 
History in the University of London. 1943. (London: Hutchinson. 8%” X 
5%”. 413 pp. Map end-papers. 15s.) 


“It is the tragic fate of certain peoples to fight out terrible struggles for the 
advantage of all mankind, but by the sacrifice of their whole strength and blood.” 
This comment on the Hussite struggle for religious freedom by a German historian 
of the nineteenth century, provides a fitting motto for Czech history as a whole. 
Professor Seton-Watson, an authority on Central European nations and ideas, has 
indeed succeeded in tracing a clear continuity of political thought and action in the 
diffuse history of the Czechs and Slovaks. ‘‘Politically,” he points out, “there have 
always been the ‘ragged fringes’ between German and Czech, between Magyar and 
Slovak, and asa clean cut proved impossible in 1918, the new (Czechoslovak) Republic 
had to be based on two conflicting principles—in Bohemia the historic rights of the 
Crown of St. Wenceslas, in Slovakia the principle of Nationality.” 
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Detailed, conscientious and yet readable, the author reviews the whole of Czech 
and Slovak history from the origins of the Bohemian State and the promising begin- 
nings of a Slav Christian civilization, through centuries of Czech glory under the 
houses of Luxembourg and the Jagiellon kings, through periods of total eclipse under 
Habsburg oppression to the dawn of a Czech revival at the end of the eighteenth 
century, culminating in the free Czechoslovak State of Masaryk. The striving for 
social reform and political freedom, the continuity of thought from John Hus to 
Comenius, from Palacky to Masaryk and Benes, the ebb and flow of political con- 
cessions and stark repression of Czechs and Slovaks from the hands of the Austrian 
and Magyar ruling classes—these are some of the outstanding and recurring patterns 
in the richly interwoven texture of Czechoslovak history. The last part of the book, 
which surveys the domestic and foreign policies of the Czechoslovak Republic from 
St. Germain to Munich, contains much that has been little known; it presents a very 
fair picture of the relationship between the Czechs, politically mature and articulate, 
and their Slovak partners, handicapped and held inarticulate by centuries of Hun- 
garian oppression. A. G. A. W. 


NIGHT OVER CZECHOSLOVAKIA. By K. Kunschke. 1943. (London: New Europe 
Publishing Company. 7” X 5’. 32 pp. 1s.) 
Simple and dramatic stories of individual lives which were wrecked by the German 


conquest of Czechoslovakia. The author was formerly the editor of the Moravian paper 
Morgenzeitung. 


ENEMY WITHIN. German Minorities as a Weapon of German Policy. With an 
Introduction by Professor A. Pragier. 1943. (London, New York, Melbourne: 
Hutchinson. “Fight for Freedom” Publication. 7’ K 434”. 80 pp. 1s.) 

In this excellent booklet five representatives of overrun Central and Eastern European 
countries describe the process of German penetration preceding seizure in open war. Well 
as the main lines are generally understood, the detailed application of them in the individual 


countries will be fresh to most readers and the cumulative effect of the five narratives is 
overwhelming. I, M. M. 


EurorE Rises. The Story of Resistance in Occupied Europe. By Dorothy Wood- 
man, Secretary of the Union of Democratic Control. 1943. (London: Gollancz. 
74%" X 5”. 154 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


AN interesting summary of resistance movements in eight occupied countries in 
Europe—Czechoslovakia, Poland, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Norway, Greece and 
Yugoslavia. For each country a short description of the conditions of occupation 
is given as a background to the picture of resistance. In the opening chapter the 
author emphasizes the importance of encouraging those genuine anti-Fascists, who 
have been our “anonymous allies,” to build up their own political régime as rapidly 
as possible after liberation. She fears that in the desire for “law and order” the 
liberators may tend to intervene and prevent the growth of democratic forces. 

EP: E. 


THE TRIAL OF Musso.ini. By “Cassius.” 1943. (London: Gollancz. 714” x 5”. 
82 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


An imaginary trial of Mussolini by a British court and jury. Witnesses called include 
several prominent men, some no longer alive, who at one time or another conducted foreign 
relations with the Fascist Government. Mussolini, defended by counsel, is found guilty 
of being an enemy of the human race and a chief criminal responsible for war. The evi- 
dence proves, however, that various members of the British Government were willing, up 
to June 1940, to condone his offences, and the moral is pointed that in future British 
standards of diplomacy need to be very different. D. P. E. 
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CENTRAL Union. By George Harrison and Peter Jordan. 1943. (London: British- 

Continental Syndicate. 934 x 7%". 48 pp. Maps. n.p.) 

This is one of the more extreme and unrealistic proposals for a federation of the States 
between the Baltic, the Adriatic and the Aegean, on the ground that they have “many 
common features and identical interests,” and that federation will prevent aggression from 
either the east or west. The authors’ attitude is indicated by the suggestion that local 
antagonisms “should be settled once and for all by an impartial referee with no axe to grind 
and no common frontier with any of the parties concerned.” The U.S.S.R. is expected to 
welcome Central Union because it will protect her from the danger of German aggression. 


J.D. 


THE YUGOSLAV NATIONAL LIBERATION MOVEMENT. 1943.- (London: ‘Free Yugo- 
slavia” Association of Yugoslavs in Great Britain. 834” X 54”. 54pp. Illus. 
Map. 2s.) 

A pamphlet on the growth of the guerilla armies in Yugoslavia and their political 
organization, the ‘‘Yugoslav National Liberation Movement,” pleading for the repudiation 
of the Royal Yugoslav Government in the Middle East and its War Minister, General 
Mihailovitch, whose troops, in a number of photographs, are shown to fraternize with 
Croat Quisling soldiers and Italian officers. 

A. G. A. W. 


THE RUMANIAN CuuRCcH. By Marcu Beza. 1943. (London: S.P.C.K. 74%" x 5”. 
64 pp. Illus. Maps. Biblio. 3s. 6d.) 


M. Marcu Beza has done more than any other Roumanian in recent years to 
make the English-speaking world acquainted with Roumanian folklore and cultural 
history. This booklet, with its interesting illustrations, offers a glimpse into the 
spirit of the Roumanian Church, and into the important part which its prelates and 
institutions have played in the growth of Roumanian culture. It is a pity that 
M. Beza should mar his attractive ecclesiastical story by slipping in at the end a semi- 
apologia for the Iron Guard. The Iron Guard made a great display of religious 
banners and parades, but the Roumanian Church is not graced by giving it an ally 
which, from the outset, not only practised political murder but glorified it, and which 
all along proclaimed its admiration for the Nazi creed and methods. And it is both 
misleading and unfair to try to exploit as a testimonial of respectability for the Iron 
Guard, the electoral pact which M. Iuliu Maniu made with them in 1937. That pact 
was simply and openly an agreement between opposition parties to watch jointly 
against abuses of electoral machinery; it did not touch programme or policy, in regard 
to which the two groups stood at opposite poles, as subsequent events only too well 
proved. 

M. Maniu (who, incidentally, is a Uniat Catholic) is Roumania’s most distin- 
guished living statesman and staunchest democrat; he has repeatedly and unflinch- 
ingly, as only recently again, and at the risk of his life, protested against Roumania’s 
association with the Nazis. It is difficult to understand why, at a moment like this, 
M. Beza should try to link his name with the people who have been the chief instru- 
ment of that association. 


D. MItTRANY 


THE Ficut In GREECE. By P. Rodinus. 1943. (London: New Europe Publishing 
Company. 7” X 5”. 77 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


The theme of this pamphlet is the wonderful unity achieved by the Greek people in 
their struggle against the invaders. Unfortunately it was written early in 1943 and is 
based almost entirely on material already published in Great Britain, with the resuit that, 
for instance, the chapter on guerrillas is very inadequate and largely out of date. Never- 
theless, the author’s conclusions are, in general, still correct. 


E. A. 
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Victors IN CHains. Greek Resistance 1942-1943. By Amyntor. 1943. (London, 
New York, Melbourne: Published by authority of the Greek Ministry of Infor- 
mation. 7%” x 434’. 80 pp. Illus. 3s. 6d.) 

A well-documented account of Greek resistance, based on published and unpublished 


material. It is attractively written and has several good illustrations, including repro- 
ductions of “‘illegal’” Greek publications. 


E. STIFF 


BOUNDARIES OF POLAND. Part I. Western Frontiers. 1943. (Birkenhead: Polish 
Publications Committee. 74%" xX 434’. 15 pp. Maps. n.p.) 

THE EASTERN BOUNDARIES OF POLAND. By Professor A. Bruce-Boswell, Professor 
of Russian History, Language and Literature in the University of Liverpool. 
1943. (Birkenhead: Polish Publications Committee. 7” x 5’. 22 pp. Maps. 
n.p.) 

This pamphlet first explains why Europe is not yet ready to unite in one Federation, 
gives a brief and emphatically Polish account of the history of the western frontier from the 
tenth century, and finally suggests a post-war boundary. Precision is lacking, but the 
new Poland is apparently to include Upper Silesia, Pomerania and East Prussia, with such 
population transfers as may be necessary, in order to include all Poles within its frontiers 
and to weaken Germany’s war potential. 

Six of the ten pages of The Eastern Boundaries of Poland are devoted to an account of 
the changes in Poland’s eastern frontier since the eleventh century, so brief as to be confusing 
to the uninformed, and useless to those with a knowledge of the subject. In the remaining 
four pages Professor Boswell pleads for the restoration of Poland’s 1939 frontiers,“‘with 
the elimination of the East Prussian menace,” and suggests the formation of a Lithuanian- 
Polish-Czech Federation. As he asks for generosity, so he is prepared to display the same 
quality, for he admits that ‘‘the East Ukraine with Kharkov has close connections with 
Russia.’’ The eight maps show changes in Poland’s boundaries from 1494 to 1939. 


J. DEGRAs 


With Gop IN THE Darkness. By Eivind Berggrav, Bishop of Oslo. And other 
papers illustrating the Norwegian Church Conflict. Edited by The Bishop of 
Chichester and H. M. Waddams. 1943. (London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
7%" X 5”. viii +108 pp. 5s.) 


Etvinp BERGGRAV, Bishop of Oslo, Primate of Norway, a prisoner of the Germans 
since April 1941, is amongst the acknowledged leaders of the spiritual resistance of 
Europe. The purpose of this book is to give a picture of the man. The purpose is 
admirably achieved. Moreover, we are given an insight into the soul of the Norwegian 
people. If anyone doubts that “neutrality” can be an agony, let him read Bishop 
Berggrav’s open letter to the Archbishop of Finland written in January 1940. A 
sermon preached by Bishop Berggrav in Kristiansand in November 1941 vividly 
portrays by implication the spiritual stress of an occupied country. The Bishop of 
Chichester contributes a brief but admirable account of Bishop Berggrav. Mr. 
Waddams gives a short note on the Norwegian Church conflict from 1940 to 1943. 
Documents of the Church conflict are printed in appendices. There is no false 
rhetoric or sentimentality in this book; briefly and firmly it depicts a noble leader and 
a great moment in the history of Norway. 


NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


Norway Is My Country. By Synnove Christensen. 1943. (London: Collins. 
74%" X 5”. 160 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


A vivid picture of occupied Norway by a young wife and mother. The sleeplessness, 
when fear becomes part of the rhythm of daily life and the child of five learns to be silent 
before Germans. Too much hate weakens initiative; you must puzzle the enemy by 
fighting him with Norwegian weapons, never using those he himself uses. 


A. S. 
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DaNEs STAND TO FOR ZERO. By Eric Dancy. Former Scandinavian Correspondent 
of the News Chronicle. The Story of Danish Resistance told to the Author by 
an Escaped Danish Patriot Leader. With a Foreword by J. Christmas Moller, 
Former Member of the Danish Parliament and Chairman of the Danish Council 
in London. 1943. (London: Free Danish Publishing Co. For the Information 
Office of the Danish Council. 814” x 5%”. 35 pp. 9d.) 


Tuis little book is a concentrated, sincere, patriotic and dramatic account of the 
latest point reached on the pressure gauge of Danish self-control. It provides excel- 
lent material at a moment when the value of the co-operation of individual nations in 
the final assault is of great interest generally. 

Denmark’s King and people are facing up to the Germans in an extremely cour- 
ageous and clever manner which clearly indicates that Denmark is an active and 
really valuable ally in every sense of the word. 





B. H. WINDER 


FRAN HAMMAREN TILL HAKKoRSET. Estland 1939-1941. By Per Wieselgren. 1942. 
(Stockholm: Idé och Form Forlag. 934” X 744". 294 pp. 12kr.) 


Tuis is the sad tale of the end of the Estonian Republic and its occupation first by 
Russia and then by Germany. Russia made the fatal mistake, by endless rules and 
regulations, of trying at once to lower the general standard of living in Estonia. She 
in this way alienated her many Communist sympathizers there. A multitude of 
officials, corrupt and often less educated than the Estonians, soon made the régime 
hated by everybody. Thus, when the Germans arrived, they were welcomed by a 
great part of the population as liberators from the Russian yoke. And to begin with, 
they skilfully played their part. The soldiery got on well with the population and 
it was not until the civil administration began to make itself felt that trouble began. 
At this point the author leaves the country with the aid of the Nazi administration. 
After being fairly objective in his comments throughout, the work ends on a distinctly 
pro-Nazi note, 


ANNA STURGE 


Vem Ar Vem I FOLKFRONTEN? Den Angloryska Propagandans Forgrundsfigurer 
i Sverige——en Biografisk Forteckning. 1943. (Stockholm: Svea Rike.t 714” 
x 5”. 376 pp. O6kr. Bound. 8kr.) 


Ir seems that, in the eyes of the anonymous writer of this book, the chief qualifi- 
cations for membership of the Popular Front are: adverse criticism of German methods 
in Norway; the giving of help to Jewish refugees; expressed disapproval of Nazi 
religious or educational methods inside Germany, and lastly a friendly attitude 
towards the Soviet—though this last qualification is by no means a touchstone for 
admission into the group, as a large number of the people mentioned by the author 
have certainly shown little sympathy for the Soviet Republic. To students of 
political history the work may be of some use, as it contains information about articles 
in newspapers and periodicals which might otherwise escape notice. 


ANNA STURGE 
1Svea Rike is the publishing house of the Swedish Nazi Party. 


U.S.S. R. 


A Survey or Rnssian History. By B. H. Sumner, Fellow of Balliol College, 
Sometime Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 1944. (London: Duckworth. 
834" xX 51%". 464 pp. Illus. Maps. Biblio. 16s.) 


Mr. SuMNER’s book comes appositely at a moment when the continuity of Russian 
history is being more strongly emphasized than at any time since 1917. It is a sort 
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of handbook of Russian history arranged not chronologically, but by subjects, and 
working back from the present to the past rather than forward from past to present. 
This method is particularly well adapted to show how persistently certain threads 
have run through the story from quite early days—the drawing together of many 
peoples and races round the central Russian nucleus, the process of expansion and 
colonization through mass movements of population, ‘he pressure towards the sea, 
the idea of the omnicompetent State operating through a centralized bureaucracy. 
The counterpart of this illuminating and legitimate emphasis on continuity is a 
disposition, which would have seemed wilfully paradoxical only a few years ago, to 
neglect the innovating character of the Bolshevik Revolution. The immense impact 
on Russia and the world of the social ideals and economic programmes of Bolshevism 
is played down; nothing here will tempt the reader to regard 1917 as one of the great 
turning-points in world history. Mr. Sumner has carried to their logical conclusion 
tendencies clearly marked in recent Soviet attitudes. The first troubled ten years 
of the revolution get less attention in his pages than any other period of comparable 
importance. They are no longer the heroic period of Sturm und Drang, the days that 
shook the world, but a turbulent excresence on the majestic stream of Russian history. 

Given these premises it would be difficult to overpraise the scope and learning of 
Mr. Sumner’s book. Those in search of topical interest will not have far to look: 

“Tn 1735 a Russian corps appeared for the first time on the Rhine; in 1747-1748 
for the second time; they did no fighting, but they were a portent.” 

“In 1830 French and British sympathy with the Polish cause merely intensified 
Russian national feeling against the Poles and ‘calumniators of Russia,’ presuming to 
intervene in ‘this contest of Slavs with Slavs, this ancient domestic contest.’ ” 

“In 1863 Napoleon III made matters much worse by a diplomatic campaign 
against Russia, elaborate in scope, but misty and confused in particulars.... In 
the end the Poles were in no wise profited, while Russian opinion was even more 
passionately stirred against the West than in 1830.” 

One underlying root of the trouble is clearly shown up in a far-sighted judgment 
attributed to Pilsudski in 1914: 

“The Polish question will be decided in our favour if Germany is victorious against 
Russia, but is herself defeated by France.’” 

These isolated citations must not be allowed to give the impression that Mr. 
Sumner is deliberately seeking to point a moral. His method is throughout scholarly 
and detached; and his style eschews effect almost to the point of baldness. The 
narrative is everywhere readable, though extreme compression leads here and there 
to some obscurity—in 1908-9 ‘‘Russian policy (if not Russian public opinion) was 
not irrevocably aligned against German’—and in one place at least (p. 33) to an 
apparent chronological confusion. 


E. H. Carr 


THE FoREIGN MISSIONS OF THE RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CuuRCH. By Serge Bolshakoff. 
1943. (London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 7%" X 5”, 
120 pp. Biblio. 3s. 6d.) 


RECENT events give some topical interest to this useful little book which covers 
more ground than its title suggests. It might reasonably be called an historical 
geography of the Russian Church from its beginnings, and it is the more to be regretted 
that it lacks a map and that the author’s system of transliteration is not altogether in 
accordance with current practice. The missions have been separated from the parent 
body since the Revolution and have depended since 1922 on the Russian Episcopal 
Synod Abroad situated in Yugoslavia. With the German occupation, the two most 
important areas of missionary work, the American and the Far Eastern, have become 
factually independent. One notes with interest the attempt of the Japanese to 
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control the latter in their own interests through the Primate in Harbin, and the 
strong anti-Soviet current among the Orthodox faithful in the United States, who 
claim to be six million strong. There is nothing on relations with the Orthodox 
Churches of the Balkans, but there is a summary of the Orthodox position in the 
Balticum, Eastern Poland and Ruthenia. 

Max BELOFF 


Soviet Asia. By Raymond Arthur Davies and Andrew J. Steiger. 1943. (London: 
Gollancz. 8” X 5’. 205 pp. Maps. Biblio. 7s. 6d.) 


THERE is a fair amount of useful material in this book, but unfortunately it is so 
badly organized that those who might wish to use it for reference will find the task 
laborious. The absence of any index aggravates the difficulty. This is the more to 
be regretted as there are so few reliable works in the English language dealing with 
this little-known and extremely important semi-continent. 

The greater part of the book is divided into sections which correspond to the 
administrative areas of the lands included in its scope. The vastness of the territory 
compels some grouping of the material, but the basis selected is perhaps the least 
useful. For each area, the authors give such information as they have been able to 
collect, from two journeys and from reading, about its inhabitants, industries, com- 
munications and resources. The accompanying sketch maps are quite valueless. 

Another chief defect is that the authors have written throughout in a blatantly 
propagandist manner. Admirable as their object is—of increasing on the American 
continent knowledge of the U.S.S.R., due respect for its potentialities and sympathy 
with the struggles and achievements of the Russian people—the methods used are 
frequently ludicrous. To take a fair example: “The U.S.A. in fact still has a debt 
to repay the Russians for formulating in 1790 the principle of armed neutrality 
which... has since become one of the foundation stones of the American doctrine 
of the freedom of the seas. And, during the Civil War, did not Russia send part of 
her fleet to New York asa gesture of support for the North in its fight against slavery?” 

The most interesting section is that dealing with Arctic exploration, and the 
methods of collecting hydrological and meteorological data in the far north. The 
authors have tried to relieve the clumsy dullness of their style by introducing anecdotes 
and some disconnected and frequently irrelevant scraps of history; the attempt has 
not been successful. 

J. DeGRAS 


THE Rep Army. By Michel Berchin and E. Ben-Horin. 1943. (London: Allen 
& Unwin. 834” x 53%". 242 pp. Illus. 16s.) 


In his brief Foreword to this book, Mr. DeWeerd writes: “We are in the agonizing 
position of being dependent in a great measure for our hopes of final victory on the 
survival of an organization about which we are almost entirely ignorant.” There is 
indeed every reason to believe that ignorance of the military potential of the U.S.S.R. 
influenced the foreign policy of other Powers, not least Germany. The authors hope 
that their work will both explain the misapprehensions of the past and correct any 
undue over-optimism in the present. 

Beginning with a brief account of the origin of the Red Guard, and its replacement 
by a regular conscript army in the early years of the Russian Revolution, they go on 
to describe the changes and developments in its composition, making the point that 
to be an honest Communist in the Soviet Union means, not fidelity to Communist 
ideology, but devotion to the régime. Moscow’s understandable reticence on the 
subject of the country’s military resources accounts for some acknowledged gaps in 
the information provided, but reasonable estimates are given, for which the authors 
make no claim to accuracy. There is an interesting chapter analysing Soviet con- 
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ceptions of strategy, and their influence on foreign policy and on the programme of 
industrialization. The final chapters deal with the record of the Red Army during 
the fighting in the Far East in 1938-9, the war with Finland and the first year of the 
war with Germany. There are some excellent photographs, but unfortunately no 
index or bibliographical references. 


J. DEGRas 


Tue Russian Horizon. An anthology compiled by N. Gangulee, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Calcutta University. With a foreword by H. G. Wells. 1943. (Lon- 
don: Allen & Unwin. 8%” xX 534”. 278 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


It is difficult to see what useful purpose is served by this miscellany of quotations 
from Russian and foreign writers, past and present, distinguished and obscure. The 
arrangement under subject heads does not help as the extracts are often un-dated and the 
precise source hardly ever given. Short notes on the authors are no substitute. One 
gathers that Russia is a good thing—one’s own opinion either way will hardly be affected. 
“In spite of my admiration for Russia and things Russian, I do not see why we should 
sacrifice too much to mutual congratulations at the present time.’”’ Thus, Mr. Wells, in 
his foreword. 


M. B. 


THE Russians ARE PEopLe. By Anna Louise Strong. 1943. (London: Cobbett 
Publishing Co. 7” X 41%’. 202 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Tuis is surely, in its implications, an unfortunate title to have chosen. (The 
American edition was, more appropriately, called The Soviets Expected It.) It is also 
misleading, referring only to the brief first chapter, a breezy and confidential affair, 
in which the reader is asked such questions as ‘‘Do you know Kalmucks?” This is 
followed by a chapter on Marsha! Stalin, a journalist’s account of industrialization, a 
description of the Red Army and its place in Soviet society, and the liquidation of 
the fifth column—all of it, reading backward from present events, interpreted as part 
of the preparation for total war. The story of the incorporation of the Baltic States 
into the U.S.S.R. (the author spent a month in Lithuania in July 1940) can only be 
called ecstatic. 

On much of this Mrs. Strong (who describes herself as a commuter between New 
York and Moscow) speaks with knowledge, though she has little new to say. Her 
interpretation of political events outside Russia is childish. Each is fitted into its 
ideological pigeon-hole—there is no place for the unforeseen, the irrational, the 
opportunist. Thus we learn that ‘‘Prime Minister Chamberlain weakened the British 
Empire in order to smash democracy in Spain.” 


J. DEGRAS 


I Am A WoMaN FROM SoviEt Russia. By Barbara Moore-Pateleewa. 1943. (Lon- 
don: Gollancz. 74%” x 5”. 304 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


Unless Madame Pateleewa kept a diary, and there is no indication that she did, this 
book represents an astonishing feat of memory. It is the story of an extremely self-willed 
and self-centred woman, utterly lacking in judgment, from the time when, during the 1917 
revolution, she ran away from her parents’ home, until her half-hearted departure from 
Russia nearly twenty years later. For the greater part of the period in between, the key- 
word is motor-bicycle. Madame Pateleewa became a champion, establishing a number of 
records for distance and endurance, and collaborating in experimental army manceuvres. 
Her prodigious memory recalls every detail of every run. The Soviet Union allowed more 
scope for the eccentric than one might have thought—there is an interesting account of the 
author’s hunger strike in a Leningrad prison in 1932. 

Perhaps baffled by the magnitude of the task, the publishers have not attempted to 
discipline her English. Three hundred pages of uneasy fluency are rather too much. And 
it would have been of real service to the writer to have persuaded her to omit such passages 
as: ‘Here I might mention that we Russians are a strange people.... It is known that 
under the influence of music a Russian can do anything.” Or: ‘It struck me then, the 
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fact that the G.P.U. was necessary only because a certain part of humanity was not willing 
to become better unless forced to.”’ 

But perhaps Madame Pateleewa should not be judged by ordinary standards, for 
towards the end of her book she writes: “I have learned the secret of regeneration and do 
not expect to die (barring accidents) till I reach the age of 150 at least, and even then I 
hope to die young. 


J. DEGras 


Soviet Justice. By Ralph Millner, M.A.(Cantab.), of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. With a Foreword by D.N. Pritt, K.C., M.P. 1943. (London: W. H. 
Allen. 7” X 4%". 61 pp. 1s. 6d.) 


This pamphlet contains a brief survey of the main provisions of the Act concerning the 
Judicial System of the U.S.S.R. passed in 1938, and of the workings of the courts of law. 
Exposition is, however, subsidiary to propaganda. For example: ‘No restrictions in 
the nature of professional qualifications are laid down for judges . . . but in the conditions 
of a vigorous and healthy democracy, with an educated and intelligent electorate, such as 
exist in the U.S.S.R. to- day, the application of a rigid formula is considered unnecessary 
and therefore undesirable.” 


J. DEGRaS 


TEN MEN Wuo Mabe Russia. By Alexander Howard and Ernest Newman. 1943, 
(London: Alliance Press. 7” xX 4”. 80 pp. Illus. 2s. 6d.) 


The series begins with Alexander Nevsky and ends with Stalin. As more than half 
the book is given to illustrations, there is little space to tell their story. The authors have 
attempted, not very successfully, to portray them as links in Russia’s long struggle against 
a succession of foreign invaders. 

J. D. 


ON THE GREAT PaTRIOTIC WAR OF THE SOVIET UNION. Speeches, Orders of the Day 
and Answers to Foreign Press Correspondents. By Joseph Stalin. 1943. (Lon- 
don, New York and Melbourne: Hutchinson. 7” xX 434”. 96 pp. 1s.) 


It is very useful to have collected in one handy volume the chief public statements made 
by the Soviet leader during the war. It begins with the broadcast on July 3rd, 1941, the 
first made after the German attack, and ends with the Order of the Day of September 25th, 
1943, announcing the recapture by the Red Army of Smolensk. All have received wide 
publicity i in the British press. Marshal Stalin is not among the most talkative of states- 
men; his infrequent statements, nevertheless, provide in sequence an illuminating running 
commentary on the course and development of the present struggle. 

J. D. 


U.S.S.R. SpEAKs FoR ItsELF. With a Preface by Andrew Rothstein. 1943 Edition 
in One Volume, with Revised Text and the Addition of Fresh Material. (London: 
Lawrence & Wishart. 74%” xX 5”. 359 pp. Illus. 6s.) 


This is a reprint, in one volume, of a number of booklets which had already gained 
considerable popularity. There are four main divisions entitled; Industry, Agriculture 
and Transport, Democracy in Practice, Culture and Leisure; each division is subdivided 
into nine articles by a Soviet citizen qualified to speak on the subject. The book is packed 
with — -date and interesting information. Illustratiéns, diagrams and Statistics add 
to its value. 


HERBERT H. Marks 


AFRICA 


RacE RExations. Volume X. No.1. Special Indian Number. Indian Life and 
Labour in Natal. Edited by Professor H. R. Burrows. 1943. (Johannesburg: 
South African Institute of Race Relations. 8%” x 5%”. 36 pp. 1s.) 


PROFEsSOR BuRROwS gives a statistical picture of the growth of the Indian 
population in Natal over a period of years and he comes to the conclusion that any 
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economic and social planning in Natal, particularly in its municipalities, must cater 
for a rapidly increasing population in the next twenty-five or thirty years. 

The number of Indians in Natal by 1940 had grown to 195 thousand, which is not 
very far short of the European population of just over 200 thousand. In contrast 
with the conditions forty years ago the sex ratio is now normal. The Indian popu- 
lation is a youthful population, 47 per cent of it in 1936 being under fifteen years of 
age and only 13 per cent above the age of forty-five years. This markedly contrasts 
with the European record for only 27 per cent of the Europeans are under fifteen 
years of age and 26 per cent are over forty-five. 

Useful graphs are given to show the changes in the employment of Indians in 
Natal. They have drifted away from heavy manual work towards more skilled 
industrial occupations, commercial activities and personal service. This has been due, 
Professor Burrows says, to the development of opportunities in the better paid semi- 
skilled occupations and also to the fact that the African has become a growing com- 
petitor in the field of unskilled manual labour because of his superior physique and 
because Indian dexterity and patience are used to better advantage in certain types 
of industrial employment than in unskilled manual labour. 

The brochure shows that there has been a rapid growth in trade-unionism, which 
official policy has encouraged, and there has been some modification of the trade- 
union colour bar, although Professor Burrows thinks that fear of competition may 
lead to an intensification of the colour bar and exclusion from trade-union privileges 
or encouragement of Indian membership within the European Union. Yet there is a 
certain amount of genuine co-operation between workers of different races and colour, 
particularly in certain unions where Indians have actually held office but this co- 
operation between Indian and European workers does not, as yet, go very deep. 

About 80 per cent of the Indians in Natal are Hindus and about 14 per cent 
Muslims. The Hindus generally are the descendants of the indentured immigrants 
except for the Gujerati traders, but the trading element is largely Muslim. 

A good deal of work has been carried out in studying the nutritional problem and 
the study contains an example of the suggested daily diet supplement for starvation 
cases among Indian school-children. Indian children are taught in separate schools 
in Natal. The school-going population of the Indian community is over twenty- 
seven thousand, the large proportion going to Government schools and the rest to 
State-aided schools. There are no facilities for full time technical education for 
Indians. Certain part-time classes are held in Durban on general subjects, including 
commercial subjects, and evening continuation classes for adults exist. Natal Uni- 
versity College has part-time classes for non-Europeans in certain degree subjects. 
It is pointed out that only 60 per cent of Indian children attend school and of these 
only a small number matriculate. Rapid development of Indian university education 
is considered to be checked by widespread poverty, traditional objections to higher 
education for girls and a meagre choice of professions. Progress can grow only with 
rising opportunities, incomes and standards. 

Professor Burrows notes that Indians in South Africa want an education to enable 
them to be more efficient South Africans and there is no known demand for instruction 
in Indian religion, history or philosophy. 

This study is packed with information and it is only possible within the scope of 
this review to indicate certain of its features. It is sufficient to say that it represents 
a most competent piece of research work. 

Professor Burrows has evidently decided to touch but lightly on the political 
background, a restraint which from some points of view might be regretted, but it 
certainly adds authority and significance to the data which he so generously provides. 


B. HAWARD 
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Across Mapacascar. By Olive Murray Chapman, F.R.G.S, 1943. (London: 
Cheltenham, and Melbourne: Burrow. 7%” xX 5”. 144 pp. Illus. Map. 
9s. 6d.) 


Mrs. Murray Chapman covered a distance of between two or three thousand miles 
between April and August 1939. Her aim was to see and photograph the native tribes and 
obtain information about their customs. Her book takes the form of a day-by-day narra- 
tive, in which incidents of the journey, visits to European residents and descriptions of the 
appearance and customs of the various tribes are intermingled. Mt 

L. M. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AFRICA. By Evans Lewin, M.B.E., Librarian of the Royal Empire 
Society. 1943. (London: Royal Empire Society. Royal Empire Society Biblio- 
graphies No. 9. 8” x 5%”. 104 pp. 5s.) 

_ This addition to the Royal Empire Society's Bibliographies is a useful guide to the 
literature on Africa south of the Sahara for the period from 1930 onwards and includes also 
some earlier publications of specific or permanent value. The list, which is not intended 
to be exhaustive, is divided into administrative, political, economic and sociological sections 


and mentions many foreign works. Publication of this bibliography was made possible 
by the generosity of the Rhodes Trustees. 
J. WARE 


INDIA 


THE Future oF Inp1A. The Third Part of a Report on the Constitutional Problem 
in India Submitted to the Warden and Fellows of Nuffield College, Oxford. By 
Professor R. Coupland, C.I.E., M.A., Hon.D.Litt.(Durham). (London, New 
York, Toronto, Bombay: Oxford University Press. 834” X54". xvi + 205 pp. 
Maps. 6s. 6d.) 


In this, the third part of his Report to Nuffield College, Professor Coupland 
completes his Indian trilogy. In Part 1, he dealt with the past, in Part m1, with the 
present; in Part 111, he deals with the all too speculative future. In it, asin its immedi- 
ate predecessor, he emphasizes that it is the Hindu-Moslem conflict that forms the 
main obstacle to the advance of India to the self-government the Cripps offer placed 
immediately within her grasp, and that to the solution of the problem presented by 
that conflict the energies of all men of goodwill to India must be devoted. The 
conversion of Pakistan from a fantastic dream to a sinister possibility is, in his view, 
due to two grievous errors of statesmanship made by the Congress party when it 
came into power in seven Provinces in 1937. These were the establishment of “‘pure’’ 
Congress Governments from which representatives of the minorities were rigorously 
excluded, and the promotion of agitation in the States for immediate responsible 
government. The political and economic arguments against partition are incisively 
set out by Professor Coupland but he admits that they are not likely to carry the 
slightest weight with the Moslems and that partition can only be avoided by finding 
some way of satisfying Moslem sentiment in a united India. 

In putting forward his own proposals for ending the deadlock, Professor Coupland 
naturally begins with the Provinces. The embodiment of multiple safeguards in the 
Provincial constitutions, their definition at need by arbitration, the public recognition 
that they are part of the Sovereign Law, that they cannot be changed without the 
consent of the minorities concerned and that they can be enforced by appeal to the 
Courts would go far to remove the doubts and hesitations of the minorities. But 
they would not go far enough. What the minorities want is not so much protection 
against the abuse of power as participation in its exercise. That Professor Coupland 
suggests can best be secured to them by following the Swiss system of an executive 
chosen by proportional vote of the legislature and sharing its stable life. 

That system might also be adopted at the Centre for which only a small executive 
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and a small legislature would be necessary if Professor Coupland’s ingenious scheme 
of “regionalism” were accepted. Under his scheme, the Provinces, and he hopes, 
also the States, would be grouped in regions which would exercise most of the powers 
allocated under the present constitution to the Centre, which would be confined only 
to matters of defence, foreign affairs, currency, tariffs and, possibly, communications. 
The powers of the Centre would be exercised by it as agent for the regions as such 
and not directly for the peoples. The regions would be equally represented and their 
representatives would take their instructions from the regional assemblies and, if 
necessary, vote as one bloc. The reason why this proposal has hopeful possibilities 
is that there would be four regions based on the main river systems of India which 
have determined so much of its historical, climatic and economic characteristics— 
the Indus, the Ganges, the Delta (Bengal-Assam) and the Deccan. Two of them 
would have a Hindu and two a Moslem majority. 

The scheme is open to many and obvious criticisms, some of which Professor 
Coupland has answered in advance, but the real answer to the critics is that no one 
would welcome more than its author any scheme which offers a better prospect of 
saving India from chaos. It is put forward with a lucidity and a persuasiveness 
which merit the highest praise and with a wealth of illustration drawn from all parts 
of the world from Canada to Australia via Estonia. The book demands the most 
earnest study by all concerned with the framing of India’s next constitution. One 
can only echo Professor Coupland’s hope that, even at this eleventh hour, salvation 
may still be found as it was in the great English settlement of 1689, in the Union of 
England and Scotland in 1707 and in the creation of the United States in 1787. 


FRANK NOYCE 


RELIGION AND THE INDIAN PROBLEM. By Sir R. P. Paranjpye, M.A., D.Sc. 1943, 
(London: Watts. The Thinker’s Forum, No. 29. 7” X 5”. 32 pp. 6d.) 


Tuts pamphlet is based on material reproduced from the author’s twelve-year-old 
book The Crux of the Indian Problem. Dr. Paranjpye, a Brahmin and Senior Wrangler, 
writes with authority on the influence of religious prejudice on Indian social and 
mental development. He makes no concealment of the fact that he is Rationalist 
in outlook but that does not detract from the value of his presentation of the subject 
of Hindu religious practices and rites. His object is made clear in the concluding 
passages of his pamphlet. He writes as a convinced nationalist with the hope of 
pointing out some of the main obstacles in the path of Indian progress and he sums up 
the intellectual outlook of Hinduism and Islam as giving exaggerated importance to 
authority and regarding independence of judgment and action as something anti- 
social. He concludes: ‘‘In India we talk of a want of freedom in the political and 
economic fields, but there is an equal, if not greater, want of freedom in the social, 
intellectual and moral fields for which we cannot blame any foreigners, but are ourselves 
responsible. Once assure everybody of this freedom, and the other kind of freedom 
will not be long in coming.” 

So often ardent controversialists airily assert that the caste system in India is 
breaking down. Dr. Paranjpye supplies a quiet corrective to this wishful thinking. 
He does not confine his criticism to the practitioners of the Hindu religion; for he 
shows how educational progress among the Muslims is hampered by the insistence 


on the mechanical instruction of children in the Arabic of the Koran. He shows, too, 


how the iron hand of ritual involves even the humblest Indian in expenditure far 
beyond his modest means. He maintains that the sectional differences in India, 
although not due entirely to religious differences, have become fanatically aggressive 
on account of their religious foundation, and he is outspoken in his condemnation of 
the position of the non-caste section of the Indian community, the number of which 
Hindu India is fortunate in having been comparatively 


he puts down at forty million. 
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free from the persecution which has marred the development of other religions in the 
West and the East, but he deplores a system which makes intelligent and rationa | 
men conform to practices known by them to be meaningless, often at great cost of 
time and money. Here he criticizes the school of thought which believes that forms 
and ceremonies and irrational social laws and customs are necessary for the common 
people, although the more educated members of the community recognize the meaning- 
lessness of those tyrannies. 

To some extent the path of reform is blocked by the good intentions of the British 
administration which in early days decided to maintain the application of Hindu law 
to the Hindu community in civil matters. It has had the effect of stereotyping 
certain prescriptions of that law with the result that the present practice of Hindu 
India does not conform to actual conditions. Dr. Paranjpye does not condemn the 
study of Hindu classics, indeed he describes them as the treasure-house of the past. 
What he condemns is the unintelligent or superstitious use of that remarkable litera- 
ture. 


Epwin HAWARD 


InpIA. Food Situation 1943. Speech by the Food Member of the Governor- 
General’s Council and other Papers. (Cmd. 6479) 1943. (London: H.M. 
Stationery Office. 934” X 6”. 34 pp. 6d.) 

In addition to the text of the speech of Sir Azizul Huque, then Food Member of the 
Government of India, to the Central Assembly at Delhi on August 9th, 1943, which provides 
a narrative of’ events from the outbreak of war until July 1943, this Command Paper 
contains a summary of the report of the Food Grains Policy Committee appointed in 
i 1943 to make recommendations on policy and administration for dealing with the 
ood situation in India for the duration of the war; a short factual narrative of events in 
Bengal while the Committee was sitting when the situation gravely deteriorated; the 
decisions of the Government of India announced to the All-India Food Conference; a note 
on the position in other Indian Provinces; and supporting statistics. 


Inpia. A Pilea for Understanding. By Dorothy Hogg, B.A. 1943. (London: 
James Clarke. 74%" x 434". 84 pp. 2s.) 


On the assumption that Mr. Gandhi is a Saint and that those who deal with him 
are handicapped by being sinners, Miss Hogg attempts to plead for understanding 
of the Indian problem. As she dismisses the question of Hindu-Muslim relationships, 
the position of the Indian States, and the Untouchables as “red herrings,” it must be 
confessed that, however amiable her intention, the manner in which she endeavours 
to achieve her object is not likely to be successful. The solution of the Indian problem 
will not be achieved by giving emotionalism unchecked sway. 

E. HAwARD 


INDIAN WOMEN AND THE WEsT. By Hester Gray, M.A. Reprinted by permission 
from the larger work, Modern India and the West, published by the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, with slight revision and addition. 1943. (London: 
Zenith Press and Highway Press. 7” xX 5”. 63 pp. Illus. n.p.) 

Mrs. Gray does a service both to Britain and India by showing that co-operation 
between the two has made “reforms’”’ effective. 

Missions and Christian Indian women are given credit—long overdue—for their 
courage and valiant leadership. Self-effacing pioneers in India, as in the West, led the way 


through the quiet paths of education and social welfare to the spectacular and much- 
advertised political agitation of recent times. 

The disadvantages of this imitation of the West are found in the development of night- 
clubs and cocktail parties in the social ‘progress’ of a growing section of Westernized 
Indian women. Mrs. Gray ignores this side of the question. 


A. M. P. 
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TALKING TO INDIA. A Selection of English Language Broadcasts to India. By 
E. M. Forster, Ritchie Calder, Cedric Dover and Others. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by George Orwell. 1943. (London: Allen & Unwin. 7%” x 5”. 
176 pp. Illus. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuis record of a series of talks to India on a variety of subjects is well worth 
preserving. The standard of the talks is high and shows the respect paid by the 
B.B.C. to what must necessarily be a comparatively small section of its listeners. 

E. M. Forster’s impressionist sketch of Gibbon, Cedric Dover's sympathetic 
drawing of the character of Paul Robeson, Hsiao Ch’ein’s illuminating review of the 
modern literary revival in China, start the ball rolling most effectively, and the 
subsequent talks on the Londoner as seen by J. M. Tambimuttu, a young Ceylorese 
Tamil poet, the editor’s dissertation on the trends of the young school of modern 
English literature, help to maintain a stimulus to thought. 

The book concludes with a specimen of German propaganda in the shape of a 
talk by Subhas Chandra Bose followed by five specimens of B.B.C. propaganda. 
Here a suggestion might be made. It would have been better if the German specimen 
had been more clearly segregated from the main essays in the book and also from the 
B.B.C.’s own propaganda extracts. This is a small point raised in the interests of 
the not so careful reader. 


Epwin HAWARD 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


FACT AND FICTION IN JAPANESE IMPERIALISM. By A. H. McDonald. 1943. (Sydney, 
Melbourne and Canberra: Australian Institute of International Affairs. Australia 
in a New World Series, No.2. 7%" X 434". 32 pp. 6d.) 


THis is an historian’s analysis of the phenomenon of Japanese imperialism and 
sets out in admirable perspective the prime causes, springing both from within and 
outside Japan, which have made her a menace to the world second only to Germany. 
In particular the writer examines the meaning in Japanese minds of the customary 
idiom of Japanese aims and ideals which seems so often preposterous; he also assesses 
the true nature of Japanese “liberalism.” 

The study affords a forceful argument against any compromise peace, but its 
author deprecates any idea of dethroning the Emperor and outlines the economic 
guarantees and reforms which he thinks would be most effective in weaning the 
Japanese people from the aggressive tendencies of the past. 

The Sydney Group of the Australian Institute of International Affairs can be 
congratulated on producing the material for such a valuable discussion pamphlet. 

G. E, HUBBARD 


How THE Jap Army Ficuts. By Lieut.-Col. Paul W. Thompson, Lieut.-Col. Harold 
Doud, Lieut. John Scofield and the Editorial Staff of The Infantry Journal, Inc. 
1943. (London: Penguin Books. Penguin Special S.135. 7” x 4%". 128 pp. 
9d.) 

Tuis War AGAINST JAPAN. Thoughts on the Present Conflict in the Far East. By 
Ian Morrison. 1943. (London: Faber & Faber. 8” xX 5”. 119 pp. Iilus. 
7s. 6d.) 


THERE are still some cheerful optimists who imagine that, following Germany’s 
downfall, Japan will quickly cave in. Those who are wont to indulge in such wishful 
thinking would do well to study these two most readable and timely books. In them 
they will find little support for their views, for Ian Morrison and the four joint authors 
of How the Jap Army Fights, writing from first-hand experience of the Japanese soldier 
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in peace and in war, leave no room for doubt that the Allies, even with Germany off 
their hands, will be faced with as tough a proposition as anything they have yet had 
to tackle. 

There are few authoritative works on the Japanese Army in existence. The 
Penguin editors have therefore performed a real service in publishing this compilation 
of six articles by United States Army officers at a price within the reach of all, and the 
joint authors are to be commended for the admirably objective handling of their 
subject matter. Here there is no attempt to becloud the issue by dragging in heart- 
rending accounts of Japanese atrocities, but a clear, dispassionate study of the Japanese 
soldier in peace and in war—his amazing powers of endurance, the training he under- 
goes in order to produce those powers, his skill and cunning as a fighter, his almost 
fanatical contempt for death, and all those “imponderables” which count for so 
much but which, in times of peace, are so hard to assess, the qualities so aptly and 
tersely summed up by Napoleon in his famous dictum, ‘The moral is to the physical 
as three is to one.” 

Of the six chapters in this publication, Colonel Doud’s observations on his six- 
months’ attachment to a Japanese infantry regiment and Colonel Thompson’s account 
of the Malayan campaign and its lessons call for special mention, but the chapters on 
Bataan, on the operations in China and on Japanese arms and equipment, as well as 
the more general opening chapter, are all full of most readable and valuable material. 

Ian Morrison needs no introduction. His despatches to The Times on the 
Malayan and New Guinea campaigns are well known, as also is his Malayan Postscript. 
Like the authors of the Penguin publication, he writes objectively and dispassionately 
of the Japanese and makes it clear that, much as he may detest some of their actions, 
he recognizes and admires their finer qualities. This is as it should be for one who, 
in addition to describing at first hand the scenes and conditions of fighting in the 
south-western Pacific, seeks to understand and clarify the whys and wherefores of 
Japanese policy and to think out the best way to deal with Japan after her defeat. 
Incidentally, recent Press reports from Tokyo on the imperative need for rapid 
production of aircraft in large numbers serve to underline his observations on the 
importance of air superiority in the coming operations. 


M. D. KENNEDY 


A MANUAL ON THE ECLIPSE OF THE JAPANESE EMPIRE. By J. T. Murphy, Lecturer 

to H.M. Forces on International Affairs. 1943. (London: Crowther. 7” x 5”. 

55 pp. Maps. 1s. 6d.) 

Although this pamphlet does not reach the high standard of objectivity set by such 
publications as those of the British Association for International Understanding, it may 
well serve a useful purpose. The form is that of a series of questions and answers and 
should give any student a useful background of fact. It isa pity that the proofs were not 


more carefully read: the use of the words “Sumari” for “Samurai” and “Shogan’’ for 
“Shogun” are surprising. 


I. T. 


THE AMERICAS 


Mr. RoosEvELT. By Compton Mackenzie. 1943. (London: Harrap. 84” x 514”. 
256 pp. Illus. 17s. 6d.) 


Mr. Compton MACKENZIE writes as an intense admirer of Mr. Roosevelt, and 
one cannot read his book without sharing admiration with him. It is a most readable 
blending of the personal and the political in a record of a man fortunate in his birth, 
his mother and his wife; and to such good fortune the man himself joins immense 
moral, physical and political courage. In all, Mr. Roosevelt is shown as so consis- 


tently outstanding as to appear almost too good to be true—indeed, the author himself 
recognizes this. 
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The biography does not go beyond the passing of the Lease-Lend Act, and relates 
much evidence to confirm that Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill are in themselves, 
and in their service to each other and each other’s cause, the perfect example of the 
spirit of that mighty act. Mr. Mackenzie puts forth the view that destiny has 
providentially designed Mr. Roosevelt for these days. 


WILFRID ANDREWS 


THE FuTURE Economic POLicy OF THE UNITED StaTEs. By William Adams Brown, 
Jr., Eastman Professor of Political Economy, Brown University. 1943. (Boston: 
World Peace Foundation. America Looks Ahead Pamphlet Series, No. 8. 714” 
x 5”. vi-+101 pp. Biblio. Cloth, 50 cents. Paper, 25 cents.) 


Tuts book is concerned with both domestic and foreign policy. After clearly and 
concisely examining some of the more important points of potential conflict in the 
various demands of the American people, Professor Brown suggests and analyses 
certain “reconciling principles.”” While claiming that the benefits of leadership and 
participation in a dynamic, prosperous world far outweigh the price that must be 
paid, the author stresses some of the sacrifices that must be made if satisfaction is to 
be maximized in future years. He concludes: ‘Those who hold out to the people 
the prospect of an age of plenty, in which no one will suffer for his economic mistakes 
or because some interest of his own must be served, do not make a blueprint for the 
future but present a Utopia under the guise of a prediction.” 

As the book is based on a shrewd grasp of American opinion (substantiated to a 
remarkable degree by more recent public opinion polls), Professor Brown does not 
regard future policy as a choice between two extreme and opposing economic doctrines; 
on the contrary, he considers the real problems of the future to be questions of method 
and degree. Consequently, he is at the disadvantage of being unable to emphasize 
his arguments by forecasting either Heaven or Hell as its alternative. 

This book is refreshingly realistic, and is written in a style that anyone can under- 
stand. English readers should remember that the suggestions set forth concern 
future American policy, not British. 


GoRDON TAYLOR 


Tuts Man Was Ricut. Extracts from Addresses given from 1913 to 1918 by Presi- 
dent James Woodrow Wilson, appropriate to the Present Time. Arranged with 

an Introduction by Hugh J. Schonfield. 1943. (London: W. H. Allen. 8%” 

x 5%". 64 pp. 1s. 6d.) 

“A Collection of Extracts from Addresses given from 1913 to 1918 by President James 
Woodrow Wilson appropriate to the Present Time,” with an uncritical eulogy by way of 
introduction. This provides a useful aid to the comparison of the war addresses of the 
two World Wars. Why, however, exclude Wilson’s speech to Congress of February 11th, 
1918, which contains the “Four Principles,”’ hardly less famous than the “Fourteen Points.” 
But the speech of December 2nd, 1918, is included: ‘‘The moment we knew the armistice 
to have been signed, we took the harness off.” Was the President always right? 


V. L. K. 


THE AMERICAN LaBour SpLir AND ALLIED Unity. By Bryn Roberts, General 
Secretary N.U.P.E. With a Foreword by Jack Tanner, President of the A.E.U. 
1943. (London: Lawrence & Wishart. 7144” x 5”. vi+ 202 pp. Illus. 5s.) 


Mr. Bryn RoBERrts tells the story of the split between the A.F.L. and the C.I.0. 
clearly and well. He feels that the blame for the rift was “hardly one-sided” but 
he throws the main responsibility on the A.F.L. for not moving with the times. He 
likewise blames the A.F.L. for the failure to establish effective collaboration between 
the unions in Great Britain, the United States and the U.S.S.R. Mr. Roberts criti- 
cizes the T.U.C. for their handling of this problem and advises them to try again. 


Joun PRICE 
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Latin AMERICAN History. By R. A. Humphreys, Reader in American History in 
the University of London. 1943. (London: P. S. King & Staples for the His- 
torical Association. Historical Association Pamphlet, No. 127. 8%” x 514”. 
18 pp. Biblio. 1s. 1d. to non-members, 7d. to members.) 

Here are four hundred years of Latin American history compressed into eighteen pages, 
from which are omitted none of the essential facts relating to the origin, rise and inter- 


national relations of the twenty-one Latin American Republics and to the part played by 
them between the wars and in world affairs. 
C. E. W. Duley 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN THE AMERICAS. An International Symposium. 
Preface by Henry A. Wallace, Vice-President of the U.S.A. 1943. (Montreal: 
International Labour Office. 9” xX 6”. 59 pp. 25 cents. 1s.) 


A summary of the remarkable series of broadcasts from Boston to the Western Hemis- 
phere during 1942 by representative co-operative leaders, which in effect constituted a 
Pan-American Co-operative Congress on the air. In his preface, Mr. Henry A. Wallace, 
Vice-President of the United States, describes the co-operative philosophy as “the vital 
idea of the twentieth century.” The steady progress of consumers’, producers’, and agri- 
cultural co-operative movements in Canada, th e United States and the Republics of South 
America, often under active encouragement by Government in the more primitive com- 
munities, indicates their growing importance as a constructive force for the economic 
welfare and unity of the Americas on a democratic basis. ew 





